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The following Lectures were delivered 
at Vienna in the winter of 1812. They 
were publised by their Author, by way of 
furnishing German readers with a clue 
to the general scope and tenor of those 
opinions which he had before expressed ia 
a variety of Historical and Critical Essays« 
It is believed that none of Frederick 
Schlegel's writings have ever before 
been translated into English; but the 
name of his brother Augustus Williaäc 
Schlegel, who has been his coadjutor 
in the conduct of almost all his works» is 
now as much respected, both in France 
and England, as it has long been in Ger- 
many. 
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hfT&OSUCTIOK IND PIAK OP THE WBOLfi WO&t^^lNFttjENCB Of 
LITERATUEE ON LIFE AND ON THE CHA&ACTEft Of NATIONS-^ 
POETEY OF THE OBEEK8 DOWN TO THE AGE OF SOPHOCLES. 

In the following discourses, it is my design to giVe a 
general view of the developement and of the spirit of 
literature among the most illustrious nation^ of an^* 
dent as well as of modem times ; but my principal 
bbjeot is to ^represent literature as it has exerted its 
influence on the afiairs of active life, on the fate of 
nations, and on the progressive character of ages. 

During the last hundred years, the human mind, 
niore particularly in Germany, has undergone a great^ 
and, in one point of view at least, a fortimate alte- 
ration. Not that the individual productions of art, 

VOL. f. A 
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or inquiries into sdenoe, to which this period has 
given birth, are entitled to indiscriminate praise, or 
have attained equal success ; but a mighty change 
has taken place in the quarter wha:e it was most 
necessary, in the regard and interest which the world 
at large bestows on literature ; and among us, above 
all other people, in the influence which it has already 
exerted, and is likely in a much greater d^ee to 
exert on us, both as individuals and as a nation. 

Our men of letters formed, tiU of late, a body al- 
t<^ether cut off firoin the rest of {he world, and quite 
as distinct fix)m the society of the higher orders as 
these were from the mass of the people. Keppler 
and Leibnitz composed far the greater part of their 
works in Latin; and Frederick of Prussia, in his 
turn, both of thinking and of writing, was a French- 
man. All national recollections, and all national 
feelings, were either abandoned to the common peo^ 
pie, who still maintained among them some rem^ 
nant, however feeble and mutilated, of the spirit of 
^ the good old time f or formed in secret the inspi-^ 
ration and the enthusiastic pursuit of a few poets 
and authors, who at first indeed applied themselves 
to these objects in the hope of bringing about a new 
state of things by their means. So long, however, as 
this was alone attempted by some particular classes 
of society, there could be little chance that the 
youthM enthusiasm of their design should be Justi- 
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fied by success, or tsrowned by conseqUenoed of tini' 
Versal utility. 

During the whole of the latter part of the l^en- 
terath, and äie fost Imlf of the eighteenth century^ 
this complete separation between the men of letters 
and the people of &shion^ and between them and 
the rest of the nation, was universal throughout 
Germany; An4 indeed, these unnatural distinctions 
and their necessary contequences protracted no in-^ 
considerable influence in particular quarters, long 
after the general mind had become suffidaitly pre- 
pared for the reception of a new stetis of things, and 
a more rational arrangement of society. 

The great number of distinguished works, or at 
least of remarkable and praiseworthy attempts^ which^ 
especially after the middle of the eighteenth century^ 
were perpetually making their appearance in the 
German tongue, succeeded, at laigth, in attracting 
universal attention, partly to the too much n^lect^' 
ed history of our coimtry^ and to the many beauti-' 
ful traits of magnanimity and virtue which are relat-^ 
ed in our ancient chroüicles ; partly to the innate 
excellencies of our language itself^— ^the strength, the 
richness, and the flexibility which it never faUsi to 
display, when it is employed in a manner adapted 
to its character. The more that national feelings 
and recollections were revived^ the more also was our 
love awakened for our mother tongue« That ac^ . 



quaiiitance with foreign lai^ages^ whether dead ta 
living, which is necessary for men of letters and men 
of j&shion, wa» no longer connected with neglect of 
their vemacnlar speech ; a n^lect which is alwayd 
sure to woric its own revenge on those wha practise 
it, and which can never he supposed to create any 
prgudice either in favour of their politeness or their 
erudition. The great attention with which Ibare^ 
languages had heen studied, was, however, at thia 
period, of infinite advantage to our own ; for every 
foreign language, even a living one, nmst of neces- 
sity he acquired in a more exact manner than our 
vernacular tongue« Thus the mind hecomes sharpen'* 
ed for the perception ci the general principles of 
language ; and in the end we apply to the polishing 
and enriching of our own language that acutenes9 
which we have heen accustomed to exercise on others« 
It has hecome, in a word» the great object of gene- 
ral ambition to add to the strength and the variety^ 
which are the distinguishing excellencies of our na-^ 
tive tongue, all those other advantage» which char«« 
acterise the most ctdtivated languages of ancient a» 
well as of modem times. 

It is, howevi^, my purpose to exhihk a picture 
not of German hterature alone, but of the literature 
of the European nations in general. There cannot 
therefOTe be any impropriety in anticipating the re^ 
mark^ that during the eighteenth century, the U- 
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terature of many other countrieg underwent a 
change similar to that which took place in our own, 
and manifested the same diepodtion to resume 
those national characteristics, and that national, 
spirit which it had been the ambition of the 
preceding period, as much as possible, to obliter-^ 
ate. The example of England will sufficiently 
illustrate my meaning. Even ihere, during the 
iatt^ part of the seventeenth century, while thö 
country lay exhausted and drooping under the con« 
sequences of the dvil waifs of Cromwell, the public 
taste became corrupted, insipid, tame, sickly» and 
un-Etijglish. The language itself was neglected, 
and the great old poets and authors were sinking 
fast into oblivion. But so soon as by a fortunate 
revolution, the political independence of England 
came again to be displayed, her national literature 
also began to revive. The French taste, Which the 
English had adopted, became every day Weaker; 
and they recurred at last, with redoubled affection, 
to the old poets of their country, tt became an 
object of much study to preserve their language in 
all its strength and integrity ; a number of great 
ivriters arose ; and since that time, so strong and so 
unchanging have been their care and partiality for 
^very monument, and every relic, however minute, 
of British history and British antiquities, that, so 
far as this matter is concerned, we can reproach their 
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national character mih only the one glorious fault 
Qf a too exclusive admiration of their country. 

A separation, such as I have mentioned, between 
the men of letters and the courtly society, and 
ligain between both of these and the common people^ 
is destructive of all national character. It is ne* 
cessary that the different natural circumstances 
and situations of the various classes of mankind, 
should, in a certain degree, work together, before we 
can either attain, or enjoy excellence in the producr 
tions of mind. Where was there ever any work 
entitled to be called truly perfect, in the formar 
tion of which the strength and enthusiasm of youth 
have not laboured in companionship ^th the expe-r' 
rience and maturity of manhood ? Even the teur 
demess of womanly feeling must not be excluded 
from exerting its due influence on the works of li<» 
terature i because, when the ch$u*acter of a nation is 
once truly formed» that noble sense of delicacy 
which is peculiar to the &[ex, may do much towards 
maintaining it in its purity, and preventing it from 
overstepping the limits of the beautifrd. There are 
only two common principles on which every work of 
imagination must more or less proceed ; first, On the 
expression of those feelings which are common to 
all men of elevated thin]dng; and, secondly. On 
those patriotic feelings and associations peculiar to 
the people m whose language it is composed^ and 
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mx whom it is to exert its nearest and most powers 
£il, influence« 

' That the formation of a national character re- 
quires a combination of all those powers and fa^ 
culties, which we but too often keep distinct and 
isolated, is a truth which has at leajst begun to be 
felt The learning of the philosopher,-—- the acuter- 
ness and promptitude of the man of business,-— 
the earnestness and enthusiasm of the solitary art* 
ist, — ^fhat lightness and flexibility of mental im- 
pression, and every fleeting delicacy which we can 
only find, and learn to find, in the intercourse of 
fiociety ; all these are now brought somewhat into 
fiontact with each other, or at least do n,ot stand 
aloof in such total separation as of old. 

But however much literature has of late gained in 
most countries, by becoming more national, more 
spirited, and more connected with the affairs of life, 
the evil of which I have comjdained, is yet far from 
being altogether removed. In G^ermany we may 
still, on many occasions, see literature and active 
life stand sq)arated like two different worlds, having 
no influence on each other. If all the individual 
.varieties of mental exertion, and mental produc- 
tion (which we class under the common name of 
literature,) be not in a great measure lost to the 
world; at least they are far, very far, from exerting 
their due influence pn us, either as individuals or as 
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« natkrn« Let us only contemplate for a momeaik 
the actual state of literature, but particularly those 
causes which aie inost powerfid in their influence on 
literature itself and on the estinuUdon in whidb it is 
generally held. 

It seans to he conddered as a conuanon right 
to all poets and artists, to liye only in the world 
eC their avm thoughts, and to be quite unfitted 
finr the world .wHoh other men inhabit. Caa^ 
cexning the man of erudition, it is x maxim in 
eyery mouth that he iß a being of no practical uti*. 
lity. Every one mistrusts the ddil of the orator, 
and imagines that he has the power to- bend th^ 
jbnth to his own pltarposei^ with the design of de^ 
ceiving and misleadiug us. That philosophy is 
afiten more apt to lead an a^ wrong, and betray it 
mto the most unfortunate errors, than really to en« 
lighten and maintain it in the truth, is suffidently 
manifest firom our own experience and the histoy of 
the present age. Through the reciprocal animosi- 
ties |md ccmiplaints of philosophers themselves, it 
has become commonly known, even among the un- 
initiated, how seldom they are in good understand- 
ing with each: other ; and fit>m this circumstance, 
the cpndon has gone abroad that, in general, phi«? 
iosoj^dal ' tenets exert no practical influence on 
those who maintain them, and that philosophy 
like xxther n^en, more frequently accommodate tiieic 



(ripiaic^ to tkdr Hesirei^i tlmn fheir dedres to their 
i^inuinii Yet nothifig mi h^ moae irrational than 
to eadessmxit to Ibring i&td dis^edit the noblest 
struggle which it is in the power of man to fnake,— 
tins ttraggk after knowledge in the investigation 
of truth, misirely im aeqpunt of the general difficulty 
ef the ttnd^rt^kiiig, iand Öie ill success or ill eon- 
diiKt of ptifäeular inqtikers, Thete is i^dee^ no 
floeasioii ^fwoi&d^r that m^ii, perpetually occu-» 
pied with >the weighty ad^rs of poMeal and 
of active Ui^ «hould eonsider the petty disputes 
ef writera - as ' a m^^ spectacle of amusement, 
neith^ very interesting nor yery important, Even 
the countless number of hooks must produce, in 
the greats {»rop(»üon of reada^, such a feeling 
of satiety, that nothing can appear more completely 
trifling, supeifluoUs, and unproifitable, than a new 
book, adding ofle more to the heap of authors 
whom they have^^eady in their hapds. In this 
sketch, however, I have omitted to'notice that, in 
my opinion, waters of all sorts, poets, learned iQen, 
and artists, are ^4hemselves the cause of a great 
share of that Contempt of literature which is so 
prevalent throughout the world; for this reason, 
that they very seldom speak their mind freely and 
decidedly on the subject. But even if all the re- 
proaches which are commonly cast on authors and 
j^heii: works were^ on the whole, just and w^U- 
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finmded, will any one deny that thoe are at leaat 
l^orioiia aHeptiaoM to die rule, — woiks both oC 
learning and ci genina» whidb in idation to the 
waild in genend, to their ooontry» and to theL 
age, fidfil e^ery wish that oould be fixnnedl« and are 
m all respeeta ahaolnte and perfect? And if this 
be 80, why are men so slow to recognise the ab- 
sorctity ai this general neglect, whidi has no^ 
better logic to support it than that whidb throws 
. the blame of partial and temporary abuses ai lite- 
latore, on the essence of literature itself a thing 
every way so great and so important ? Or why da 
ihey persist in kee[Hng literary men in a state of 
separation from the world at large»— « situation 
from which so many of Üieir errors and defects are» 
in all probalnlity, derived ? 

But in ordo: to discover with pofect clearness and 
preddon the importance of literature, both in itsori- 
l^nal destination, and in the power which it certain«« 
ly exerts on the worth and welfiure of nations, let us 
lor a moment considear it under both of Üiese as- 
pects. And, in the first place, let us regard the 
true nature and object, the wide extent» and origi- 
nal dignity of literature. Under this name, then» 
I comprehend aU those arts and sciences, and all 
those mental exertions which have human life, and 
man himself for their object ; but which, manifest- 
ID^ themselves in no ei^teiiial effect, energLse only kt 
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fought and speech, and without reqiüring any cor- 
poreal matter on which to operate, dicljplay intellect 
as emhodied in written language. Under this are in-^- 
eluded, first, the art of poetry, and the kindred art of 
narration ix history; next, all those higher exertiong 
pf pure reason and intelleet. which have human life 
and man himself for their object, and which have 
influence upon both ; and» last of all, eloquence and 
wit, whenever theße do not escape in the fleeting 
vehicle of oral, communication, but remain displayed 
ip the more substantial and lasting form of written 
productions. And when I have enumerated thesCji 
J imagine I have comprehended almost every thing, 
which can enter into the composition of the intel^ 
lectual life of man.*^With the single eiiEception of 
reason, — and even reason can scarcely operate without 
the intervention of language^^is there any thing 
more important to man, more peculiar to him, or 
more inseparable from his nature than speech? Nature 
indeed could not have bestowed on us a gift moare 
preciou3 th^n the human voice, which, possessing 
sounds for t^e expression of every feeling, and being 
capable of distinctions Bß minute, and combinations as 
intricate, as the most complex instrument of musie, 
is thus enabled to furnish materiads so admirable for 
the formation of artificial language. The greatest 
^nd.most important discovery of human ingenuity 
1$ writing *, there is no impiety in jsaying that it was 
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scaicely ia the power of the Deity to confer <m man 
a mate glmow presi^t than laN(1üa€^£, by the 
Auburn of which he himsdf has been revealed ta 
lit» and which affords at once the strongest bond of 
union, and the best instrument of eommimication. 
So inaepurable indeed are mind and language» eö 
identioally one are thought and speech, that although 
We must always hold reason to be the great chanu> 
teristic and peculiar attribute of man, yet language 
also, when we regard its original object and intrinsic 
dignity, is well entitled to be considered as a com* 
pon^t part of the intellectual rtructure of our being. 
And although, in strict ajqslication and rigid ex« 
pression, thought and speech always are, and always 
must be r^arded as two things metaphysically dis« 
tinct,-*-ryet there only can we find these two elements * 
in disunion, where one or both have been employed 
imperfectly or amiss. Nay such is the effect of th6 
original union or identity that, in their most extensive 
varieties of application, they can never b^ totally 
difiunitedi but must always remain inseparable, and 
every where be exerted in combination. 

However greatly both of these high gifts, which 
are so essentially the same,^--these, the proudest dis« 
iinctions of human nature, which have made man 
what he is, may be in many instances misdirected 
imd abused ; still our innate and indestructible sense 
9f the original dignity of speech and language, ia . 
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stiffieieiitly maiitfesty from the iiA}KH*tM^ whidi w<f 
attadb ta^hem, in the Ibrmätioii qf all out partieukuf 
ju%meiit8 and opiiii!Qii& What influence the art 
i>i «peaking haa upon our judgment iil the ai&ira of' 
Hciire Ufe^ and in all the relationB ci society^ — ^what 
power the force of expremon e^ery Hrhete exerta ovev 
i^ur thov^hts^ it Would be su^erfluDufi; to detail. The 
same cOBsidarations wbid» govern us in ow yndg^ 
ment of individualfl» determine ua also ki ouir opi^i 
nioQ8 eoHeeming nations ; and we are at once disposed 
to look upon that people äs the mfost enlightened 
and the most pc^hed^ which makes use of the most 
dear, jHrecise« appropriate» and agreeable medium 
cff expifession: insoniuöh, that we not unfrequently 
allow oursdves to be l^ässed even to weakness by 
the external advantage of dktion and uttetrance» 
and pay more attention to the yehiqjle thdn to the 
intrinsic value of the thoughts themselves^ ot the 
Mord character of those from whom they proeeied. 
Nor do we Ibrm our opinions in this manner eon- 
eetning those individuals alone» smd those people 
who reside in oinr vicinity, or with whom we are 
personally acquainted; but we apply the same 
standard to those who are removed to the greatest 
distance from us, both in time and situation^ Let 
us take, for instance, the exam^de oi a people winch 
We have always been accustomed to class under the 
general epithet of barbarians«* B<> soon as some ob^ 
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limgoage, tins mi&vaiiiaUe oj^moD begins esKn^^ 
to be ehangedL * Barbarians ! ' be wQl say ' they 
' are indeed barbarians, for tiiey are nnacqoamted 
' with onr arts and oar refinements^ as weD as with 
' those moral evils which are so often their oonse* 

* quenees ; but it is at least impossible to deny that 
^ they possess a sound and strong understandings 

* and a natural acuteness, which We cannot observe 
' without admiration. Their brief replies are most 
^ touching, and not unfrequeutly dispky a nativii 

* vein of wit. Their language is powerfid and ex* 
^ pressive, and possesses the most marked deamess 

* and precision/ Thus in all situations, and in all 
affairs, we are accustomed and compelled to reason 
from language to intellect, and from the expression 
to the thought. But ihese are only solitary ex^ 
amples in solitary cases. 

The true excellence and importance of those arts 
and sciences which exert and display themselves in 
\mting, may be seen, in a more general point of view^ 
in the great influence which they have exerted on the 
character and fate of nations, throughout the history 
of the world. Here it is that literature appears in 
all its reach and comprehension^ as the epitome of all 
the intellectual capabilities and progressive improve-* 
ments of mankind. If we look back to the history 
of our species,, and ol)serve what circumstances haver 
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given to any one nation tbe greatest advantages ovet 
others» we shall not» I think, hesitate to admit that 
there is nothing so necessary to the whole improve-^ 
ment, or rather to the whole intellectual existence of 
a nation, as the possession of a plentiful store of those 
national recollections and associations, which are lost 
in a great measure during the dark ages of in&nt «o* 
dety, hut which it forms the great object of the poed« 
cal art to perpetuate and adorn. Such national reodU 
lections, the noblest inheritance which a people can 
possess, bestow an advantage which no other richeai 
can supply ; for when a people are exalted in their 
feelings, and ennobled in their own estimation, 1^ 
the consciousness that they have been illustrious in 
ages that are gone by, — ^that these recollections have 
eome down to them from a remote and a heroicances^ 
try, — ^in a word, that they have a ftational poetry of 
their own, we are willing to acknowledge that their 
pride is reasonable, and they are raised in our eyes by 
the same circumstance which gives them elevation 
in their own. It is not from the extent of its un- 
dertakings alone, or from the remarkable nature of 
the incidents of its history, that we judge of the 
character a|id importaüce of a nation. Many a 
nation, which has undergone in its time all the va* 
tieties of human fortune, has sunk nameless into 
oblivion, and left behind scarcely a trace of its ex 
istence. Otherp^, more fortunate, have transmitted 



to |K)8tmty tile Aemary ^f their inflaeiiee, and tlid 
fune of thdr eümquests ; and yet we seaifely liöU . 
the nairatiTe to he worthy of our attention^ mdesf 
the spirit of the natioB has heen mdl as to qohh 
municate its interest to those midertsddiigfi and 
those incidents which at hest oecctpy bat U» gttak 
a space in tl^ history of the world. Renun^Ue . 
actions, great events, and strange catastrophes^ are 
not of themselves suffident to preserve tibe aind^ 
ration and determine the judgment of posterity« 
Th^ are only /to he attained by a liarion who 
tme given dear proofi that they were not insensihltf 
instruments in the hands of destiny^ hut were 
themselves consiäous of the greatness of their 
deeds and the singularity of their fitrtunes. This 
national consciousness, expressing itself in works 
of narrative aild illustration, is Histoby. A 
people whose days of glory and Victory have hten 
celebrated by the pen of a Livy, whose JamSar^ 
tunes and decline have been bequeathed to pos^ 
terity in the pages of a Tacitus^ acquires a strange 
pre-eminence by the genius of her historians, and 
is no longer in any danger of beii^ classed with 
the vulgar . multitude of nations which, occupying 
no place in the history of human intelleet, as soon 
as they have performed their part of conquest or 
defeat on the st^e of the world, pass away front 
our vi^w, and sink for ever into oblivion. The 
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J)beC, the painter; or the sctdptor, though endued 
wit;h all the power and all the magic of his art, — 
though capable of reaching or embodying the 
boldest flights of ims^nation; — ^the philosopher, 
though he may be able to scrutinise the most 
Mddeti depth of human thought (rare ss th^se at- 
tainments may be, and few equals as he may find 
in the society with which he is surrounded), can, 
during the period of his own life, be kno^ and 
appreciated only hy a few. But the sphefe of his 
influence extends with the progress of ages, and his 
name shines brighter and broader äs it grows old. 
Compared with his, the fame of the legislator, 
among distant nations^ and the celebrity of new 
institutions, apjieai-s üncettäin and obscure; while 
the glory of the conqueror, after ä few centuries 
have sunk into the all-whelming, all-destroying 
abyss of time, is for ever &ding in its luistre, until 
at length it perhaps affords a subject of exultation 
to some plodding antiquarian? that he should be 
able to discover some glimmerings of a name which 
had once challenged the reverence of the world. 
It may safely be aflBrmed, that not only among the 
modems, but even in the later ages of antiquity, 
the preservation and extension of the fame of 
Greece were at least as milch the work of Homer 
and Plato, as t)f Solon and Alexander. The tri- 
bute of attention which all the European nations 

VOL. I. B 
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60 willingly pd.y to the history of the Greeks, a^ 
the authors and examples of European r^nement, 
is in truth more rightly due to the phüoscqpher and 
the poet» than to the c(mqueror and the l^idator. 
The influence which the works and the genius of 
Homer have of themselves produced on after ages^ 
or rather indeed on the general charact^ and im-« 
provement of the human race, haa alone heen ht 
more durahle, and £xr more extensive^ than the 
comhined effects of all the institutions of the Athe- 
nian, and aU the heroic deeds and transcendent 
victories of the Macedonian. In truth, if Solosr 
and Alexander stUl continue to he glorious and im- 
mortal names, their glory and immortality axe to^ 
be traced ra^ther to the influence which, by certain 
accidents, their genius has exerted on the intellecr 
tual character and progress of the species, than t<^' 
the intrinsic value of a system of municipal laws 
altogether discrepant from our own, or to the es- 
tablishment of a few dyna£(ties which have long; 
since passed away. 

We must not indeed expect to find many poets^^ 
or many philosophers whose genius or whose ce^ 
lebrity have in any d^ee entitled them to be 
cpmpared with Homer and Plato. But wherev^ 
one is to be found, he, like them, is ^teservedly 
valued by posterity as a solitary light in the midst 
of darkness, a sure index a«nd a common sta^dmrd,» 
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oy wiiich we may finiii an estimate of the intellec- 
tual power and refinement of the age and nation 
which gave him hirth; 

If to these high advantages of a national poetry 
and National traditions, of a history abounding 
in subjects of meditation, of refined art, and pro- 
feund science, we add the gifts of eloquence, of 
wit, and of a language of society adapted to all 
the ends of elegant intercourse, but not abused to 
the purposes of immorality ; we have filled up the 
picture of a polished and intellectual people, and 
we haVe a full view of what a perfect and compre- 
hensive literature ought to be; 

Animated as I am by the wish to represent lite- 
rature in all its importance, and in all the influ* 
ence which it exerts on the afiaits of mankind, 1 
am far from being insensible to the difficulties of the 
task which I have UndertakeUi I am well aware 
that, on one hand, from my desire to be brief and 
eomprehenisive, I may be in danger of passing over 
many things in a cursory, and perhaps an inci- 
dental manner, which might well deserve the Mlest 
explanation and detail ; while, on the other hand, 
frpm my anxiety to establish the justice of my 
opnions, by a reference to historical facts, I may 
be apt to dwell on particular points to a length 
ipvhich, by those who have not made literature the 
great business of their lives, may be esteemed user 
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less and unprofitable. I am however enconrageS 
to proceed in my attempt, by the long intimacy in 
which I have lived with many departments of lite< 
rature. The ground indeed is so rich and so ex- 
tensive, that no one who is at all acquainted with 
its nature can be in much danger of beUeving him- 
self to have exhausted it. But my &miliarity 
with a subject which has occupied almost the whole 
of my life, may perhaps be no inadequate pre« 
paration for giving a comprehensive sketch of Ute- 
rature as a whole. It should at least enable me 
to distinguish, with some precision, between what 
is useful only as a st^ to something fiuther, and 
what possesses in itself the importance of an end ; 
as well as between those residts whose value can 
be estimated only by the learned, and those which 
possess qualities calculated to render them interest^ 
ing in the eyes of the world at large. 

The' whole of our mental refinement is in so 
great ä d^ree derived from that of the andentS) 
that it would be extremely difficult to treat of litC'^ 
rature in any way, without bestowing at least a hvr 
introductory observations on the writers of Greece 
and Rome.' It would^ above all things, be impose 
sible to draw a picture of the progress of literature 
in general, or to form any estimate of the relative 
inerits of the work» which have appeared in our 
own time, without having previously described, in 
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fome sort, the peculiar excellencies of the great 
mastefpieces of antiquity. The history of Greece, 
beyond that of any other country, affords the most 
striking illustration of the strength and beauty to 
which literature may attain, when its progress is 
Ibstered by the public care of an ingenious and 
Hvely people ; and, in a different period of the same 
evented story, the poisonous influence, and de- 
structive consequences of a sophistical eloquence, 
are displayed with a power and a clearness for 
which we should elsewhere seek in vain. 

The view which I propose to take of antiquity 
shall, however, be short and compressed, however 
much I might be tempted to extend my account of 
the literature of nations, to whom we are indebted 
for so large a share of oiu* mental cultivation, and 
from whom we have derived so rich a legacy of 
models, in every department both of letters and of 
art. In the same brief manner I shall notice what 
the literature of Eiu*ope has derived from the 
oriental nations, whether in the more remote ages 
of antiquity, or during the flourishing period of 
Greece and Rome, or in consequence of the inti- 
mate connections which have subsisted between 
Europe and Asia in modem times. It is true that, 
were I to write in a manner strictly chronological, 
the ancient monuments of Asiatic and Egyptian 
genius would come to be considered before those of 
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the Greeks, But as it is my principal object td| 
give a historical view of our Europeau refinemeut« 
and to represent Uternture as infiuencing the affitiis. 
of active life, I apprehend I sh^U ac^ more suitably 
to my design, if I postpone my account of those 
matters iu whidi we have been indebted to the 
genius of the east, till I cpme to treat of that pe-. 
riod in our history, when these first began to have 
a considerable share in the formation of the intelr 
lectual character of the ^Europeans. I shaU then 
with particular attention review the antiquities of 
our northern ancestors, and the mytholc^ of the 
Goths, together with the poetry and fiction of chi-. 
valry which are 4^^^ ^om these sources. The 
influence of the crusades, and the efiects of the in- 
tercourse which a^ thfit period took place between 
the Franks and the l^aracenic nations, will come 
next to be considered. In the remaining lectures, I 
shall describe the period which has elapsed since 
the revival of letters, and conclude with a full and 
particular review of the literature of the eighteenth 
century. 

In the mean time should | be so fortunate, while 
I am occupied with the history of ancient litera^, 
ture, as to shew some things which are well Ignown^ 
and have been often treated by preceding writers, in 
a new light and a new connection,-?-! hope I shal^ 
have the greater chance of meeting with a patient^ 
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heanng, when, in ibe progress of my labours, I 
Ähall sometimes venture to try the productions of 
later ages, and piore particularly those of our own 
Itimes, by the test of principles which are, in my 
opinion, well entitled to respect and admiration, al- 
though they may not unfrequently appear to be 
totally in opposition to the acknowledged cmmi$ of 
ancient criticism. 



In addition to the reasons which I have al* 
ready assigned for beginning my account of lite- 
rature in general, with a desmption of that of the 
Greeks, I may notice that they are the only people^ 
who can be said to have, in almost every respect, 
created their own literature; and the excellence 
«f whose attainments stands almost entirely uncon-^ 
nected with the previous cultivation of any other 
nations. This is what we can by no means assert 
either of the Roman literature, or of that of the 
modem nations of !^urope. It is indeed true, ac-. 
cording to their own testimony, that the Greeks 
derived their alphabet from the Phoenicians ; and 
tile first principles of architecture and mathemati- 
cal sciences, as well as many detached ideas of 
their philosophers, and many of the useful arts of 
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life, from tlie Egyptians or the early inhabitants of 
Asia. Their oldest traditions and poems, more-, 
over, have many points of resemblance to the most 
:^icient remains of the Asiatic nations. But fd^ 
this amounts to nothing more than a few scattered 
hints or mutilated recollections ; and may indeed 
be aU referred to the comnion origin of mankind,, 
and the necessary influence of that district of tha 
world, in which the mental improvement of our 
spedes was first considered as an object of general 
cem. Whatever the Greeks learned or borrow- 
ed from others, by the skill with which they im- 
proved, and the purposes to which they applied it, 
became thenceforth altogether their own. K they 
were indebted to those whp had gone before thep 
for solitary ideas, and unconnected hints, the great 
whole of their intellectual refin^nent was unques-: 
tionably the work of their own genius. The Ro-. 
m^, on the contrary, and the modem Europeans, 
set out with the possession of a complete body of 
literature, and efamples of high cultivation derived 
from nations more ancient than themselves ; the Ro- 
mans receiving this rich l^acy from the Greeks ; 
and the modern Europeans being the ppnunpn heirs 
of both of these people«, as well as of much pf the 
learning and refinement of the oxientals,-^— posses- 
sions which, till within the two last 9enturies, they 
can scarcely be said either to have appropriated to 
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iheir own uses, m rendered more valuable by the 
additions of their own ingenuity. 

There are three great incidents which divide die 
whole of the truly illustrious period of Greek Ins- 
lipry into as many different parts, and which s^isxy 
form three epochs in the history <f the mental iipr 
provementof our species; the Persian war, in the 
first place, when the Greeks contended for the 
maintenance of their political freedom and indopair 
dence, with united strength and success so glorious» 
against the overwhehning power of Asia; — ^the 
l^loponnesian war, in the second place, a civil war 
between Athens on the pne hand» and the Done 
states on the other, whiph rag^d thrpughput the 
whole of their country for the spacp of twenty-seven 
years ; in the course of which the arms of kindred 
tribes were turned against each other, and the po- 
litical power of Greece was destroyed by the valour 
of her own children ;• — and last of all, the expe^- 
tion of Alexfinder, by means pf which the spirit 
and the empire of Greece welre extended oyer a 
great part pf Ai^ia, like the scattering pf a mingled 
seed, destined to give birth in after ages to a rich 
harvest both of evil and pf good. A new Graeco- 
Asiatic taste and turn of thinking were produced 
at this period, which formed a bond of connection 
isiore close than had ever before united Europe and 
Asia ; lyhpse influence indeed has never ceased« and 
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which dt tkk moment exerts B0 incbiMidferdib 
power oyer those who are scaro^ awaie ci its exis^ 
fence* 

Had the Gi^ks heen unsuecefisful in the war 
which they waged in defence of thdr liherty against 
^ Persians» and had their country heoome at hst 
^ prorinoe of the great empire of Xerxes, their 
|iace in 1^ history of the human mind must have 
heen widely different fiom that which they at pr&r 
sent hold. They must have remained statimiary 
where the Persians found them ; or» it is prohalde, 
tbey might have decfined fiom the eminence tp 
wUch they had already attained. It is true that^ 
to a certain d^ee, they must always have remain-r 
ed an inteUeetual^ and even a refined people. Like 
other cultivated nations whidi feD und^ the power 
of Pema,-— the t^yptians for instance^r the Jews, op 
litt» Phcßnidans,— they would haye retained thdr 
language and their authors, and in part, it may he» 
their customs ^d their laws ; for the government 
of Persia was, upon the whole» singularly mad» 
aasd hy far the noUest and the hest of aD the urn-- 
Versal eraj^es which^ the world hai^ ever seen. But 
the spirit of man never reaches, without freedom, 
that' high tone to which it attained dming the 
gtsrious struggle of the Greeks^^ 

The whole happy period of the political history 
of Greece, as well as all the glories of her Uteris 



ftme» ocottpy no gieatct spaee dsni tiie thiee im^ 
fibed years which intennenßd between Solon an4 
AlexandcET« 

With Solon conmienees s new epoch even in the 
literature of Greece. Not (imly does the perfeetii^; 
of lyric and the beginning of dramatic poetry &]} 
within tins period ; it al80 gavo birth to a crowd of 
didactic poets, who enlightened the opening euiio^ 
sdty of the pnblic mind, and displayed, ia all the 
beauty of verse, the fitness of moral laws, and the 
physical structure of the universe. It was then» 
too, that Herodotus c^ified at once to p^ectioii 
the art of writmg in prose. The freedom of spirit 
which Solon introduced and rendered durable, and 
the liberal education which the whole system of his 
laws Kndered indispeQäbly necessary to the noble, 
and wealthy citizens of Athens, soon rendered the 
state which had been en}ightened by his legishttion, 
a central point pf illumination to all thi» republics 
of Greece* 

This happy penpd ended with Alexander the 
Great. Demosthenes was bom only one year later 
than the too sucoessfuT conqueror who waged the 
Ifst war against the indqiendence of his country, 
and he was. the last great ^ter whose works were 
addressed to the Greeks as a natum. The Greek« 
continued indeed long afterwards to be a polished 
§nd a literary people^ In Egypt^ under tli^' 
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Ptolemies, they became a more learned and a mote 
Jihilosophical people than they had ever been in the 
days of their ancient glory at home ; but they were 
no longer a nation, and nvith their freedom their 
wh<^ strength of feeling» and the peculiar tone of 
thdr spirit was for ever lost. 

Within so short a spitce, then, lies all that vast 
and manifold creation pf productions which, even 
to this hour, render Greece the object of universal 
wonder and reverence ; a great spectacle, and well* 
Reserving of thought; a period fruitful beyond 
measure, both of evil and of good, and thereby 
doubly instructive. The whole history of the 
world can shew but one more sudi q)ectacle of 
the real developement of awakened intellect ; but 
that we shall have frdl leisure to consider .in the 
sequel. 

With Solon the proper epoch of Grecian Htenu. 
ture b^ns. Before his time the Greeks possessed no 
more than commonly falls to the share of every pec^le ^ 
who are blessed with a favourable corporeal oi^miza- 
tion, while they are animated with the fresh impulse 
of a youthfril society — ^traditions which hold the 
place of histories, and songs and poems which are 
repeated and remembered so as to serve instead of 
books» Such songs calculated to arouse national 
feelings, and to give animation in the hour of 
liattle ;-— or to be sung at the festivals of their rer^ 



iigibn ;— Or to perp^uate the joys of ä iäuocessfo}^ 
or the rage and hatred of a slighted lover ;^^or the 
tears which the poet has consecrated to the me*^ 
inory of his departed mistress,— all these were pos- 
sessed by the Greeks, in the utmost variety, from 
the most early period of their existence as ^ nationi 
StiU more valuable are those songs of narrative, which 
express Hot the feelii^s that seize and overpower an' 
individual poet, but embody the recollection and ih^ 
feelings of the people, — ^the faint memdry of an al-* 
most fabulous antiquity,-^— the achievments of heroes^ 
and of gods, — the origin of ^ nation, and the crea- 
tion of the world. But even these are to be found 
in abundance among other nations as weÜ as among 
the Greeks. There is only one pioduction, the higli 
pre-eminenc3e of which givös to the early ages of 
the Gred^s a decided superiority over those of 
every other people, — ^the Homeric poems, the still 
aston^huig works of the lUad and the Odyssey^ 
These indeed are the work of a preceding age i 
but it is sufficiently evident from the language, the 
contents, and above all from the spirit of these 
poems, that they were designed and composed 
witlun ä short time (probably within a century) of 
the age of Solon^ In his time,, at all events, and 
|>artly by means of his personal exertions, they 
were first rescued from the preeariousness and fbr^ 
getfulness of oral irecitation, arranged in the order 
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in which we see them, and rendered» as they havd 
tret since continued to he, the objects of universal 
attention and r^ard. 

Sdon and his successors in the government of 
Athens, Pisistratus and the Piinstratidscf^ over and 
Aove the delight which they must have derived 
fitnn the compositions themselves, vfeie probably in^ 
fluenced by views of a nature purely political, to 
interest themselves in the preservation of the Ho- 
meric poems. About this period, that is six hun^ 
dred years before Christ, the independence of the 
Greeks of Asia Minor was much ä^eatened^ not 
indeed as yet by the power of Persia, but by that 
of the Lydia» mcmarchs, whose kingdom was soon 
after swallowed up in the immense empire of Cyru& 
As so(m, however, as that conqueroir had overcome 
Croesus, and extended his power over the lesser 
Asia, no dear-sighted patriot could any longier con* 
ceal from himself the great danger which was im-^ 
pendent over Greece* The greater part of the 
Grecian states, indeed, seem to have remained 
long in their security, without foreseeing the stormi 
whidi was so near them, and which burst with such 
fiiry cm theur continent during the reigns of Darius 
and of Xerxes. But the danger must have heeä 
soon aad thoroughly perceived by Athens, linked bb 
she was in the dosest intimacy with the Asiaticf 
Greeks, not only by all the ties of a flouridung' 
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tomoietee, hat also by the cohibiob oHgin of ihm 
tonic race. 'The revival of tfa^e old «osfcga whieh 
Ifelate how Grecian heioes Warred with united 
«tiength agaiort Asßßf and laid siege to the metr(K- 
polis of Friam^ occurred« at leasts at a vary favour« 
able period« to nourish in the Greeks the pride ^ 
hetinc feelings« and excite th^m to like deeds 'm 
the cause of their independence^ 

Whe^ier any such event as the Trojan war ever 
in r^ali^ took place, we have no positive means of 
dedding. The dynasty of Agai^emnon mi th# 
Atsreidae« however, faQs almost within the liinit«^ 
of history. Neithar is it at aB unlikely that mudb 
intercourse subsisted at a very early period betwew 
tile Greek peninsula and Asia Minor ; lor the in- 
habitants of tibe two countries were kindred peoples, 
speaking nearly the same language^ and Felops^ 
firom whom the peninsula itself derived its nam^ 
Was a native of Asia. That the carrying away of 
n idngie princess should have been the cai^e of an 
universal and long protracted war, is, at leset, abun- 
dantly consistent with the spirit of the heroic times« 
and fordbly recals to our recollection a parallel 
period in the history of Christendom, and the chi- 
valry of the middle ages. However much of fable 
and alli^ry may have been weaved into the story 
of Helen and Troy, that many great recollections of 
the r^note ages w^e in soipe manner connected 
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with the local dtüatiön of Troy itself^ is manifest! 
from the graves of heroes, — ^the earthen tumuli 
which are still visible on that part of tlie coast; 
That these old Greek moimds oi^ inonuments, which 
were; according to universal tradition, pointed out 
as the graces of Achilles and Fatrocliia»-M)ver one 
of which Alexander wept, envying the &te of the 
hero who had found a Homer to celebrate him,— that 
these were in existence in the time of the poet 
Iiimself is, I thinks äpparent'from many passages of 
the Iliad. It was reserved for the impious, or at 
least thd foolish curiosity of Our own age, to ran- 
sack these toi&bs, and violate the sacred repose of th^ 
ashes and arms of heroes, which were found still to 
exist within their recesses^ But all these are matters 
of no importance to the tobject of which I am at 
present treating * for although the Trojan war had 
been altc^ether the creation of the poet's fancy, that 
circumstance could have had little influence eith^ 
on the object which Solon and Fisistratucr had in 
iview, or on the spirit of patriotism which was exdted 
by the revival of the Homeric poemSi The story 
was at all events universally believed, and listened 
to, as an incident of true and authentic history. . 

To the Greeks accordingly, of every age, thesfe 
poems possessed a neetr and a national interest of thi 
most lively and touching character, while to us their 
principal attraction consists in the Qiore universal 



«harm of beautiful narration» and in the lofty, re- 
presentations which they unfold of the heroic life. 
For here there ;^reväils not any peculiar mode of 
thinking, or system of prejudices, adapted to live 
only within a limited period, or exclusively to 
celebrate the fame and pre-eminence of some parti- 
culai* race ; — defects which are so apparent both in 
the old sbUgs of the Arabians, and in thie poemd of 
Ossian. There breathes throughout these poems a 
freer iSpirit, a sensibility niore open, itiore pure, and 
more universal — ^aliVe to every feeUng which can 
make an impression on our nature, and extending 
to every circumstance and (Condition of the great 
family of man^ A whole World is laid open to our 
view in the utmost beauty and clearness^, a rio^, a liy- 
ing, and an ever moving picture. The two heroic p^r- 
Konagesof Achilles and Ulysses, which occupy the first 
places in this new istate of existence^ embody the whole 
of a set of Universal ideas and characters which are to 
be found in ahnoi^t all the traditions of heroic a^s, 
although nowhere else So happily imfolded or deline- 
ated with so masterly ä hand; AchiDes, a youth- 
ful hero, who, in the fulness of his victorious strength 
and beauty, exhausts all the glories of the fleeting 
life of man, but is doomed to an äarly death and a 
tragical destiny, is the first and the most lofty of 
these characters ; and a character of the same species 
is to be found in numberless^oems of the heroic 
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age, but perhaps no vibeie, if we except tbe writei9 
of Greece, so well developed as in the «agas of our 
northern ancestors. Even among the most lively 
nat^oniB, the traditions and recollections of the haroic 
times are invested with a half moumfiil and melan-» 
choly feeling, a spirit of sorrow, sometimes elegiac, 
more frequently tragical — ^which speaks at once to 
pur bosoms from the inmost soid of the poetry in 
which they ar^ embodied : whether it be that the 
idea of a long vanished* age of freedom, greatness» 
and heroism, stamps of necessity such an impresfion 
on thoise who are accustomed to live am<«ig the 
narrow and limited instituticms of after times ; or 
whether it be not rather that poets have chosen to 
express, only in coinpositions of a certain sort and 
in relation to eertaiBf periodf^ those feefings of 
distant reverence and self abasement with which it is 
natural to u» at a}l times to reflect on the happiness 
and simplicity of ages that have long passed away. 
In Ulysses we have displayed another and a less 
elevated form of the heroic fife, but one scarcely 
less fertile in subjects f<wr poetry, or less interesting 
to the curiosity rf posterity. This is the voyagfaig 
and wandering hero, whose experience and acuteness 
are equal to his valour, who is alike prepared to 
suffer with patience every hardship, and to plunge 
with boldness into every iadventure ; and who thus 
affords the most unhnated scope for the poetical 
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imagmation, by giving the opportunity of introduce 
ing and adorning whatever of wondoiiil or of rare 
is supposed, during the in&ncy of ge<^raphy^ by the 
simple people of early sodeties, to belong to ages 
and places with which they are personally unac- 
quainted. The Homme works are equalled^ or 
perhaps surpaissed, in awfid strength and depth of 
feeling by the poetry of thö üorth«^— in audädty, in 
ispiendour, and in pomp, by that of the oriental 
nations; Their peculiar excellence Hes in the intui- 
tive perception of truth, the accuracy of descrip-^ 
lion, and the great deahiess bf understanding, 
which are united in them^ iü a mannar sb unique, 
with all the simplicity of childhood, and all the 
richness of an uhrivalled imagination. In them we 
find a mode df composition so lull, that it often be**- 
icomes polix^ and yet we are never weary of it, so 
matchless is the chiärm of the language, and so 
airy the lightness of the Narrative ; an almost dra- 
matic deveiopemeht of characters and passions, of 
spieeches and replieis; and an almost historical fidelity 
in thii descripticm of incidents the most minute. It 
is perhaps to this last peculiarity, which distinguishes 
Homer so much, even among the poets of his own 
country, that he is indebted for the name by which 
he is known to uä; f^or Homerds signifies, in 
Greek, ä witness or voucher, and this name has pro- 
bably been given to him m account of his truth,— 
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such truth I mean as it was in the power of apoet-^ 
especially a poet who celebrates heroic ages, Uf 
possess. To us he is indeed a Homer — a faith-' 
fill voucher, an uufalsifying witness of the true 
shape and fashion of the heroic life. The other 
explanation of the word Homeros — * a blind 
man' — ^is pointed out in the often repeated and 
vulgar history which has come down to us of the 
life of a poetr concerning whom we know absolute- 
ly nothings and is without doubt altogether to be 
despised. In the poetry of Milton, even without 
the express assertion of the poet himself, we can 
discover many marks that he saw only with the in«' 
temal eye of the mind, but was deprived of the 
quickening and cheering influence of the light of 
d^y. The poetry of Ossian is clothed, in like 
manner, with a melancholy twilight, and sectos to 
be wrapped, as it were, in an everlasting cloud. It 
is easy to perceive that the poet himself was in a 
similar condition^ But he who can conceive that 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, the most dear and ln^ 
minous of ancient poems, were composed by one 
deprived of his sight, must, at least in some degree, 
close his own eyes, before he can resist the evidence 
of so niany thousand circumstances which testify, 
80 incontrovertibly, the reverse. 

In whatever way, and in whatever century^ the 
Homeric poems might be created and fashioned^ 
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^l€y^pIace before us a time when the heroic age 
was on the decline» or had perhaps already gone by. 
For there are two different worlds which both exist 
together in the compositions of Homer, — ^the world 
of marvels and tradition, which still however ap- 
pears to be near, and lively before the eyes of the 
poet ; and the living circumstances and present 
concerns of the world which produced, the poet 
himself This commingling of the . present and 
the past (by which the first is adorned and the 
second illustrated), lends in a pre-eminent degree to 
the Homeric poems, that charm which is so pecu- 
liarly then: characteristic. 

Of old the whole of Greece was ruled by kings 
who claimed descent from the heroic races. This 
J» still the case in the world of Homer. Very 
soon, however, after his time, the regal form of 
government was entirely laid aside, and every people 
which had power enough to be independent, erect- 
ed itself into a little republic. This change in the 
government of states, and. the condition of their 
citizens, must have had a tendency to render the re- 
lations of society every day more and more prosaic. 
The old heroic tales must have by degrees become 
foreign to the feelings of the people, and there 
can be little doubt that this universal revolution 
of governments must have mainly contributed to- 
wards bringing Homer into that sort of oblivion, 
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erat of which he im &8t lecaOed by the efforts of 
SqIoq and Pisistratus. 

llie Homeric poems aiie of somveh importa&p9i 
in the literature both pf Greece and ^f all Europe 
and are in sp great a d^ree the fountain heads 
firom which all the refinement of the an^ients^WA? 
derived, that I cou].d not lesirt die temptatk» of 
detaining you at least a few mosieBte m consider^ 
ing their character. It is indeed at all tiines my 
wish to confine myself to inventors ; and I shall 
not scruple to pass wi A the utmost rapidity over, 
whole centuries of imitation. I pass oyer the 
whole period which intervened hßtweea ^pkn and 
the Persian war. This period was indeed cinefly 
occupied hy weak imitati<ui8 of Homer, or by atv 
tempts toward« new exprtioni^ of intellect, and new 
specie^ of writing, which reached npt till long aftar- 
wards the fiiH and perfect developement of matu- 
rity. Besides, th^ works of the greater part of^ 
the poets and other authprs of this period have en- 
tirely perished, and they are known to us only by 
scattered fragments, and. the criticisms of their sue-, 
cessors. 

The Persian waJr itself^ which forms, in a politi- 
cal point of view, the most remarkabile epoch in 
the history of Greece, is illustrious even when con- 
sidered in regard to literature, and was distinguish- 
ed by many great poets and authors whose writings 



iure Still in <mr himAi; Pkidar, who was lKm<^ured 
by the Greeks as without exoeptioH the most 
suhlime of all then: poets» survived the conclusion 
0f this war ; during which his conduct gave rise to 
the susjneion that his dispositions were not patriotic 
but fiivourable to the interests of the invader«. 
MedkybäB, the oldest of the great tragedians of 
Greece^ wüs himsdf a soldier, and fought with 
heroism in nmny of those glorious batiles--M)ne of 
whidi he has odebrated by perhaps the most daring 
exertion of his dramatic genius. Herodotus» some« 
what younger, was bom only a few years befcwe 
Xarxes undertook his prodigious enterprise against 
the Greeks ; and when he read, before assembled 
Greece, the books of his history (which do much 
honour even to such a contest as they record), the 
great events which occupy his narrative were yet 
Iresh in the proud recollection of his victorious 
eountrymen. 

The reproach which has been cast upon the 
character of Findar is easily accounted for, by 
the aversion so frequently apparent in his writ- 
ings, for that predominance of the democratic 
principle which gave cause, in his time, to so many 
violent commotions throughout Greece, and which 
occasioned in the end consequences yet more der 
^tructive; — as well as by the evident partiaKty 
whidh he shews for the regal fofm of government. 
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and tliat hrihienre of the nolality ^vhidi lanaine^ 
always po poweifbl amaiig the D<Hic states. Mo^ 
naidiy aqd aristocracy, however, it is fiur to ob^ 
senre, do not Bppeai among any oth^ pec^le of an-; 
tiqaity in a lig^t at once so mild and so iBnstrions 
as in the empire of Persia — a goTcnmient whidi, 
in whatever way its power might be abused by parti-: 
Cohu* princes, was on the whole founded on the basis 
of elevation of sentiment, and purity of mannas. 

A^ a Doric writer, Pindar is doubly valuable to 
us, for he is the sole r^resentative of the many 
that are lost What we call Greek literature, and 
possess under that name in the great writers who 
have come down to us, is in trutlii only the litera- 
ture of Ionia and Athens,-7-and, if we take in the 
later times, cf Alexandria. But at the same time 
when poetry, history, and philosophy, were flourish-: 
ing in Athens and the Ionian states, the Doric 
people — (a race of Greeks so differmt firom the lo? 
nians in manners and government, in language and 
in modes of thinking) — possessed a literature distinct 
and peculiar to themselves — ^the existence of which is 
almost the only £ict with respect to it of which we 
can be said to be assured ;--^poets of every kind,— a 
peculiar form of drama, — and, after the time of Py- 
thagoras, philosophers also and other writers. AI7 
though all these have perished we have still Pindar; 
and from him we may extract at least some general 
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ides of Dorio manners, and, if we : make due at • 
lo^ances for the ornaments and partialities of the 
poet, of Dorip life. 

Nothing, can hß more foreign to the style of 
Fipdar than the elaborate wildness of imagination^ 
and the artificial obscurity which chajracterise the 
inodem imitations of this great poet, and have 
from them received the name of Pindaric. If 
there be any obscurity in his own writings^ it arises 
from the frequent allusions which he makes- to 
things whijdi are indeed foreign to us, but whicb 
were £uniliar and present tp^ those for whmn he 
Vfxote, While he is celebrating the victor, in some 
games, it is not unnatural for him to introduce the 
praise of that heroic race from which he is descend- 
ed—or of tl^e city in which he was bom-r-or of the 
0eity in whose honour the games were held; and 
this gives oocasiofi, without doybt, to some abrupt? 
ness of transition. In truth these festival songs 
can scarcely be called lyric ppems, at least they 
bear little resemblance to what we commonly uur 
^erstand by that name. They are heroic or epx^ 
poems composed in celebration of particular events, 
which were not mer^y sung^ but accompanied with 
music and dancing, and Inrought forward in a: man«: 
ner somewhat dramatic. The peculiar character 
ristics of Pindar are — the lofty beauty and musir 
<pal softness of his language — a;ud his fondness 9f 
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considerisg cfvery siilgeet in tbe most d^nifiect 
pomt c^ view of whieh it is snsoeptible. The 
graceM repose of high-born lords, who in peace^ 
fill times, and surrounded hj happy dependents,, 
passed a careless life in dutilric pastimes and con* 
tests; or listened, among the sodtety of congeniid 
friends, to the songs of illusMoos poets, and th^ 
eelehration of thdbr heroic ancestors, — ^these are the 
«uhjects mhjph Pindar has tteated with unrivalled 
excellence,^-and such is the mode of life winch 1^ ask 
cribes, not to his beloved victors al<me, and the Doric 
iiol4^ but to the gods themsdves in Olympui^ 
and to those whose virtues shall entitle them to 
participate in ihe glories of an eternal life. 

The next great poet, iBsehylus, was one of an^ 
oth» kind, and animated witii a spirit altogether 
different. The warlike, bold, and lofty sentiments 
^ a soldier inflamed with the love o( freedom, 
whidi are ever bursting forth in his poetry, {^ce 
us at once within the drde of that feeling which 
might well be Üie predominant one of haughty 
Athens during the time of the great struggle which 
(die so glorioody mainträied. As a poet he apt 
pears only in that form which is the first in dignity, 
»id the most peculiar to Greece^^the great form of 
tragedy-^which he himself first &$hioned and xm^ 
folded, although perhaps he never carried it to the 
fribiess of its perfection. His poetry i^ pre-eminentn 



If pdfwerful, in the ^tjftemAcm of the terriUe and 
tragic PM8101I& The depth of poetic feelii^ ii 
in him accompanied iivith the intense eamestnesi 
of phi]o60]diic thonght A jMoBopher well may 
he be called; and the reproach vib^iii haii heeit 
fiurown against faimr-*that he had revealed in hia 
poems the mysteries, or the concealed doctrines of 
the secret society of Eleusis— is a proof how much 
truth in all things had been the object of his mosi 
earnest inquiries. In his spirit the whole mytho«^ 
)ogy of the Greeks assumed a new, a peculiar, ä I 
dbaraeteristic appearance. He has not been ecm^^ ^ 
tented with the representation of itw^^vu^y.! tragi«; | 
ea| events : Throughout aU his works there prevaib | 
an universal^apd perpetual recurrence to a whole \ 
world of triigedy. The subjection of the oU 
gods and Titans — and the history of that 1<^ race 
being subdued and enslaved by a mea&er and les* 
n^irthy generfition-— -these are the great points to 
whidi almost idl his narrations and sijl his catasr 
trophes may hß referred. The original dignity and 
greatness of nature and of man, and tiie daily de^ 
fdension ol both into weakness and worthlessness, ia 
another pf his themes. Yet in the midst of the 
ruins and fiagments of a perilling world, he de-^ 
lights to astonidt us now and then with a view of 
that old gigantic sferength-^the sjnrit of which 
aeems to be embodied in his ProfiietheucH^vei' 
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bold and ever free— «diamed and tortured, yet in- . 
vincible within. It is impossible to deny to tUur 
representation the merit of a moral sublimity, whidt 
is more glorious than any merdy poetical beauty of 
which tragedy can be the vehicle. 

Herodotus» from whom we have our account of 
the Persian war, has been called the-&dier of his- . 
tory.: It is true that his work pretends to be 
liothing more than a chronicle — a candid and open 
iiarration of all the incidents which occurred in the^ 
neighbourhood, and made the greatest impression 
on the mind of the narrator — ^with which he has, 
moreova:, interwoven whatever he knew from any 
Other source, either of the world or of its history — 
auul into whidi he has introduced, by way of epi-^ 
ipde, a description of his travels, iududing all the 
observations which he had made on the manners 
yid customs of foreign countries, little known to 
the Greeks in general, but carefrQly visited and 
studied by himself« The number of his episodes» 
and the free and poetical arrangement which he 
has followed, have induced many critics to rank 
|ds work among the ^pic narrations of heroic ac^ 
tions. But in reality, the truth, the simplicity, the. 
cleamess, the flexibility, and the unsought pathoa 
which characterise. Herodotus, are exactly the 
qualities which render an historical work perfect 
iiji its kind, raid which^ Jt^ut fpr their rarity, — ^we^: 
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diould all be ready to consider as the most indis- 
pensibly necessary in that species of oompo»tioii^ 
He is the Homer of history. 

To these three great authors whom I have attempt^ 
ed to describe» succeeded, although at some little dis^ 
tance of time, others of a rank equally exalted. 
The first is Sophocles. In every «pedes of intd- j 
lectual devdopement — (as in the visible gradations 
of the physical world) — ^there is one short period 
of complete bloom— one highest point of fiilnei» 
and perfection— which is manilested, at the mo- 
ment of its existence, by the beauty and the &ult* 
iessness of the form and the language in whidh it 
is embodied. This point, not in the art of compos- 
ing tragedies alone, but in the whole poetry and | 
mental refinement of the Greeks, is the period of \ 
Sophodes. ' In him we find an ov^owing fialness 
of that indescribable ehann ci which we can par- 
ceive only rare specimens in the writings of most 
other poets and writers — ^but which whenever we 
do find it, we at once, by intuition as it were, re- 
cognise to be the symbol of perfection, whether it 
makes its appearance in the structure of thought 
or the style of language. Through the transpa- 
rent beauty of his works we can perceive the in- 
ternal harmony and beauty of his soul. It is 
worthy of remark, that in most of the old poets 
many traces axe to be found of a peculiar know- 
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iedge, and just conceptions, of the nature and 
uttiibutes df the Deity. Or if it be impossiblcf 
that they had really these caQce^on»-^whidi 
Msms to follow of necessity from what we know re- 
specting the ages in which they lived) — ^it were at 
least the height of injustice to deny,« that the greatesi? 
and die best of them have anticipated, to a wonder* 
fill d^ree, those deep feeling» of a^e and reverence 
with which wi^ bom in hap{>ier days^ contemplate 
the repealed diaraeter of God^ In none of the' 
inost ancient poets does this app^atr wkld moris 
eleaiiiesa and brifiiancy thin in Sophocles. In all 
countries it has been the &te and progress of poetry 
to b^;in with the wonderful and the dublinie, with 
the mysterious majesty of the gods, and the elevat? 
ed character of the heroic times^ — and ever after« 
wards to descend lower and lower from this loftj^ 
iigh1>-^to approach nearer £ind nearei^ to tJs^ 
earth-«-till at last it miks-^never to rise' again-^' 
into the common life and dti^enship of ordinary 
mem The region most favqjtndbfe^fijtjpoetry iar 
that^jAi(^iJie^^ middle, bet^n these Wa 

extremes, whOe the magnanimity of the heroic rime' 
still appears natural and unsought, and while our' 
conceptions of Deity, although stSl frdsih ^d ani-* 
mated, do not stalk before us m the gigümtic forms 
of supernatural strength and terror, but have as- 
sumed the mUder and more touching charteter of 
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kuman tendäness» isierexi%, and lepose. This is 
the peculiar r^ion and delight of Sophodes. With 
tegaaA to the artificial stniotuxe of Greek tragedy 
which was by him fatynight to its perfisctioii, iflfaali 
have iiiaayopixartimities <£ cmwidering ^t tsub^ 
ject in the sequel-^-and then move particiilarly, 
when I «hall have to call your attenlÜGn to tibe sao* 
cessM or abortive attempts of other nations is 
imitate, or naturalise among themselves» this great 
form d( the art of poetry among the Greeks. 

Euripides was lihe miccessor of Sophocles in hii 
srU but nnt in his sentiments» which are, indeed» 
those of aa altogether different generation. He 
was at least as much an 4)rator as a poet, and ac- 
cordingly as men judge &vourably or unfovouraUy 
of him» is commonly styled dther a philosopher, or a 
aophist But in the school of soj^try he certainly 
was finmed^ and from it he has unquestionably 
borrowed many ornaments of a nature altog^her 
foreign from that of poetry ; a circumstance which is 
often dwelt upon with peculiar fdicity by his umner^ 
cifril enemy and persecutor Arktophanes. But he&xe 
1 proceed to describe in a few words this writer and 
some others of the declinii^ age of Greece, it is 
necessary that I should first explain, in a brief and 
general manner, by what steps, about ihe commenoe- 
ment of the civil wars and political corruptions of tlie 
country, the race of sophists succeeded in acquiring 
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Aat mde». destracÜTe, and subdutng infltiäiice Oter 
the intellecfcaal character of Greece, which they 
maintained without opposition till Socrates rose up 
against them ; who having hitnigfat hack the per^ 
verted taste of ihe Athenians as fiff as it was pos-^ 
sible» from the. orors of these pemieions teachers,' 
became the founder of that nobler sdiool out of 
whidi Flato proceeded» 
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THIS LATEB LtTERATURE OP THE dll£EKS*^THEIR SOFHÜSTS ANS 
pkiLOSOrHEBS— THE ALEXANDRIAN AGE. 

In my first lecture I endeavotired, by a rapid isketch^ 
to recall to your reboUection the brilliant q^ectade 
of Greek genius, as it flourisfaedi for a few years in 
all its power and pre-eminence; I must now set be* 
tare you the darker side of the picture» and prö^ 
i^ed iö contemplate the effects of that principle of 
decay, whose operation is destined to follow so 
felosety and so certainly, iafter eveify period diistin- 
guished by the greatness of its intentions, and the 
beauties of its productions ;^'^-and' which here also^ 
When manners had become impure, and govern^ 
ments ciomipted, by meahs of a false and deceitM 
sophistry^ succeeded in accomplishing the utter ruin 
of art and genius among the Greekä^ 

The first great Writer who sets before us a view of 
this decline and corruption of Greece^ as manifested 
iii the incidents of her political history^ is Thucy- 

VOB. I. n 
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dides. By the loftiness of his style, and the depth 
of his reflections, this author has secured to him- 
self a place among the Tery first writers of Greece. 
His history is the masteipiece of eneigetic repre^ 
sentation ; — such was the judgment of all antiquity 
concerning it, and on that account it was common- 
ly said to be, not indeed a poetical, but a historical 
drama. And truly, well might the history of that 
great civil war which occasioned the decline, and 
ended in the ruin of his once flourishing, happy, 
and ]X}werful country, appear to the historian him- 
self as possessing all the life and interest of a fear« 
iui tragedy. The events ^f«4iich he has recorded 
are indeed invested, to our eyes, with an interest 
yet more mighty ; for to them we can now trace 
consequences which in his time could not have 
been apparent-^in than Mde perceive the causes 
of the decay and down&ll, not of Athens only 
but of universal Greece. Thucydides both fram^ 
ed and perfected that form of historical writing 
which is peculiar to the Greeks. The charaeteris« 
tics of his method of composing history consist, 
first, in the interweaving of political speeches,, 
^med in a manner at once dear and elaborate, 
whidi introduce us into the secret motives and 
councils by whidi the political events of the period 
were governed, enable us to survey every particulai? 
incident exactly from that point of view in which 
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it was regarded by each of the most opposite par- 
tfeff, — and lay open the most hidden wiles of con* 
tending statesmen^ with an acumen superior to 
what was ever exerted by the craftiest of them all ;: 
secondly» in an almost poetical» minute^ energetic^ 
and lively representation of battles, and those other 
external inddents which occupy but tob great a 
space in the hii^tbry of human affairs ; and lastly; 
in the accumulation of all those highest excellencies 
of style» which can be embodied in the richest^ most 
ornamented» and most energetic prose» 

The similarity of their political institutions» and 
the equal weight and influence which was» under 
their form of government^ attached to popular ora^ 
tory» enabled the Romans to naturalise among 
themselves this particular species of Writing» with 
greater ease» and a sUccess more perfect than any 
other department of the literature of the Greeks. 
With us modem Europeans the case is widely di& 
farent ; our attempts towards imitation of the Greek 
historians have been in general lamentably unsuc^ 
cessfiil. The relations of society among» vs are 
totally of another sort from what they were in the 
republics of antiquity» and oratory exerts no longer 
over mankind that imperative and often destruc« 
tive influence which it fonherly possessed. Above 
all» such is the effect of that inmiense storehouse 
lof , facts which we have it in our power to review in 
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tlie ocffleeted lagbory vi the mM^ Üiat we lure 
lort all taste fiar mmnte and poetical denaiptions cf 
battles» acges, and other external inddents; we de- 
ore instead of these, short and predse AeiAes 
whidi carry ns without any cncnmlocalioii to the 
point in view, and explain in ample narrative 
events as they really hqipened^ with the true canse» 
whidi hrongfat them aboat. Herodotus, distin^ 
guidied as he n by unadorned simplicity and bean-' 
tiful deamess, possesses a mndi greater share oC 
this expressive brevity, and ccnncides much meie 
nearly with our ideas of exoeDenee— -orat least with 
the scope el our own attempts in historical com- 
positaon, than Thueydides. He acoordingfy is the 
modd of modem htstorians, and indeed^ he wai$ 
the model of Thueydides himself who, however in 
some respects he may &11 short of perfeelion, holds 
unquestionably the first place among the historians 
of Greece. His want of perfection lies ndther in 
the arrangement of his history as a whole, nor in 
the omneetion of its parts, for these are through- 
out dignified and exquisite,, or as was expressed m 
the universal encomium of antiquity, weH woriJiy 
of a great historical tragedy; but merely in hii» 
style, which is somewhat massive and hard, and not 
unfrequently obscure. Whether it be that the hot 
touch of the master's hand was denied, not to the 
latter part alone and the conclusion, but (as it hais 
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heea conjectured by a critic of great discernment), 
to the general review and polishing of the whole 
work ; qx whether it be, that it was hnpossible f(»r 
one who composed before the expiration of the age 
In which the art of writing in prose was first creat* 
ed and fa^ioned — (more particularly for one who 
made use of a style so ambitious as that wMch was 
Mtempted by this prince of historians), to reach at 
once the masterly eminence to which he has attain*^ . 
ed^ without leaving behind him some traces of the 
laborious straining and toil which must have pr^ 
iseded the accomplishment of his daring undertake 
^ng ;— or whether it might not be that Thucydides 
found a style, such as he has employed, sublime 
and masterly, yet rough and in some measure re- 
pulsive, the most suitable vehide for the dark cotv* 
jtents of Ins tragic story,— the fearful catastrophes, 
the decay and the ruin of his country ;^n so much 
that he disdained to record and lament them, in 
the language of elegance, but considered himself 
throughout the progress of his wark-^^(what he has 
powerfiilly declared himself in its commencement)— 
as one framing ^ history destined to be a possession 
unto eternity. * 

While Thucydides has thus set before our eyep, 

.^nd explained, in a general manner, the causes and 

progress of internal corruption in all the states and 

♦ Krvfiti is mit* 
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Micietiei of Greece i Aristopliaiies, on the other 
hand^ has painted die deep dedine rf mannen 
not only in Athens hat throogfacnt all die icpaUiGa 
of Greece^ in a manner and with a power of whn^ 
those who are onaeqaainted with him can form no 
conception^ bat the place of which coold not hav^ 
heen supplied to as by any other poetical wcnk, or 
by any monnment whatever of antiquity. In tins 
pmnt of riew, when considered a$ a docmnent of 
the history of andent manners, the valae of his 
works is now aniTersally recc^nised. 

If we would judge of Aristophanes as a writer 
and fts a poet — we must transplant ourselves freely 
and entirely into the age in which he lived« In 
the modem ages of Europe it has often been made 
the subfect of reproach agaiqst particular nations 
or periods, that literature in general, but principally 
the poets and their works, have too exclusiyely en- 
deavoured to regulate themselves according to the 
rules of polished society, and, above all, the pre- 
judices of the female sex. Even among those nations 
and in those periods which have been most frq- 
quently charged with thip fault, there has been 
no want of authors, who have loudly lamented that 
it should be so, and asserted and maintained with 
no inconsiderable zeal, that tbe introduction of this 
far-sought elegance and gallantry, not only into the 
body of literature as a wbole^^ but ^ven into those 
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^eparähents of it where their presence is mosi uu- 
suitable, ha« an evident tendency to make literature 
tame, poor, unif(»in^ and unmanly,. It may be, that 
there is some foundation for this complaint : the 
whole literature of antiquity, bmt particularly that 
of the Greeki^, lies ppen to a reproach of an entire- 
ly opposite nature. If our literature has some- 
times been too exclusively feminine, theirs was at alt 
times uniformly and exclusively masculine, not 
unfrequently of a nature far more rough and un* 
poHshed than might have been expected from the 
general intellectual character and refinemeiit of the 
ancient& 

Jn the most andent times indeed (as, even at 
this day, we can judge from the picture of manners 
which is unfolded to us in the Homeric poems), 
the situation of women in Greece possessed a con- 
siderable share of freedom and respectability; if 
we compare it with that of the same sex in othet 
countries, at a period equally early in the formation 
of society, we may even say that it was happy. 
But in later times the Greeks adopted by degrees 
all the tyrannical prejudices of their Asiatic neigh- 
bours, and, like them, devoted the whole female sex 
to total seclusion, confinement, and degradation. 
The republican form of government was, of itself, 
inimical in the highest degree to the influence and 
^mpcHtance of the women; for its evident tendency 
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tvM to fin tlie whole life and cool of the men wit^ 
mMen o£ ppUie moment-^with views yrbidk 
whether tfaejr were just or ülse, and events wlndi 
whether they were real (« fictitiaas, were aU of a 
nature parety patrigtic— ^and, above aU, to engross 
the whole attention of eadi individual, with the pe^ 
^uliar political tenets or prgudioes of the sect w 
party to whidi he belonged. It is true thft the si- 
tuation of the women was not every where the 
same ; on the contrary it was extremely diffisrent 
in diffa'ent states ; and the several tribes which were 
included under the common name pf Greeks» dis^ 
agreed in this matter as mu(2h as they did in al- 
most every other point either of manners or pf po-. 
litics« In Sparta, and in general among all the de- 
soendents of the Doric race, more particularly 
among those of them who had adopted the ethi- 
cal prindples of the Pythagoreans, the natural 
rights and dignity of the female character were 
recognised infinitely more than in the Ionian re- 
publics. Upon the whole, howevpr, it were in vain 
to deny that the Asiatic system of seduding and 
confining the women had obtained a very extensive 
influence throughout Greece, — a circumstance which 
can indeed be easily traced in certain unhappy 
effects which it produced en the works of Grecian 
genius. In th^se works, however masterly in 
Other respects may be their excellence, there i$ 



f$ftm' wanting a c^rtfun d^ücäle bloom of mmaaäf 
tendernesB and refinement» whkh is very fiur fiem 
being fi|; for introduction every where,r-than ^liiicb 
nothing can be more utterly detestable wben it 
bears the slightest m»k of being fin: sought or ki 
boured-~but which we miss with no incQUsideraUe 
IP^ret in those situations where it might have 1been 
appropriately admitted-^to say nothing of tl^ dis^ 
gust which we &el when its place is occupied by 
vulgarity or coarseness, whether real or affected. 
Through this Vice hi their mode of life, the writ- 
ings of the ancients in general, but most of all, 
those of the Greeks, have not only been ren«: 
(dered less polished than might have been, expect- 
ed firom people so distinguished as they were for 
refinement and urbanity ; the ooptempt and de- 
pression of ^ the female sex have wrought their own 
revenge by eflfects yet more positivdy injurious, 
and stained the whole body of their literature with 
a rudeness that is always unmannerly, and not un- 
frequently unnatural. Even in the most beautiful 
and noble of the works of the ancients, our atten« 
tion is every now and then irresistibly recalled by 
some circumstance or other to this point, in which 
their morality was so defective, and their manners 
so perverted from the standard of their original 
llimplicity. 
. Heie, where we are treating of the decline of Gre^ 
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mn mannen, and of the writ^ who has painteA 
that dedine the most powerfully' and the most 
dearly— ^e consideration of this common defect 
of antiquity has I imagine heen not improperly in-»' 
troduced. But when this imperfection has once 
been distmctly recogfnised as one» the reproach of 
whidb affects in justice not the individual writers^ 
but rather the coUectiye character, manners, and li-^ 
teratnre of antiquity ; it were absurd to allow our^ 
selves to he any longer so mneh. influenced by it, as 
to disguise from ourselves the great qualities often 
found in combination with it in writings which are 
altogether invaluable to us, both as specimens of 
poetical art, and as representations of the spoken wit 
of a very highly refined state of society— to refuse, 
in one word, to perceive in Aristophaltes the great 
poet whidi he really is. It is true that the spedes 
and form of his wri^ingr^if indeed that can be said 
with propriety to bdong to any precise spedes of 
fiffm of composition — are things to which we havo 
90 parallel in modem letters. All the peculiarities 
of the old comedy may be traced to those ddfica^ 
tions of physical powers, which weip prevalent 
arncmg the andents. Among them, in the fes-r 
livals dedicated to Bacchus and the ether frolick-r 
wme ddties, every sort of freedom— even the wildn 
^ ebullitions of mirth and jollity, were not only 
IbwgQ permitted-^they were strictly in diiaracter» 
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and formed» in truth» the consecrated ceremonial of 
the season. The fancy» above all things» a powc!^ 
by its very nature impaläent of constraint» the 
birthright and peculiar possession of the poet» was 
«n these oeca^ens permitted to attempt the most 
audacious heights» and revel in the wildest world of 
dreamt^ — ^loosened for a moment from ^ those fet^ 
ters of law» custom, and propriety» which at other 
times» and in other species of writing, must eVar 
regulate its exertion even in the hands of poets. 
The true poet, however» at whatever time this old 
privilege granted him a Satumalian licence for th^ 
play of his fancy» was uniformly impressed with a 
senie of the obligation under which he lay» not 
only by a rich and various display of his inventive 
genius» but by the highest elegance of language 
and versification» to maintain entire his poetical dig« 
Hity and descent» and to shew in the midst of 
all his extravagances» that lie was not animated by 
prosaic petiüanee» nor personal spleen» but inspired 
with the genuine audacity and fearlessness of a 
poet. Of this there is the most perfect illustration 
in Aiistophanes. In language and versification his 
excellence is not barely acknowledged — ^it is such as 
to entitle him to take his place among the first 
-poets to whom Greece has given birth. In many' 
passages of serious and earnest poetiy which 
jfthanks \o the boimdless variety and lawless foimar. 
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tion of the popular comedy of Athens), he has here 
and there mtroduced, Aristophanes shews himself 
to he a true poet» and capable, had he so chosen, of 
reaching the highest eminence even in the more 
dignified departments of his art. However much 
his writings are disfigured by a perpetual admixture 
of obscenity and filth, and however great a part of 
his wit must to us in modem tunea he altogether 
unintelligible, — after deducting from the computa« 
tion every thing that is either offenäve or obscure, 
there will still remain to the readers pf Aristo- 
phanes a luxurious intellectual banquet of wit^ 
&ncy, invention, and poetical boldness. Lfiberty^ 
such as that of which he makes use^, could indeed 
have existed nowhere but under such a lawless de* 
mocraey. as that which ruled Athens during the life 
of Aristophanes. But that a species of drama ori* 
gmally intended solely for pqiular amusement in 
one particular city, should have admitted or hazards 
ed so rich a display of poetry — ^this is a drcum* 
Btance which cannot fitil to give us the highest pos-^ 
aible idea, if not of the general respectability, at. 
least of the liveliness, spirituality, and correct taste 
f>f the populace, in thi^t remarkable state which 
^nmed the focus and central point of all ^e elo- 
^nce and refinement, as well. as of all the law-^ 
Isssness and all the corruption, of the Greeks. 
This might be abundantly sufficient, not indeed 
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to i^epresent Aristoplianefi as a fit subject of imita« 
tion-^for that he can never be — ^but to set his merit 
as a poet m ite.true light But if we examine into 
the use which he has made as a man— *but more par^ 
ticularly as a citizen-M>f that liberty which was hi^ 
poetical birthiight, both by the manners of antiquity« 
and by the constitution of his country, we shall find 
many things which might be said still farther in his 
vindication, and which cannot indeed fiul to raise 
him personally in our esteem. His prindpal ment 
as a patriot consists in the fidelity with which be 
paints aU the corruptions of the state» and in the 
chastisement whidb he inflicts on the pestilent de^ 
magogues who caused that corruption or {Hrofited by 
its^ effects.' The latter duty was attended with no 
inconsiderable danger in a state governed by a de» 
mocracy, and during a time of total anarcfay--*yek 
Aristophanes ^ perfbrmed it with the most feaor« 
less resolution* It is true that he pursues and pa^ 
Todies Euripides with unrdenting severity; .but 
this is perfectly in character with that did spirit of 
merciless emnity which animated all the comic 
poets against tl^ tragedians; and it is impossi^ 
ble not to perceive that not only the more ancient 
ißschylus, but even his cotemporacry Sophoeles^ is 
unif<»mly mentioned in a^ tone altogether diffisrent, 
in a temper moderate and sparing-^nay, very fire* 
quently with the profoOndest feelings of admiratio» 
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and reispect; It forms another grievous subject of 
reproach against Aristophanesy Üiat he has repre« 
iSented in colours so odious, Socrates» the most wise 
and the most virtuous of all his fellow citizens ; it 
is however by no means improbable that this was 
not the effect of mere poetical wantonness; but 
that Aristophanes selected, witbout any bad inten« 
tion, that first ancL best of illustrious names, that 
he might under it rend» the Sophists as ridiculous 
as they deserved to be, and as foolish and worthless 
In the eyes of the people as be eonid make them. 
The poety it is not imlikdy, in his own mind, 
mingled and confounded, even without wishing it^ 
this inestimable sage with his enemies the Sophists, 
to whose school he had at first indeed been eon<« 
ducted by his inclination, but whose nucdms he 
studied, and whose schools he frequented in his 
maturer years, soldy with the view of making him- 
self master of that which ke intended to refiite and 
overthrow ; tibe utter vanity of whose doctrines in- 
duced him to begin the arduous attempt to revolu- 
tionise the whole intellectual character of hi» country- 
men, and reinstate truth in her r^ttftd supremacy. 
Not only poUtical institutions and private man«- 
Bers — but the art of eloquence itself, and all those 
branches of knowledge which exert themselves and 
lore communicated by speech — and, in short, the 
whole system of thinking, among the Greeks, were 
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poiämedi and conlit>ted* and degraded by the 
spirit of Sophistry, till Socrates turned back the 
43tream of destruction, and guarded his country ai 
w^ as might be a^pdnst the danger of itb future 
devastations. This indefatigable enquirer and 
£iend of truth» was ä silnf^ citizen of Athen«^ 
€fpent his days in the most narrow and limited situ- 
ation of iife^ and had no immediate influence ex^ 
ioept on a sikiall circle of chosen disciples and conger 
nial ftieods, and yet his was a life of greater im« 
portance to Greece, and his name forms perhapt 
a more remarkaUe epoch in her history, than^that 
ß£ either the lawgiver Solon, ix the conqueroJr 
Alexander.-^— But before I can set in an intelligi«. 
ble manner before your eyes this memorable strug- 
gle of Socrates, the regeneration of ]^osopby 
which resulted from it, and the subsequent entire 
tenovation and exaltation of the intdlectual cha^ 
racter of Greece-— it is necessary that I should first 
look backwajds for a moment to the more ancient 
philosophy and popular belief of the Greeks, as well 
as to the ccmimencemeüt of that spirit of sophistry^ 
which sprung up between that philosophy aiul that 
l^elief, and waa reconcileable with neither. 

However conspicuous was the pre-eminenoe of 
the Greeks in every thing which relates to art and 
general cultivation, in every thing which belongs fo 
Ihe external appeistrancö and sensiUe surface of ha* 
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man relnement ; it is impoAsible to äeay tHat Hbosi 
prindples which formed the grofund^work <tf all 
iheise brilliant and beautiful manife8t»tian8^'^-4he 
ideas of the Greeks ooncetning the natura of the 
joniverse, concerning God and man— wer^ far tob 
material, and, in eflPect, if not despicable^ at least 
uns^tis&ctory. The more ändeüt of the Greek 
philosöfphers themselves were indeed ttU of this opi* 
nion, for we find th^m perpetually laying hold d 
Homer and Hesiod, as the inost known ahd oele- 
ibrated masters of the Greek mythology^ not to ap^ 
prove of or praise thetn, but to ridicule in the masA 
their poetical theology, and to reprehend and con- 
demn them, in">)the severest terms» for the un- 
worthy, irrational, and immoral refvesentations oi 
the Deity which are contained in their works, and 
had, through their means^ become constituent parts 
of the popular faith. To us indeed these poetical 
representations wear no appearance but that of ä 
beautiful play of imagination^ and as such^ they aire 
well fitted to furnish us both with delight and 
inspiration; but if we reflect a little' deeper oil 
the matter, if We consider that these pleasing va^ 
garies of fSmcy were really received into th* popu« 
lar creed as so many sober truths, and contem- 
^ate thet necessary consequences of this, the Use 
4o which the herd of vulga:r> and unquestioning be^ 
Uevers must have applied them, in spite of all out 
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partiality for the bewitehing poetry in which these 
absurdities are embodied; we shall have, I imagine, 
no great diificiilty in adopting» at least to> a certain 
extent, the tmfavonrable and condemnatory judg-» 
Hient of the philosophers ] we shall at least feel and 
understand the grounds of their avernon; It is in- 
deed vtery probable that they carried their enmity to 
poetry, which had been rationally enough com- 
menced, niueh too &r, and that they depressed 
themselves much too generally in their vitupera-^ 
tion of poetical practice : for in truth the develope-^ 
ment of Greek genius was so dirersified, that no-^ 
thing was mora difficult than to pronounce a jiidg« 
ment at once juist and general concerning any part 
of their literature,— indlre particularly in the earlj^^ 
period of its history. However this might be$ it is 
extremely probable that the poems jirevious to the 
time of Homer, those son^ which celebrated the 
labours of Hercules — the war of gods; giants, and 
heroesj^-^the beleaguering of Thebes ■■ by the seven 
thampions,«^but above all the marvellous expedi- 
tion of Jason and the Argonauts-^might have, 
in part at least, contained views more profound, and 
been founded on priilcipleS much more elevated, 
than the later h^oic potais of the Trojan timi^i 
Some things in these more ancient poems might 
coincide much more dosely i/vith the remains of 
Asiatic theology^ than any production of the> 
tot. I. £ 
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drreeks, after their mode of thinking had bees 
changed— ^they might even amount to positive recol- 
lections of an Asiatic ancestry. Such at leart, ta 
give a singte exsonple^ appears plainly to he the 
case with that beautifid piece of poetry which goem 
under the name of Hesiod^ wherein the existence 
of an original and golden age of innocence» during 
which undisturbed felicity was the lot of men living- 
in friendship with the gods — and themselves godlike 
in their lives ; next, that evil age in which strengtb 
and valour become the tests of justice» — and then: 
the whole train of subsequent degradation and cor- 
ruption among mankind— -«re all distinctly and or* 
thodoxly set forth. In relation to these probably- 
more profound and d%nified conceptions of the 
most ancient poets of Greece, Orphem is a name^ 
although possibly fabulous, by no means destitute 
of meaning to the student of history; for it re- 
presents at least the name of some real poet who. 
revealed and communicated to his feUow country- 
men, in /luch heroic songs as were best adaptied for 
the spirit of his age, the holy symbols and myste- 
rious secrets ci these ancient recollections. 

Whatever may have been the case in more re- 
mote periods, and of whatever nature the poetry of 
Orpheus may have been» these more dignified con- 
ceptions, of which I have been speaking, are äl-< 
together hßi, or appear only m a few very faints 
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traces, in the works dl the Homeric age. In the 
Thieogony which has been left us by Hesiod, a 
work whose authority was apparently very univer- 
sally admitted, and which may be taken as a stan- 
dard by which to judge of many similar works 
that have perished, — 'these conceptions are indeed 
sufficiently manifest ; but they are set forth in a 
JDianner too material and altogether contemptible. 
According to this poem the world is a mere appen- 
dix to chaos. To say nothing of the inadequate 
a!nd senseless descriptions of the gods, nature is 
jrepresented only in her character of fertility and 
fulness of life, and that under an immense variety 
of emblems, which commonly however terminate 
in the idea of some enormous animal. The life of 
the physical world, again, is, according to the doc- 
trines of this poetical theology, represented me^ly 
äs a perpetual circunurotation of love and hatred, 
attraction and repulsion ; but we can scarcely per- 
ceive the least surmise even of the existence of that 
higher spirit, which has indeed its proper residence 
in the intellect ot man, but which, even in extec 
Hal nature*— at least in certain parts of her struc- 
ture^ — ^breaks through and is made manifest. 

In this theology there is contained in fact abso* 
lute materialism^-^not indeed set forth systemati*^ 
cally with all the pretension of science and philo« 
sophy — ^but clothed in poeticql fori«, and adapted 
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to take £tft and eidiistTe bold of tbe popular be 
Iie£ Of Homer indeed we cainot with propriety 
say so much ; at least no sodi thoroii^ materialism 
appeals on the fiuse of his writings. There is 
mneh Inore of it however than cooU have hetn 
widied in those altogether hmnan representations^ 
which his poetical fimcy has given ns of the ch»- 
laeter and conduct of deities ; fiir in diem we can 
percdve no trace dther of what we, in philoso- 
^neal as well as in common hmgnage, caD rehgion, 
or of any other principle which might he sahsti- 
titted in its place. Not that there is any nnhelieC 
or sceptidsm, or any openly and contemptibly mate- 
rial conception of the divine nature, in the writings 
ü[ Homer. His defect is rather a total ignorance, 
or an incapability, like that of a child, for forming 
any adequate idea of God— ^versified, however, 
here and there^ as is, tiie case in children, with an 
exquisite feeling, or ä happy surmise, or a solitary 
flash of the truth. 

According to the view which I have now been 
taking of the matter, He^iod must be entirely 
given up to the strong and well-founded reproaches 
of the ancient philosophers, but the judgment 
which we should form of Homer ought to be some- 
what more favourable. Yet there is no difficulty 
in seeing what parts even of his mythology must 
We given offimce io the inoralisis of after tim^ 
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and it is not to be denied that, upon the whole, in 
« poetical, but much more in a moral point of view, 
his representations of the gods form the weakest 
parts, of all his productions. If the Homeric 
heroes, in thcar me and strength at least, appear 
superhujaan and godUke, it is equally true that the 
Homeric gods are of a nature indSnitely coarser, 
and much more entangled with human infirmities, 
and in all respects less godlike beings, than the 
heroes in whose quarrels they engage. This may 
easily be accounted for, if we reflect that, in framing 
the character and actions of his ddities, the poet did 
not, in all probability, consider himself as entitled to 
exert the ^mobling power of his own imagination, 
but adh^ed as closely as he could to the rehcs of an- 
cient tradition,and the substance of the popular belief 
All the forms attributed to duties, and all the 
incidents which compose their history in the popu^ 
lar creed of antiquity, had originally some covert 
meanings-most frequently of a physical nature. 
Now it migbt easily have been foreseen that an 
attempt to represent in this manner physical ohr 
jects and events under the guise of human beings, 
and human actions, oould not £ul to terminate, 
yery often at once in absurdity and in immorality. 
Let us only coufiider the fable of Saturn or 
Chronos, who is represented as eating his own chilr 
dien. Nothing can be more odious than this, }£ 
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we take it in its human or moral aocei^tion i and 
yet nothing more is intended hy it than to set fcHtb 
the perpetual decay and renewal of external thingsj, 
the destroying and reproductive powers of nature 
herself: Hesiod ahounds in similar fictions and 
representations, which hecome altogether senseless^ 
improper, ^nd vicious, the moment we view them 
without reference to their ori^al and physical 
meanmg. In like manner, that symbolic meanings 
which was origmally intended tQ he shadowed forth 
m all the corporeal representations of divine ot 
superhuman nature, is extremely hostile to beauty 
in all the imitative arts. Let ns take for instance 
the representation of a hundred-handed giant, 
a plam and obvious emblem of strength and enor-. 
mous activity. In a poem we might find no great 
fault with this, and indeed we are familiar with its 
occurrence both in Homer and Hesiod; but our 
tolerance is only produced by the dulness of our 
imaginations, and the difficulty with which we 
form to ourselves any precise and livdy idea of a 
thing described to us only in words. Were the 
hundredrhanded giant set distinctly and substan- 
tially before us in a work of sculpture, we should 
be as much shocked with the definmity of this 
Grecian image, as we can be with any of the 
hideous and unearthly monsta*s, 'which fill the 
gloomy temples of Jaggemaut or Benares. . Or 
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we may. take any representations of a similat na« 
ture, however superior to the one I have instanced^ 
Iwth in spirituality and in dignity ; we shall find 
the best of them ahnost equally inimical to the 
hesMty of form. The Indians» for example» em>> 
body their conception of the three great exertions 
of the power of one Divine Being,-^-*-creatbn, pr&p 
«ervation^ and destruction-^4n the image of a 
figure with three heads. In like manner, and 
with a similar typical meaning and purpose, the 
Srahma of Hindostan is Tepresented with four 
faces, exactly as the Janus of ancient Italy "was re- 
presented with two. All these symbolical images 
are hdstUe to the beauty of imitative representa* 
tions. The art of sculpture reached accprdingly 
far greater perfection among the Greeks than it 
ever attained among the Egyptians, merely be- 
4»use the former people did not adhere so perti- 
naciously as the latter to these ancient symbols, 
but were perpetually laying them more and more 
aside, in so far as they were chargeable with de^ 
formity; although they at no time framed their 
images of superior beings after mere human mo- 
dels, but were ever solicitous to stamp, upon the 
features whidi they borrowed from them, the seal 
and impress of divinity. In their poetry also the 
same thing may be remarked ; for it was uniformly 
attempted by all their serious poets, but most of all 
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by die grand and noble lyrical poet on who» 
genius I have already coinunented, to soften down 
and polish away those rough and barbarous eircum^ 
stances in their ancient mythology, which are most 
offensive to a refined understanding. It is true 
that these circumstances were never so thoroughly 
disguised in their poetry as in iheir sculpture,, foi 
the poetry of the Gl|^ks was religious in its origin^ 
and depended for its existence on that very mythor 
logy, of whose deformities, however glaring, it 
woidd have been hazardous, and in all probability 
quite useless, for any one poet to. attempt the ara^ 
dication. For this reason, even in those poets whp 
are the fondest of representing deities as mere 
men, there are always some traces to be discQvered 
of these ancient types. A single example from 
Homer (whose deities are the most human of all), 
will render, this abundantly perq>icuous. When 
Jupiter, in an ebullition of rage by no means 
inoanastent with his Homeric character» tdls the 
assembled gods, that although they should &8teu 
a chain to the heavens, and. drag it downwards 
with united strength, they would not be able to 
mov« him from his seat^r-nay that, if it so pleased 
him, he could by one touch draw them all up to him 
from the earth : at first sight this appears to be 
UQthing more than a, piece of rough and swaggering 
rodomontade, yet there i^ no doubt that in ,th|ß 
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passage Tefarence is made to the chain-like connec- 
tion which run9 through all things, and unites, in 
some sort, not only the heavens with the earthy and 
the earth with the sea^-^hut the greatest ^d the 
most dignified, with the weakest and the .hum]blest 
of intellectual existences. So accordingly was thii 
allegory universally explained among the andents, 
A second passage sets the matter in a yet clearer 
light, and is even more disagreeaUe to our feeU 
ings, when considered only in its ohviousr and primary 
acceptation. In another of these customsJcy £ts of 
passion, the £ather of gods and men desires Juno 
to reflect on the stnfe which ahe of old had kindled» 
by persevering in her unm^rciM persecution of Herr 
cules, his favourite son ;~«nd how, in isonsequäQce of 
that strife, the queen of heaven ^which antiquity 
interpreted to mean the aky), had been suspended 
by her fastened hands, £:om the vault of the firmar 
ment, having eftjch foot bmdi^ned with the weight 
of an anvil. It is probable tlfat the poet, in this 
instance, did not shadow forth some mere allego- 
rical conception of his own, but alluded to somp 
individual and, ^miliar, hieroglyphical carving in 
one of the temples of his country. Passages of 
this nature however are of very rare oocurrenpe ip' 
Homer, and on this account many commentatons 
either reject them as not genuine, or endeavoiivr 
.to funüßh $hem ^th sonie different mterpri^tatm? 
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It was probably owing to these and otlier shsilar 
representations, that the great moralists of Greece 
entertained an unfavourable opinion, not of HomeF 
only, but of poetry itself, and in their ideal systCTis 
of perfect legislation and government, entirely pro- 
hibited the use of that impassionating art. But 
the poetical application of these relics of a former 
time,— of this imperfect, and, in a great measure, 
unintelligible system of symbols, must have been 
equally offensive to the moral writers, fcnr another 
reason of an altogether different kind. In conse- 
quence of that universal vanity and ambition of the 
ancients, which attributed the origin of all their 
noble and illustrious families to some hero, and 
the birth of every hero to some god,— the number* 
less procession of these demigod-children ascribed 
to all the deities, but particularly to Jupiter — ^was 
such, that Ovid has entirely filled several bodes of 
his great poem with an account of the divine amours 
which gave occasion to their birth. All this„ as I 
have already observed, is regarded by U3 as the 
mere display of a liixurious a;ad ddUghtful imagin«^ 
^tion, and we can scarcely conceive the possibility of 
any serious and pious belief having ever been attaeb- 
fA to absurdities so amusing. But how could the 
ancient moralists consider so lightly poetical fictiona 
which formed the root and essence of the popular 
f^reed of their country? — a creed too on which ihc^ 
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^ole internal principles, and exterior dmonstra* 
tions of nK»*a,l feeling were substantially dependent ; 
—whose pernicious influence on the chaxacter of 
those who adopted it, was every day before their 
eyes, in the willing zeal with whioh their believing 
countrymen imitated the moral transgressions of 
their gods. • 

In so fiq: thai the repro^hes of the old philoso- 
phers, if we set them in a proper point of view, may be 
both understood and justified. But, in truth, before 
we can judge aright of this matter, we must draw 
ß, line of distinction between Homer individually 
considered, and the ancient mythology taken as a 
general systein of belief.— JHomer, in spite of all 
his defects (and we have already touched upon 
most of them), has been the somrce of so much 
good both to Greece and to all Europe, that wo 
cannot sufficiently express the gratitude we owe to 
Solon and the Fisistratidae for preserving to us 
this great poet, whom the philosophers, had their 
opinions ever gained the mastery, would in all pro« 
bability have brought into forgetfiilness, as they 
have alreä4y done every thing that lay in their 
power to bring him into contempt, But if w^ eon-, 
sider the Greek mythology in general, and put of 
connection with this prince ü£ all andent poets,—- 1 
we shall not be able to dose our eyes to the üd^ 
|hat it was not only defective in the particular 
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moral ideas wliich it unfolded, bat was on tbe 
whole, and in the innermost principle oa which it 
was finmded-— mataial, inadequate, and unworthy 
of the divine nature» It should not however be 
Ibrgot that these very philosophers, who indulged 
themselves so freely in railing against the poets and 
their mythology, had themselves, previous to the 
time of Socrates, scarcely ever made any inquiries 
into the proper nature of the Deity, and indeed 
Fcry seldom advanced farther than certain vague 
and indefinite feelings of veneraticm for the ele- 
mental powers of the physical world; — ^moreover, 
from being philosophers, they were very soon con- 
verted into sophists, and were, in that character, 
infinitdy more dangerous, both in a political and in 
a moral point of view, than any of the old poets 
ever were, with all their ignorance smd simplicity. 
^ . "Not only the poetry, but the philosophy of the. 
ancients, had its origin among^ the Asiatic Greeksi 
The same c^ate whidi produced Homer and He- 
rodotus, gave birth also to the first and greatest of 
the philosophers, — ^not only to Thales and Heradi« 
tus,. who founded in their own time the Ionian 
school, properly so named ; but also to those who ex^ 
tended the influence of its doctrines in Magna Gre- 
eia, and among the southern Italians — as, for ex^ 
^miple, the poet Xenophanes, and the institutor of 
the great leartied confederacy, Pythagoras. We are 
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nil accostoii^ed to talk with wonder and reverence 
of the art and the poetry of the Greeks ; yet per- 
haps their genius appears no where so active, so in« 
ventive, and so rich as in their philosophy. Even 
their errors are instructive, for they were alwayr 
the firuit of reflection. They had no beaten path 
of truth prepared for them, but were obliged to 
seek out and beat a pathway for themselves; and 
accordingly they are best able to teach us how for 
men can, by tiie unassisted power of their own na- 
ture, advance in the inquiry after troth. But this 
philosophy is wdi deserving of a little foither con« 
fiideration. 

It was the custom of the Ionian philosophers t0 
reverence one or other of the elements as the first 
and primary prindple of nature — some water, as 
Thales,«— others fire, as Heraclitus. It is scarcely 
to be believed that they meant all this in a mere 
corporeal acceptation. They recognised, it is pro- 
bable, under the name of die liquid element, not 
only the nourishing and connecting power of water, 
but also the general prhidple of perpetual change 
and variety in nature« And in like manner, when 
Heraclitus said that fiore was the origin of all things, 
he did not surely refer merely to external and vi- 
sible fire, but meant rather to express that hidden 
heat, that internal fire, which was universally con- 
addered by the andents as the pecuHar and vivü^- 
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ing power in every thing that UweL Heraelitti^ 
the fimnder of this doctame» seems to have had 
conceptions of a nature ]noi:e profound« and spuitual» 
than any of his brethren« But perhaps the inca- 
pacity of all these philosophers to $et themselves 
fiee fiom the fetters of materialism, iftay be hesb 
illustrated by the example of Anascagoras* This 
philosopher is well worthy of mention, lor he wns th^ 
first before Socrates who rect^nised the existence 
of a supreiie intelligence, directing äüd governing 
the whole system and concerns <tf nature and the 
universe; and yet he attempted to illuminate the 
world by recurrence to those minute and impercep- 
tible elemental atoms — of which, according to the 
doctrine of materialism, the whole universe is com- 
posed. This atondcal philosophy, which accounts 
for the crealion of the world on the principle of me- 
chanical attraction, was very early reduced to the 
shape of a regular system by Leudppus and Demo- 
critus ; but afterwards it became, by means of Epi- 
curus, as prevalent smoDg both Greeks and Romans 
as it ever was among the modems of the eighteenth 
eentury.*-This» is that proper materialism which 
strikes at once at the root o£ the idea of a God. 

It is in vain to suppose that these were mere specu- 
lations, and destitute of any influence <m active life. 
The utt^ defectiveness of the popular faith of the 
Greeks, and of their philosophy, previous to the 
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time of Socrates, will be most evident» Hvre direct 
4mr attention to the opinions which they embraced 
with n^aid to the immortality of the soul. That 
indistinct and gloomy world of shades, which was ce*' 
iebrated by the poets, and believed in by the ecmi-> 
mon people, was at the best a mere poetical dream; 
and, the moment reflection awakened, either sunk 
into doubt, or gave place to total incredulity« In 
the mysteries^ it is true, or secret societies, whose 
influence was so extensive both in Egypt and in 
Greece, some more accurate and stable notions, with 
rq;ard to a fiiture life, appear to have been preserv- 
ed and inculcated; but these, whatever they might 
be, were carefully confined to the small circle of the 
initiated. Both the earlier and later philosophers who 
sought to establii^ the doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul, had in general nodiing farther in view than 
the indestructiUe nature of that intellectual principle 
of the universe, whereof, according to their belief, 
every human soul formed a part ; they had no concept 
tion of any such thing as the continuance of personal 
existence. That doctrine— the doctrine of the im- 
mortality of the soul, properly so called — was first 
started, and first rendered popular among their phi- 
losophers by Pythagoras. — ^Even in his system, in- 
deed, the truth was mingled with a considerable 
share of Msehood, for he embraced, in its ftill ex« 
tent, the oriental doctrine of Metempsychosis 4tf 
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fbe transnugration of sauls; yet, as it is, he is, even 
in this lespeet, superior to all the other old phfloso«- 
phers of Greece, and is well entitled to our leve^ 
lence, hoth its a discoverer of truth, and as a hene^ 
&ctor of his ^nation. But his celebrated society 
(whose chief aim was certainly political power,— ^ 
and whose principles could not have been ad(q^ted 
without the total overthrow of Üie popular belief )j 
was very soon dissolved; and after that time the 
state of philosophy became daily more and more an» 
archical, down till the period of Socrates. 

The contradiction and singularity of theäe opi^ 
nions, invented and defended as they were with the 
greatest acutraess, and given to the world with the 
hi^est advantages of diction ;— ^e s|^t of doubt 
and unbelief which it is the tendency of such opi- 
nions to spread abroad ; — ^and the confusion of all 
ideas, and the relaxation of all principles which na^ 
turally follow from their adoption — ^were perhaps 
never displayed in all the fulness of tiieir destruc^ 
live influence so manifestiy as then. One great 
dass of these ancient philosophers, however their 
opinions might differ on other matters^ agreed in 
one tiiing-^that they all regarded nature only on 
the side of the mutability and variety of her pro- 
ductions. * Every thing,' said tiiey, * is perpetual-» 
^ ly changing and revolving like the water of a 
^ river.' So far indeed did they carry this prin^ 
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eiple> tiiat they refiised to believe in the existence 
of ätiy thiüg stedfast and enduring ; they denied 
that there could be any thing stable in beings any 
thiiig certain in knöwlc^e, any thing universally 
useful in morals ; — in other wotds, they treated äs a 
fable the existence, not bt Grod alone^ but of specu- 
lative (mth, and practical tectitude^ 

Anothet party who held fast by the tenet of an 
unchangeable uhity in all things, fell into an alto* 
gether opposite opinion; They denied the possibi* 
lity of any mutabiiify in that which is, and were 
thus reduced to deiiy the real existence of the sensit* 
ble wotld. These paradoxes they endeavoured to 
jbender popular \}j the highest exertions of dialectib 
skill i and in so far ät least they were isuceeföful in 
their attempt, for the diiscussions which took place 
rendered doubt and bncei^iüty even inore cömnioü 
than before. One of the first and ^eatest of these 
igophists commenced his Instructions expressly and 
distinctly With the assertion,^-4hät thetö is no such 
thing as truths either absolute or relative; that 
ieven if there were, it could not be within the reach of 
human küoWledge, and that even if it were known, 
it would be altogether uüprolitäble. It would have 
been cruel indeed to deny this ihquitet any private 
consolation Whidi his Doitnt cSould äffoi-d him, if 
such had ideally been the poor and unsatisfactory re* 
suit of a diligent and cantiid iiivestigation. But 

VOL. r. F 
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these M^hists were not content to enjoy dieir daabt 
in privacy; they had scholars and dqpendents in 
every district of Greece» and the edncatioii of the 
noUe and coltivated dasses of society was» fiir a sea- 
son» entiidy in their hands. Neither was the ter- 
mination of thdr sceptical inquiries always candidly 
stated ; finr while some were hcmest enoo^ to etm- 
less that they knew notihiii^, there was no want of 
other sophists who had the impudence and the 
qnadcery to say that they knew all things» and who 
holdly professed themselves to be masters of every 
art and every science. It was» at all events» an easy 
Inatter for them to faring young men to sodi a pitch 
of accomplishment» that they conU, by means of a 
lew turnings and windings of sophistical aigument;. 
ation, peiplez and bewSder the understandings of 
others yet more inexperienced thant hemsdves,-T-. 
and believe themselves qualified to settle every things 
by the rapd exercise of their own more cultivated 
genius» much better than had ever been done by 
the once reverenced» but now despised and insult- 
ed wisdom of thdr fi>re&thers. In these schools» it 
was not merely proposed by way of an ezerdse of 
ingenuity and acumen, to defend alternately two 
.opposite opinions conoqniing the same sulgect» and 
endeavour to lend either» according to pleasure» the 
semblance of truth ; the r^;ular object of sophisti- 
.cal ambition was to defiend (m all occasions what 
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they knew to be speculatively or praetioally wrong ; 
to make the worse appear the better reason, not in 
scholastic disputation only» but in active life ;-->-and 
to fcn-ge weapons <^ deceit for the destruction of 
their fellow^-dtizens^ With n bold contempt of all 
those moral principles, — ^by which, according to them, 
the weak only allow themselves» to be Conducted and 
deceived, but which ihey, in their wisdom, wece 
pleased to consider as the silly prejudices oi childish* 
ness and foHy> — others expressly taught«^that there 
is no virtue but that of cunning or of power, — and 
no right but the right of the stronger, and the plea* 
sure of him who has t^e rule. In these schools, not 
only was ridicule perpetually cast On the popular 
belief which with all its manifold defectiveness, 
was still closely c^imected with many feelings of a 
noble mA dignified morality» which dbould have 
been carefully reverenced and preserved, so long as 
men had nothing better te be substituted in their 
^oom ;— ^not only did tiiey heap together loose, vain, 
and aespicable dogmas concerning the world and its 
first cause; they denied, without hesitation, ,the 
very existence of a Deity, and annihilated within 
their bosoms all perception either of truth or of 
goodness^ 

Through the prevailing influence of these opini- 
ons, the political purity of Grecian governments, 
which had long stood, in jeopardy on th^ brink of 
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an abyss of democratical lawlessneiis, wan at hsi 
entirely overthrown : and sophistry had the merit 
of creating a spirit of corruption and debasement» 
which neither party-strife üör protracted wars, nor 
foreign bribery, nor bloody revolutions, had been 
able to produce. 
Jl. In thö midst df this universe atheism Socrates 

aros^, and taught again the etistedce of a God iii 
a manner altogether practiced. He encountered 
the sophists on their own ground, and exposed to 
all tbe wotld the fidlacy and nothingness of their 
opinions : he demonstrated to men, that virtue and 
goo^ess are not empty names, and tonvinoed them» 
in spite of their prejudices, that ill their own hearts 
are seated many pure and noble principles, derived 
at &8t from a ^perior being, and giving birth to 
perpetual aspirations after some state of things 
more atiakgoü6 to the dignity of their original. 
He kid hold of the best feelings of our naturie» 
and linked them all with the cause of his philo^ 
aophy^ By these means Socrates became the second 
founder and testorer of a ttiore noble system of 
thinking among the Greeksj at the expencie of 
falling himsehf ä sacrifice to his zeal, and to the 
truth. But his death is so remarkable an incident 
in the history ctf mankind, that we may well pause 
for a moment, and bestow on it some farther con- 
«deration. 



The sdü|;a:ry ^^ which was made against 
Inxßf tba^ he w|i8 ga^ty of teadüng die existence 
fii a aef^ and U])]ai(y^fm Godhead^ and of despising 
the (44^4 puhlidy xecognis^d deifies of the po- 
pulai: creed» was certninly sq far finrnded in truth, 
and is, vßOßlt honouifihle to the fame of Soqtites. 
^4d the Sporatäq mode of thinking, which was in 
every »aspect qew in Qreeoe, evbr gone heyond the 
dar^e of his own fii^ds and disciples» and become 
the ruling one throughout the country/ there can 
be no doublt thiit die whole system of private life 
amoi^ the nam^tf^ and» at least, a great part of 
ibßx popular belief ?ni}st h^ve dthar been entirely 
changejd, or at least undergone a very considerable 
modi#catiön. This m^ist have been thoroughly 
felt by. the narrow-minded bigots of the ancient 
£tith, and is quitß sufficient to account for the 
deadly h^'tred which they all bore to Socrates, and 
the readiness with which they endeavoured to con* 
found his great .name with that of the profligate 
and pemi^ous sophists whose principal enemy he 
WHS. The ch^ge^ nevertheless» was in a great 
measure a mere pretext, and the .true ground of 
their hatted lay in the natwre, not of the philoso«. 
phical, but of the political tenets which Socrates 
maintained. 

In evei^ situation of his life, Socrates had shewn 
himself to be an excellent citi^n, and a zealous 
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patriot ; but his opinioiis, or at least those of the 
gieater part of his scholars, were openly inimical 
to democracy. The manner in which both Xenor 
phon and Plato often prais&<— ahnost with the zeal 
and warmth of political pprtizans — ^the eonstitntiou 
of Sparta, and that of ev^ state in whose insti- 
tutions the aristocratical principle was predominant, 
could have appeared only in the light of a disgust- 
ing want of national feeling, to the bigotted de- 
mocrats of their native city. Besides, all the ene- 
mies of democracy who proceeded from the school of 
Socrates, were fiir from bearing characters so noble 
and reproadiless as Xenophon and Plato. Even 
Critias himself had been a disciple of Socrates. — 
Critias, one of the tyrants who ruled Athens by 
means of l^artan influence, and who indeed reduc- 
ed their country to the state of a mere dependency 
on the government of Lacedaemon. And to this 
very circumstance it is, that one andent writer at« 
tributes, and with no small appearance of jiistice, 
the primary cause of the fete of Socrates. 

It is impossible to explain, in any satisfactory 
method, by what means Socrates reached those pe- 
culiar principles which he professed. With the 
more ancient doctrines of his countrymen of the 
Ionian school, he was^ well acquainted; but he 
seems to have considered them as, on the whole, 
inadequate and unsatisfying. On several re^ 
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MurlaUe occasions of his lifl^ he had» aocoid- 
mg to his onm account» recourse to a Djekon/ 
under whose guidance and tuition he profisss- 
ed himself uniformly to act; hut whether he 
meant hy this expression merely the suggestions 
and resohres of his own meditative spirit and un* 
corrupted conscience» or whether he really meant 
somelhii^ rf a nature still more elevated,-~we 
have no means of deciding. It is equally out oi 
our poiier to ascertain whether his private opinions 
pointed at a total overturn» or only at a partial mo- 
dification» and more rational interpretation of the 
principles of the popular belief. He appears to 
have been wdl acquainted with all the doctrines 
inculcated in the mysterious societies of his day. 
It is indeed true» that he was far from being alto^ 
gether divested of certain opinions and principles» 
which the philosophers of the eighteenth century 
4o not hesitate to rank in the same class of in- 
fidelity» with the opinions of those all-knowing 
ai^d alUdoubting beings against whom Socrate& was 
never weary of testifying. A single example will 
be enough to «hew» with what' im&imess and in-^ 
justice» this part of his character has been treated 
by some of these writers. One of their chief oh*, 
jections to him is founded on the reply which he 
made to a question put to him by one of his fiiends» 
op the evening of his death. * Is there nothing 
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* ]B0rewli]filiyouw]diiutodo?'fia]dtliefiri»4rt: 
' Notfaug;' answered Socrates, ' except that I "msk 

* you to olfer a code to .^seuli^ua.'— -So then, Bsy 
these modem critics, the lapt moment of his life 
was spent in commanding a mark of respect to be 
paidtoiliat superstitiim, mth whose wcnrtfalessnesB 
be must have been perfectly acquainted ; or if it 
was a jest which he uttered, surely jesting was ill* 
suited for a mcmient so solemn. Perhaps if they 
had looked a little de^er, they might have found a 
more rational explanation. By the constant prac^ 
tice of antiquity, when any person had recovared 
firom an illness, he offered a cock to .£sculapius. 
Now when Socrates exjnressed his wish to make 
a similar sacrifice, it is probable that he alluded 
to a notion which he himself entertained, and 
^niiich has been illustrated at great length by seve- 
ral of his disd^les-^the notion that the present 
life is given us only to prepare us tor another ; (ht, 
according to the expression of antiquity, that toe 
may learn to die. Besides, Socrates has often 
expressly said that he considered human life in ge- 
neral — (and without' doubt the state of the world 
in his day must have oninently tended to make 
him so consider it) — ^in the light ai an imprison- 
ment of the soul, or of a malady imder which die 
nobler spirit is condemned to linger, until it be 
set free and purified by the healing tQuch of death. 



7o tomiMte life by tuieide mm hdd by SocrMes, 
if »rt the fost» ^ leset the maßt distinctly of all 
äie müeot piäio&yj^ea^ as a diing sot .pamit- 
ted-p*-w a 1^311» affooet God and a^iiiist ouiselFeEL 
JSß made BO attempt to emancipfite himsd:^ by hi« 
ovm hand, üom the omfittement and the malady 
of life. Perhap« he |Hd not ünagine, however 
mudi he must have been awaie of the true dignity^ 
both of his oym character and of the cause of 
^nth and vi^ine in vrhich he suffered» that that 
cfaaaraeta: and that caua^ would^ in ß£te3c ages derive 
mem leyerence and di^ty» from the exampje of re^ 
wdution and atedfiuitness which he set* befoie hia 
friends send 4isciple8 in the manner o£ hi« death. 

In Older to give a gieneral view of the Greek 
philpsophy, I have selected only a fieur points, out of 
ihe great mass of thdr c^inions ; it has been my 
chief object to sdect those principally which may 
be traced in works not didactic» but historical*— 
which have exerted the greatest influence on the 
affiiirs of active aiid political life» and from that 
(arcmnstance are the most interesting as well as the 
most intelligible. I now letum to my short survey 
of tiieir mort icelebtated writers. 

Xenqdion is entitled» by his beautifid style alone» 
to take his plaoe by the side of the best authors oS 
antiquity. As a writa* of history» he surpasses 
Thiieydides» in so far that his narrative is morf 
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l^bty and clear ; and fliat the feding^ with whidi 
his stoiy is animated, is mate ample and natmal. 
Yet so madi is he inferior bodi in depdi and in 
dignity of leflectiony that, tender and elegant as he 
is, we almost universally give the pt c fewn ce to the 
severe anstaity of his more manly rival As a 
philosophic writer, in his account of the conversa* 
tion of Socrates, he &lls infinitely short of Plato, 
not only in profoundness of thou^t, but in rich- 
ness of illustration, and in Ae arrangement of his 
materials. His political romance upon the life of 
Cyrus is deserving of much notice, because it is the 
only work 6f that kind which has come down to us 
from the andents. The work is composed, in al- 
most equal parts, of history^ poetry, and ethics. 
But, although each of the dL^nents may be highly 
beautiful when taken by itself the manner in which 
Aey are mingled together in the Cyropaedia, ap^ 
pears to me, I must confess, very £v from being a 
fit subject of imitation« 

, Although both Xenophon and several other 
writers of the school of Socrates, were oonspicuous 
ewmples of simplicity and true beauty in composi- 
tion, the sophistical rhetoric, nevertheless, continued 
to be almost universally prevalent among the 
Greeks. Isocrates may frimish us with abundant 
evidence of the wide extent to which that affected 
system . of language abd eiq^ressipn had been 
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udopted by this ingenious and spiritual people : 
how they could endure to hear long harangues 
upoia particular points or circumstances, selected at 
the m^e caprice of the speaker, and often not only 
mapplicable, but utterly useless and unprofitable, 
to the total ^dusion of every thing which might 
really bear upon the merits of the case : how, in 
short, they could liiake their reason altogether sub- 
servient to their pleasure, and listen to the discus- 
sion of matters the most important to themselves^ 
whether as individuals or as a nation, with feelings 
which might have better suited a drama or a show, 
as if the only matter on which they were to decide, 
had been the relative merits of eloquence or wit; 
in those who were so tain as to address them. 
Th^Ee is aa unvarying appearance of artifice in the 
system of i^eaking and writing, which was at thisr 
period in fushipn. Every word is »laboriously se- 
lected and arranged ; every syllable is placed with 
leference, not only to its significance, but to its 
sound ; every period is rounded with reiterated 
touches, and the whole is polished with indefati- 
gable care. Yet this taste in composition, this ex- 
tieme refinement of language — ^may be of consi- 
derable use to us ; for we are but too apt to fall 
into an altogether opposite error, and to destroy or 
diminish the effect of our reasonings, by a very cul^ 
pable inattention tp the accuracy of our expressiosu 
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The art which is employed in writing fhmiU ib 
deed be kept» as much as is ppiyiibte, out of view« 
The coumderation of the labour whjieb must have 
been employed, is sometimes clifitieesiB|; to w eveis 
in works of sculpture; yet, in gmth^ we allow 
ourselves to be de%hted with an inaiuniate statue» 
long before we take tiqi0 to reflect on the toil with 
which it has beep drained. Bu^ the case is widely 
different here ; the appe^ance of labour ip a piece 
of writing, is, instantly and inyariably, disagree- 
able. We know that a poem or aii <»fatioii is not 
to be h^wn out of stone, and we e&peet to see in 
it not barely a skilful aj^Ucation of art, but some- 
thing free, lively, aud having influ^ce upon life. 

Fl^to and Aristotle, whom I eonsider in this 
pk^q merely as writers, are specimens, at once» 
of the widest extent of Grecian knowledge, and 
of the greatest depth and dignity of reflection» 
which were erex attained by the Grecian mind. 
The first has treated of phik>sophy, in uarrativea 
and dialogues, with aU the fervour of an artist ; 
the method of the other is more scientific in 
the strictest, as well as in the widest sense of 
that word : he has pot confined himself to phi* 
losophy alone, he has treated p{ natural science 
also, and natural history; he has written on po* 
litics, on history, and on criticism, — and, in&ct, re- 
duced to a system, all the knowl^ge of the Greeka.. 
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In the narrative and poetical passages of his dia^ 
logues, — above all, on account of his language and 
skill in compodtion, the general voice of his cotem-* 
porarieSy es well as of posterity, has set Plato at 
the head of all the prose-writers of antiquitjr. Th6 
most striking peculiarity of his style is its unnvailed 
Taricfty ; fat it adapts itsdf with equal eaite to thi 
artifidal atetractipns and hairdi^wn distinctions; 
into whose labyrinths he piursues his enemies die 
sophists^— ^nd to the poetical, nay the often dithy* 
ambic boldness, with which he i$ets foirth the rich 
fables and intentions of his own philosophy. Con- 
sidered merely as works of narration, t^hasdon and 
the Repub&ck are entitled to be dassed with the 
most iHustrious specimemi cHf that species of writing 
to which Grecian genius has given birth. 

Both of these mighty intellects, Aristotle and 
Plato, have for two thousand y^rs exerted a com- 
manding influence en the character of the human 
mind, both in Europe and in Asia. But to this I 
shall call your attention with more propriety, in some 
other place. Aristotle is characterised» as a writer, 
by purity and elegance, which began, in his time, td 
be looked upon as the first qualities of istyle. Al- 
though Plato has always been considered ss a per- 
fect model both in the power and in the construc- 
tion of his language, and, in general, as a specimen 
rf the highest point of refinement to which Grecian 
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or mote properly speaking, Attic g^us ^rer at-, 
tained, — ^yet there is no doubt that with regard to 
works of erudition» and the developement and adnte- 
ness of eritidsm» but above slU, with regard to every 
department of historical composition» tilie influence of 
Aristotle has been more determinate» as well as more 
extensive^ tlum that of Flato^ The immediate sue- 
oessor of Aristotle» Theophrastus» — ^the same whose 
descriptimlB of characters have come down to us^-^ 
and all the early philosopheri^ of the Platonic 
school» wesre men of universal refinement» and their 
:writings were uniformly composed in a style at once 
elevated and beautifiil. The philosophic sects which 
sprung up at a later period in Greece, appear to 
great disadvantage when compared^ in tibis respeety 
with their predecessors. The followers of Epicurus 
make use of a careless» dull» and drawling mode of 
composition» while the writings of the Stoics aie 
still more offensive on account of the bombast pe- 
dantry, and technical barbarisms with which they 
are loaded. The decline of the genius of the Greeks 
may be traced» through all its stages» in the corre&- 
ponding debasement of their language« 

The rewal of philosophy» which was effected by 
Socrates» was very far from extending its influence 
to the whole of the intellectual character of the 
Greeks. This happy revolution was confined to a 
&w particular departments of thinking» alid thesr 



vrere daily beoomix^ more aad more imeonnected 
vnth the general i^irit of that degraded people. On 
the poetry of Greece, — ^to which we must now re- 
turn, — ^it exerted no influence whatever; that de* 
pended, so long as it deserved the name of poetry, 
on the mythology, the popular belief the teaditional 
tales, and the andent modes of life of die country; 
B&ex the national manners had became relaxed and 
corrupted, it exhiUted merely a faint edio of what 
it had formerly been, in the hands of those greift 
and creative geniuses, who have ahready passed 
under our review. But altibough in this lat^ 
poetry we can see only the reflection of its ancient 
.splendour ; yet even the productions of this dedin 
ing age are rich in particular beauties, and exhibit 
numy glorious traces of that peculiar poetical spirit^ 
which seems, in happier times, to have been almost 
inseparable &om the physical temperament of the 
Greeks. 

The first traces of dedine in the art of composing 
tiragedies, may be discovered, without difficulty, in 
tl^ writings of £uripides; rich as these are in 
pathetic representaticms, and in insolated»---<ibove 
all, in lyricaj beauties. The last amcHOg the great 
tragedians of antiquity, appoMi hsß p^ect than 
his predeoesscKTs in many respects ; but his principal 
defect, certainly, consists in a Vfutt of unity and 
ooimection, between, tifo diffisirent parts of whidi 



Int works are ea mp oaeL I ^ti^ abttdy meiitiHKd 
that tlie ttsigeäj a( the ancksits araM, by degteei, 
oat of a pecidiar national Aanm^ mad festival soi^ 
«xfmythok^eal import, wbkbwasiufiaDypafitfmed 
in eertain M^emnities of the Greek lebgioii. The 
Aarw forma in diis numnef an inaepümMe ^aft of 
the andent tngedjr, whose eanapoAÜak k fiif the 
amoie leason, in its whde diape and stAstaaea» 
strictly aflied to lyrical poetry ; — a dieimstilice 
wfaidi has heen Very powerfhlly fett»^-hy thosb 
poetSy in particular» who have endeayomed to imi- 
UAe^ in modem times, the peculiarities of the Gti^ 
cian drama. Perfect harmony and agreCTient be- 
tween the choral songs, and the dramatic part-^ 
Strictly 90 caQed, feflns, in tragedies composed after 
these models, a requisite alt(^ether indispensiUe. 
Both are in the most entire unison in the W^ks of 
Sophocles : but in Euripides, the choral interludes 
assume a character widely different ; they Seeth to 
be introduced into his plays^ merely by way of 
compliment to established custom ; and, so &r firoih 
being occupied with the events of the drama, are 
rendered^ in general^ vehidcs for what has ofteii no 
apparent connection With themj— 4he poet's owh 
private opinions concefnmg the mythology and 
philosophy of Ibis jcountty. They aboimd indeed 
in lyrical beauties, which may be exquisite aud 
delightftil in themselves; bat these are perpetuiff* 
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ly intermingled with fotmal dogmas, which the 
poet had gathered from the schools of the Sophists, 
and with long, pedantic, and ill-placed disquisitions, 
which seem to have no purpose in view^ but an 
ostentatious display of his skill as a rhetorician« 
In consequence of this harmony being disturbed, 
and the lyrical interludes no longer forming an 
essaitial part of the jüiecej the dialogue itself, which 
now composes the whole of the tragedy, appearsi at 
once poor and uni^tisfactory. To remedy, in some 
measure, this defect, Euripides has recourse to a 
perplexing intricacy of plot, to perpetual surprises 
and recognitions^ to dbuble catastropheel, and to 
wiredrawn intrigues^ — ^which increase^ indeed, thfe 
amui^ment of the spectacle^ but can ill be reconciled 
with the true nature and dignity of tragic poetry. 

The last Athenian poet, who represented human 
life in a maimer new and pectiliar to himself^ was 
Menander — ^the inventor, or, at least, the perfecter 
of the new comedy as it was called. His method 
of compoidtion^ although hU own works have almost 
entirely perished, is in some measure known to 
us, by means of the translations or imitations of 
the Koman poet Terence* The dramatic poetry of 
the Greeks which had b^un^ in jJEsehylus, with 
the herioc greatness ahd marvels of fabulous an^ 
tiquity, had now reached th^ last stage of its his- 
tory: it had been gradually descending from th? 

rot. I. Q 
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lofty images of a poetical past^ towatda tlie mote 
humble coneerns of the actual presenti and it now 
terminated its career, with a spiritual and fiy^y 
representation of all the circumstances, diaiacters, 
situations, and intrigues, whidi are to be met with 
in the every-day life c£ undignified men« Whethtf 
the representation of common life, <»*, in other 
Words, the popular comedy of Menander, belongs^ 
properly speaking, to the class of poetry — was a 
question much agitated among the andent critics. 
Many determine it in the n^ative, because, accord* 
ing to thdr opinion, not only versification but my- 
thology is necessary to the existence of poetry. 
But, according to our ideas of poetry, the livehy 
representation of human life, although this should 
be altogether unaccompanied with the marvellous; 
or even with the elevated, caü in no way be sepa- 
rated from the r^on or poetry. According to 
modem critics, the first an^«criginal end of aU 
poetry^ — if we consider it as it is to have influence 
on men and on life, and, in one wiN-d, as it is to be 
national, — ^is, to preserve and embellish the pecu^ 
liar traditions imd recollections of tiie people ; and 
to preserve alive, in the memories of men, the 
magnanimity and greatness of ages that are g<me 
by; The peculiar sphere of this poetry is ej»c nar- 
rative, — ^where thete is the utmost scope tor the in^ 
ttodnction of the marvellous, and trhefe the f&et- 
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cannot move a step without the assistance of my- 
thology. But a second end of poetry, is to place 
before our eyes a clear and speaking picture of 
coAimon life. This may certaiilly he done in many 
modes of ^ting; hut most poWetftdly, without 
doubt, in the drama. Poetry, however, — ^such as 
deserves the name-i-can never consist entii'ely in 
representations of external life ; it must always be 
intermingled with Something of a higher nature, — 
and have for its object the intellect and feel- 
ing of Which that life is the symbol. Perhaps 
it might even be said that the essence of poetrj% 
as Erected io this second purpose, consists, in 
truth, ill this, at first sight, utiesäential element 
of hig;her and more refined feelifag, with which thd 
whole substance ö( the composition is apparently 
diversified, but really inspired. This feeling and 
Inspiration form indeed a constituent part of all 
poetry ; but in proportion as they ciome to be pre- 
domiiiaüt qualities, the compositions in which they 
äie embodied, approach nearer to the nature of 
lyrical poetry. 

The Essence of all poetry may be said to coii- 
isist in three things, invention, txFRESsioN, 
iNSprfeATiON. In a great inventive genius, thö 
other two elemeiits, — expression and inspiration — 
can scarcely be absent. But without any cSrea- 
tive or inventive power, properly so cailed,--^ 
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mort certainly^ widMmt any admixtme of the nuov 
TeDoosy — a work of intellect and langiu^ may, by 
the power of es^fesoon alone» which it dispkys, or 
by die in^iiation with which it is- animatedj fblfil 
the ends» and be entitled to the name, of poetxy. 

Menander was the lart original poet of Athens 
who represented human life, and whose writings 
exerted their inflnenee on human affidrs. If we 
eoufflder his comedies as the condudon of Attic 
literature, the whole period during which that lite^ 
rature existed, red^oning firom the time of Solon^ 
does not extend beyond three centuries. 

The poets who arose at an after period, when 
the language of Greece had become known ovet 
the greats part of the world, by means of the 
conquests of Alexander, and who attached them- 
selves, fiir the most part, to the court of the 
Egyptian Ptolemies, are only to be considered as 
gleaners, who came after the ri(£ harrest of Greek 
poetry had been already gathered in.- These court- 
ly literati, — ^tiie aeademidans, and lilsarians of 
Alexandria, — have, however, been of much service 
to the wcH'ld, in consequence of the labour which 
they bestowed, on preserving entire the purity and 
deamess of the Greek language ; as well as of the 
erudition and criticism which are embodied in tiieir 
own works« As poets^ they have all the defects 
into which learned poets are apt to £ül ; their mode* 
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^ expression is rarely unaffected, and very often 
altogether obscure. Those of their number who 
attempted epic poetry«— or, in general, who treated 
of subjects connected with mythology, are at least 
valuable on this account, that their works have 
mainly contributed towards enabling us, in modem 
times, to understand the allusions, and feel the 
force of the more ancient poets. It is, for in* 
stance, extremely fortunate for us, (especially as 
the writings of so many older poets who hand- 
led the same faUe have perished) that the chi- 
valric expedition of the Argonauts forms the sub- 
ject of one of the most elegant of these later 
poets,— ApoUonius. In consequence of the im- 
mense profusion of ancient poems which were at 
that time extant, it was perhaps easy for these Al- 
exandrians, to penetrate into the original meaning 
and connection of the mythological fictions, more 
deeply, than had ever been consistent either with 
the views or the opportunities of the narrative 
poets, of the flourishing ora. Callimachus, in 
particular, was conspicuous for the profound know- 
ledge whidi he possessed, of the ancient traditions 
of Greece ; mythology was the exdusive subject of 
his poetry, and he often treated it with the true 
fire of a poet. That he was by no means deficient 
in this, is indeed evident from the writings of 
the enthusiastic Frppertius, who made him his 
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vixoäel ia the ^mpositioii <^ his d^gici;. It wa» 
9t this period very common to tre^t of mythologicfil 
events in a formal manner, coUeeting all th# fiction« 
of a similar class into the same work. Nothing«, 
however, eoidd he more vfun ; fl^ there is» in troth» 
no sort of connection between mwy of the^ß in- 
ventions. They are often yariims ediüpna pjf the 
saqae fah|e ; $md to arrange them in a wn^ecutiv^ 
order, conld oply he aceompUsh^ hy meqw of 
such artificial omissions, and unnatnr^l interia-r 
cings, a^ ^e to be met with in thß MeUm(Xf^h<m^ 
of Ovid. 

It has everywljere been the fate of poetry, in ita 
decline, to be m<Kre and m^re taken away firopa ita 
proper sul^^^ts, and applied to matters altogether 
incapable pt poetical illustration. It requires nq> 
great acnteness to i^ee, that sdentific astronomy ia 
a subject of this kind ; and that a diss^^tion m 
some particular department of botany, or si, saies 
of medical lectures, although composed in versc^ 
can never form ^ poem. It is evident that the 
whole body rf this learned poetry wbirfi }m come 
down to us from the Alexandrian ^ge, heJ^^ tp ^ 
false and utterly artificial class of eompositipm^« 
The modems should have been the more careful tcj 
avoid imitating these productions, th^t ^wh snlh 
jects are even more d^cult to he handled in a 
poetical manna: now^ than they were in the time of 



the Gieeks. lü the -first p)iu», the Greeks of a 
more early period had applied didactic poetry to a 
great numher of sulgects entirely sci^itiflc i^ thdif 
nature, not with the deeigpi of displaying their 
skill in the treatment of difficult and repulsive 
materials, hut for the real purpose of eommunicat* 
ing knowledge ; at a time when prose writing was 
either entirely unknown, or in a state so unpolished 
as not to be a fit vehicle for general inf(»rmation, or 
not so easy for the authors themselves as the hexa^ 
meter verae. Their scientific poetry was therefore 
unaffected in its origin, a^d proceeded from the na^ 
tural audacity of the Gfecian intellect ; a circum- 
stance which must have been of ^eat use to the 
artificial poets who treated of sdentifie subjects 
«t a later period. The mythology of the Gred^s, 
moreover, embraced the whole visible world within 
the circle of its bold personifications and delightftil 
£lbles ; so that nothing in truth could be imagined 
which was not connected in some manner with these 
beautiful fictions, and thus placed within the proper 
province of ancient poetry. Even in treating of a 
botanical or medical subject, ind^merable circum- 
stances must have occurred to a Grecian poet, 
which might give him an opportunity c^ borrowing 
poetical illustrations from the world of fables; 
and of introducing, without any appearance of 
(stiffiaess or ^nstraint, those episodes which f(»rmed 
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in truth Ae principal diann of his omnpontioii^ 
but which mnst always be fiur-fetdicd and artififäal 
in the writings of a modem. 

There is one species of poetry inTcnted in this 
period» which is much nuve agreeable to onr taste ; 
because it is not a mere display of art and imitation, 
butprofesses to set before us the peculiarities <^a par-* 
ticular mode of life. I mean the bucolic and pasUnral 
poetry ; the IdyOs of Theocritus, and other andent 
writersof the same cbiss. The country life oertainly 
abounds in circumstances susceptible of poetical em- 
bellishment ; but, I confess, I can pcfceiTe no good 
reason, why it should be considered in an isoh^ed 
manner, and abstracted from its due situation in 
that general picture of the world and of human 
life, whidi it is the province of poetry to unfold. 
Let us r^ect for a moment on these passages in 
the heroic poems of antiquity, or in the chivabic 
romances of the modems, which afford us glimpses 
of the simplicity and repose of rural manners ; — 
their mnplidty appears still more innocent, and 
their Tepose still more peaceful, from the situation 
in which ibey are placed, — ^in the midst of the 
guilty tumult of wars, and the fierce passions of 
heroes. Here every thing appears in its true and 
natural connection; and the poetry is as varied^ 
as the world and the men which it professes to re- 
present. The cutting off of rural life, and making 
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tlie description of it a separate department of 
writing, has led poets into perpetual tautologies 
and repetitions, and induced the more ämhitious 
of them, to have recourse to the most unnatural 
exa^erations. It is very singular that this spedes 
of writing should have always heen cultivated and 
popular, only in ages of great social refinement. 
The excess of r^ne(ment in the life of cities» has 
been the means of leading us hack to nature, and 
the country. Most Idylls, indeed, betray their 
origin ; and it is too often quite evident, that the 
^epherd^ and shepherdesses whom they represent, 
are in fact gentlemen and ladies in disguise. In 
Theocritus, without doubt, and in many of the 
other bucolic poets of antiquity, we see some true 
rustics, and hear the natural language of unsophis- 
ticated shepherdesses. But, even in them, there is 
introduced sp much el^ance of language, and so 
much play of wit, that we are, every now and 
then, led to forget the rural scenes in which we 
are supposed to be placed, and to feel that we are 
still in the midst of the social refinements of the 
courts of Ptoleioay, or Augustus. In general, the 
Idylls were what their name expresses ;— little 
poetical pictures, representations in miniature, some- 
times of mythological subjects, at other times of 
matters in common life, but ahnost always amatory 
in their purpose and termination. Poetry had now 
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become utt^irly dqpraded from her mxieat d^^nkf , 
qplit into unpatuml diviskms» and derived of ike 
strength which she fpnnerly potwesged. The ex- 
haustion of her powers became» daily, more and 
more manifest, in the diminutiveness of aD her 
preductions. She qoon gave Inrth to nothing, hut 
little trifling buds and flowerets. Pijms» eonceits,^ 
and quibUefi, were the fi^ion of the day. The 
9ge of poetry w^ gone» when that ^f antholo^^ 
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LECTURE III. 



ftPT«P«rE(«-7-INirLU]EHCB OF THÜ l8Jlf|Sf8 jplf TH9 B0MA9«rr; 
SKETCH or KOMAN UT£]M^TU&£. 

i\^T£E the Gf^elcs bad ceased to be a naticm, tbas 
Uteratyre bec^nije^ 4^1y> more and mote uncoimpct^ 
wit}i tbß ;£(;fl&drB of ^ct^Te life. Tbk wa$ first, ^ad 
most conspicuously the fate of tb^ir pbilofs^pltyt 
whosQ scientific prindpjps wjere at all times in op-r 
position to the pppul^ faitb, and w^ose lofty am? 
pepticms wa'e now no longer in unison witb tbe de^ 
graded feeliifgs of that fs^U^n nation. Historicjal 
information became, indeed, much mpre extensive, 
fmd historical literature received a more scientific 
form, and was applied to a greater variety of sub- 
jects than of old. Sut th^ vigour of ancient eour 
ceptions, and the free q^urit of ancient mquiry, wa^ 
for ever gone. The art of rhetoric increased, daily, 
in public opinion, and soon came to form almost the 
only suljßct of publip interest and amusement. If a 
£intastical and sophistical abuse of l^his art was n^l 
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uncommon, even in the older and better times of 
Greece» it is easy to see to what extent that must 
now have prevailed, when her political independence 
was entirely lost, and the public taste, even in lan*r 
guage, was utterly debased. Even poetry, with 
which the whole mental cultivation of Greece began, 
had descended from her original eminence, and be-r 
oome reduced to the rank of an art, which men sup- 
posed might be acquired by means of rules and pra&r 
tice, hke a handicraft. Even poetry could not be 
exempted from the influence of the degradation 
which surrounded her. The fete of sculpture was 
much more fortunate, perhaps because that art has 
less connection with the affairs of active life. The 
artisir laboured on, in the seclusion of his workshop, 
to embody in marble the lofty conceptions of pre- 
ceding ages, without regard to the political degra-i 
dation or moral corruption of the time in which he 
lived. It is true that the relaxation of manners 
gave rise to a certain effeminacy and perversion of 
taste even in sculpture ; but this evil was fex from 
being so widely prevalent, as the corresponding cor- 
ruptions in the sister arts. There is no doubt that 
very many of those works of ancient sculpture and 
architecture, whose beauty and perfection still ap- 
pear to us unrivaUed, were the production of the 
same age, which saw oratory and poetry reduced al- 
together to a state of decay and degradation. 
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In those sciences, which are the most uneonneetedi 
Inth external life, and have little dependence on 
the political or private manners of a nation, the 
inventive genius of the Greeks still displayed itself 
in all its hrilliancy and strength. In the mathe- 
matics, although they were destitute of many in* 
struments which have heen invented hy modem in- 
genuity, and which now appear altogether indis- 
pensihle, they made great progress both in geo^ 
metry and astronomy ; and the true system of the 
univarse, which had^ it is supposed, been guessed 
at, in a much eaxlier age, by the Pythagoreans, was 
now perfectly known and recognised by at least a 
great number of their philosophers. The wonder««^ 
working science and ingenuity of Archimedes were 
such, *as to strike even the Romans with terror and 
amazement ; and although they had no better sys«' 
tem of numeration than the very defective one of 
letters, and were even ignorant of reckoning by de- 
cimals, the Greeks may boast of having produced, 
in Euclid, a geometrical writer, whose works are 
esteemed of classical authority, even by the pro* 
foundest mathematicisms of modem times« Medi- 
cine, which had always been a favourite pursuit 
among the Greeks, now became one of their prin- 
dpal occupations, and furnished them with free 
scope for the exercise of all their acuteness, inven- 
tiveness, and love of systems« It was not only by 
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means of their Kterattm?, and their eminence äs 
rhetoricians and grainmarians, but also, in liö in- 
considerable d^ee, by means of their tSaR as ar- 
tists, jtfiathematicians, and physicians, that the 
Grdeks acquired their power over Roman intel- 
le<Jt; — a po^cr which, — ^however much the old 
Roman pi^ejndices were at fti^t againat it, made 
daily progress after the two nations had been 
brotight fairly into contact, and, in consequence of 
the capture of Tarentum, and the subjection of 
Magna Greda and Sicily to the Roman arms, soon 
belcatrie a matt» of indii^iensible necesnty to tibfe 
whole habits of the victorious people.- Twice were 
the Greek rhetoricians and phibso{>hers banished 
^oni Rome by a decree of the senate; and the 
elder Cato, that undistinguishing eneiny rf ever/ 
thing' that was Greek, could not even aUde that 
Greek phjn^cialis should cure Roman maladies. 
He depicted thefee practitioners as impious ft)rcerers, 
Ivho contradicted the course of nature, and restored 
dying men to life by means of unhoJy charms-— «.nd 
advised his countrymen to remain stiedfast, not only 
by their old Romaii principles and manners, but 
also by the venerable unguents and balsams whicH ' 
had come döWn to them from the wisdom of their 
grandmothers. Btow necessary the Greek rheto- 
ricians, and the teachers of the Gr6et arts and Ian 
giiage, had become to the RomdniS, may be gather* 
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ied fl'om the speedy ap^earante of a second decree 
of banishment-— which shews that very little atteH- 
iBen had been pidd to the injunctions of the first, 
^or is it diffieidt to discover the origin of all this. 
The Grcfek language was, at that tinie> universally 
diffused throughout the whole of the civilised world. 
lElie poems t/i Homer were read in the retliotest 
distncts of Asia; even the Indians were not, in all 
probaUHty, entirely ignorant of Grecian literature; 
while, in die farthest cxtreiliity of the west, Car- 
tfa^nian iiavigators described theit voyages of dis« 
tovery, and Hannibal himself Wrote the history of 
his wars, in tiie laiigtutge of the Greets. After 
the conquest of soüthfirii Italy and Sicily, whose 
language was almost entirely Greek, and still more 
Bfteir they had by degrees acquired the dominion of 
Macedonia and Adiaia, a knowledge of this Ian* 
guage must have become every day more and more 
necessary to the Äomaiis, especially on account of 
the many historical wotks which the Greeks pos- 
sessed, respecting all those nations and countries, 
with which the extended drcle of their political 
operations had now brought that ambitious people 
into contact The Greek language was adopted 
even by the Romans, who attempted, about that 
period, to write the history of their own nation; 
and the Greek Polybius, who came to Rome as a 
iiostage in the course of the Achaian wars» was the 
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tost who described, to this great people, the Utaie 
of the world, and the political relations of its in- 
habitants! in a work which,— ^t least in a political 
point of view, — ^must always be considered as das^ 
sical even by the latest posterity; Livins Andro- 
nicus, a Greek taken captive at Tarentmn, who 
was acquainted with the Latin language, first 
enabled the Komans to hear and read the Odyssey 
in the rude disguise of their native tongue ; and, 
afterwards, by means of his translations, introduced 
them to some acquaintance with the pleasures of 
theatrical exhibitions, and the riches of the Gre- 
cian drama. But it is not to be denied that the 
principal inducement, which led first the Romans 
of high rank, and afterwards the whole of the na^ 
tion, to admire and imitate the institutions and lan- 
guage of the Greeks, was unquestionably this ; a 
knowledge of the language and manners of the 
Greeks, was a necessary step to an acquaintance 
with their rhetoria Eloquence, even in Home, 
exerted, over political events, an influence always 
powerful, not unfrequently imperative and condu- 
sive : and, in the more troublesome times which 
followed the period of Gracchus, the popular passion 
became every day more violent, for aU the instru- 
ments of this arti — ^in spite of the remonstrances or 
some sturdy patriots, who condemned it as a system 
rf sophistry, not only dangerous to the welfare of 
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the states but Utterly inimical to the progress and 
soundness of the human intellect. 

The late)* literature of the Romans is such as to 
keäp us perpetually in mind of its«|km ; and few 
«re now disposed to question the truth qf the com- 
mtm assertion, — ^that the Roman writers are in 
general m^re imitators of the Greeks. 

It is absolutely necessary that those nations who 
make their appealranee at a latär period of the his^ 
tory of the world» as well as of the general developer 
ment of human intellect^ should derive a great part 
of their mental cultivation^ as a legacy from the 
polished nations of the more early times i and this 
implies, in itself^ no reproach^ It were preposterous 
to introduce iilto literature the petty ideas of a mer- 
cantile town ; and to insist that the writers of each na- 
tion should labour to mak6 their productions as dif- 
ferent as possible from those of their neighbours. 
To make use of the cultivation of another people is fiur 
from disgracefril : it is only necessary that we pre- 
serve our substantial individuality as a nation, that 
we do not part with the original peculiarities of our 
Unguage and mode oi thinking, nor sacrifice what 
is most our (Am, oUt of an extravagant admiration 
for what belongs originally to others. * Knowledge is 
in itself the ctmmlon property of all nations ; and 
the genius of a poet or of a philosopher, who aspires 
to exert a commanding influence on his fellow- 
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ooantrymen^ is «xaked and ^oriehed by a retrospect 
to the high points of perfection, — ^in art, in-reflec- 
tkm, in spkity and m language, — to whidi the men 
of f<Mrmer ^m «nd other countries have attained. 

That iiiitation alone is lifeless whidi aims not to 
^Ltend the field, and increase the pow^ of native 
genius, but m^ely to a]^ropriate peculiar q>edes 
<of writing used by a foreign nation, — an attempt 
"which can seldom be croivned with ^tire success ; 
antd .to reach, by elaborate artifice, beauties, whose 
x&ry^msiienoe depends, in a great measore» on thrär 
iieing altogether natural and unsought. 

.The lita^tmre of Rome has fidlen in some mea- 
imre into both of these errors. Her writers both 
ü^lected the andent and national traditions of 
4heir own ooimtry ; and bestowed much unfHrofitaUe 
•labour on the imitation of foreign modes of writing — 
.which, as soon as they are tnmq^Ianted firom their 
native soil, tor the most part assume the appearance 
of unproductiveness, coldness and death,— H>r, 9^ 
best, protract a lingering and inefficient Hfe, like 
the sickly exotics of a green-house. 

There is nevertheless a character peculiar to the 

writers of Rome, by means of which, in spite of 

the servility with which they have, in general» imitat- 

ied their models and originals in the literature of 

.Greece,, their-works have obtained an appearance of 

dignity and worthiness, that are altogether their 
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own. This» iadeed, belongs not so much to them- 
selves . as to their nation, — ^to IU>me9 the. great point 
of union hetweeu the ancient and the modem world. 
The. artist, who excels, in sculpture or paintings 
must be altogetha: animated and inspired^ with one 
great and in-dwelling idea which occupies his whole 
soul; an idea for which he. fbrgeta all others, in ' 
which alone he lives, and to which all his works \ 
are entirely subservient. — ^His masterpieces are mere ^ 
attempts to body forth^ and render visible/to others, \ 
the greatness, of those coiM^ptioni^ which have, their - 
residence within the depths pf his own mind In 
like manner^ every true poet, and every great inveur 
tive author, must be filled with some idea pecuU^ly 
his own, and all-power&l. over his souWwhich is the 
«entral point and focus of his intellect— rto. which 
every thing else is subordinate — and of which the , 
writings, wherein he embodies his spirit, are but 
the. ministers, interpreters, and iools.-r-He]:e it is 
that the superiority of Greeks^ over Koma^ is manir. 
fest and triumphant. Think only of the great poet$ 
of the glorious time of Greece— of j^schylus, Pindar, 
Sophocles. ; — or of the patriotic poet of the popu* 
lace, Aristophanes — or of the orator Demosthcr 
ne&-H)r of the two first of historians, Herodotus 
and Thucydi4^&— or those profouhdest of thinkers, 
Aristotle and Plato. In q^ch of these ^eat authora 
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we shall find a distinct and peculiar spirit of reflecv 
tion, a peculiar manner of narration, a peculiar 
form of composition ; even wilii r^ard to style and 
language» the first time we open the pages of one 
of these master-spiritsy. we feel as if we Were trans- 
planted into an unknown world. Thus rich and 
manifold was the genuis of the Greeks ; but we 
should seek in vain for so great a i^irit of originality», 
among the Roman writers — ^yet there is something- 
in them which atones for this defect — ^they also have 
their high — ^their great idea : not that the indivi- 
duals are so favoured; but the possession is com- 
mon to them all; it is the idea of Rome:'— of 
Rome so wonderful in her ancient manners; and* 
laws — so great even in her errors, and her crimes ; — 
of Rome so eternally remarkable fbr thenmrivaUedi^ 
dominion with which she ruled the worldl It is^ 
this spirit which breathes fipom the Kps^ of every 
Roman,— and which stamps a character of inde- 
pendent dignity and grandeur, even on his most: 
slavi^ imitations of the writings of the Greeks. 

The greatness, and the political activity of the 
state, on the one hand, — and the power and auda^^ 
cious exertion o£ intellect in the individuals of which 
the state is composed, on the other— -axe by the 
nature of things,, in some measure opposed to each« 
other; although it be unquestionably both a natural. 
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Mid a proper feeling, whic& makes every good citizen 
'wish equal success to political energy and individual 
genius» in the country to iniiieh he belongs. 

As affidrs are constituted, tUbs much is certain, 
that so manifold and various a devdopement «of 
human faculties as that which took place in Greece, 
can never occur in any state where the principle ef 
patriotism has attained a certain point of predomin- 
ance; — ^where men iiave no thoughts and no feel- 
«gs which arenot oocupied and penetrated with the 
greatness and the glory of their country. It was 
necessary that Athens should have been as free as 
«he really was,— Hsnifiiciently free to allow a large 
portion of her citizens to abstract themselves alto- 
gether from political concerns, without any danger 
to their political privates — ^befoie she could have 
displayed, as ^ has done, in every department 
of intellect and art, the unrivalled enei^es of the 
Oredan genius. Sparta was the only state in 
Greece, constituted as such, at once lortuously and 
powarfrilly ; the only £tate whose triumphs were not 
confined to temporary dominion and success, but 
extended to a strong, a sound, and an enduring 
political existence« These advantages were not to 
be gained without some sacrifice : and Sparta chose 
to obtain them by adopting a system of municipal 
institutions^ the tendency of which was to confine 
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the whole thooglits and* manners of her tsitvtaM, 
within a particohr rahge. She was xoaleat to he 
without ^jdnlosopher» and poets« pnmddd she tonld 
only have sagacious sMteGÖoien and miirifpid war- 
riors ; and he who, had he hee]i!bäni in AtheAs» 
iu%ht have hecome a Sophocles or ti Fläto, envi- 
ed, at liacedifeman, no dther naines Imt Aose «f 
LycnigUB and Leonidta. 

But I mnst illustrate tiie 4i«ith of my position 
respecting the Roman authors, by -a redah^enee io 
individual example8.-^l8 it not clear that in Gsesar 
-"— or even in Cieero-^considerii<g hoih of these 
merely as writa*s), there is a "something iMhiohs^ts 
them at once far before the rhetoriciatns, graiDma- 
nans, philosophers and sophists, lidiose pi^fls ^ey 
evidently are in aU that r^^ds language, el6- 
queüce, and mode of thinking, and to whom they 
are so often and so obviously inferior in the aciä^e- 
Bess, ia^nd the scientific kiiowledge, which it is ode 
principal olgect of their 'writings to display« Ev6^ 
one must feel &ät hete, ^ in aU the wofl«s -of the 
great Roman writers, there breathes a spirit very 
^different from that of the «comipted «ophiätrjr of the 
later age of Greece. This is not the ^giranus, or the 
peculiar spirit of the authors themselves i it is the 
idea of Rome, the idea ^f the s(ditary grandeur of 
their country, which^ althotigh its operatidn^ be 
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veTjrdifikwt^ take atmnMesr tfa^ii aUv andv läoe 
the usseeü ^firüt of life« pennädes^ älid ilfanniiates' 
ther y/boh body of their \i^tingis. 

That tiie Romans learned or borrtMdd everjr 
thing &om^ the Gf^edbs^ anld had, itn reality» mi* 
thing which was pecniliarly and firoinf anti^fuity their 
own« is i^ry £ür from the truth. We shoald come 
nBaxer the mark« if we dxoixld say tfaat^ throtij^b the 
ovennasteriHg iirftueneo of Greek manners and 
Greek authors, the Romans of^a later period were 
mdifided to fiirget whsrt they o«ight^ mdst carefnlly 
to hove eherished and pre8erv€d«-^the old heroio 
talea and national poems of theiir ancestors. These 
sorely were tbe productions of an age far precedf-l 
iiig: any knowledge or imitationof Grecian models^ 
a&d yet| so much have they heen deqiised« that we 
ean^ scarcely peraeive any txsLte oß tiieir esisiteme 
ejccept in certain rdics-^which hare beai ti-ausfer« 
red from true poetry to the half-labidous histories 
of the' infant ages of *Rome. In: msmy passages of 
those B<»ian writers, who were liie best aeqimint^ 
ed with the ancient usages and manners of theif 
country, allusdou is made to the existence of certaiai 
old soi^, whose purpose was to celebrate the iUus^ 
tiioqs actions of their early anceston^- and whidi 
had cottttmonly. been sung atf their relij^ous festi«« 
vals, as wdOL as at the {mvate eiitertainments of 
the Roman nobles.^-^There* then were , heroic 
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poems» wherdn the patriotic feelings and the poeti-r 
cal geniua of the Romans fomid means to express 
themselves, long before the Romans became the 
pupils of the Graeks, and acquired from them, 
along nvith that sophistical eloquence of which I 
have already said so much, a style of poetry more 
x^ular and learned, and, in every thing which ror 
spects prosody and language, incomparatively more 
polished than that which they had of old possessed. 
If it should be asked what were the subjects of 
these old Roman poems ? the Roman histories, I ^ 
conceive, may easily frmush us with «.an answer. 
Not only the fabulous birth and fiite of Romu« 
lus, and the rape of the Sabine women, but also, 
the most poetical combat of the Horatii and Curi« 
atü ;-^r-the pride of Tarqi|in ;-r-the misfortune and 
death of Lucretia, wil^ their Uoody revenge, and 
the establishment of liberty by the elder Brutus ;— ^ 
the wonderful war of Forsenna, and the stedfast* 
ness of Scoevola, — the banishment of Coriolanus, the 
war which he kindled against his country-r-the subr 
sequent struggle of his feelings, and the final 
triumph of his patriotism at the all-powerful inter* 
cession of his mother :?— these and the lil^e drcumr 
stances, if they be examined from the proper point 
of view, cannot faU to be considered as the relics 
and fragments of the ancient heroic traditions fmd 
heroic poems of the Romans. As such they are of 
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^eat ralue ; and that cannot be diminished« hy 
any difficulties which the mare historipal student 
may experience, ip reconciling the discrepancies of 
narrative, cac «Kpkming the obscurities of aUnsiont 
with whkh, in tbdr present condition, they abound« 
UhsA many things which, of right, belong to thes^ 
ancient poems, still exist under the disguise of an 
Instorical clothing; that m Livy, above all^ tho 
spirit and power of these old songs is often the pre<- 
dominant inspiration of the narrative,— has indeed, 
very frequently been ponjectared« But it was re* 
served for a learned inquirer of our own time, Nie- 
bnhr, to take these compositipns to pieces, and to 
detect, with a felicity which has sddom been equal? 
led, the modeiyi mventions and additions by which 
inddents, in themselves uneonnected^ have been ar^ 
tificially conjoined. This critic bas indeed taken 
away from the Roman history ; but we have gained 
through his means a more accurate aeqnaintance 
with the natuce of the aneioit Roman traditions 
whidi we possess.«— Before tiie rhythm and artifices 
of Greek versification had weaned Roman ears from 
their affisction £br the simple sounds of their own 
songs, these historical or heroic adventures were 
Bung in a loose sort of verses, which the andent 
Italians called Satumalian; and which, exoeptii^ 
that tiiey had no rhyme, bore a strong resemblance 
to those lawless Alexandrines^ as they were calle^t 
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of whidi ahnoBt äH the Batkrts of Eimo^ taaie 
use» dtuihg the pericxl of tbe i&idctte i^es. 

These heme balkds of the mam early Romans,^^ 
if we may judge of their gencraT inpoit fiöln the 
materials which they hate foniifihed to the Rcmian 
historiatis^^seem to haTe aimed at the mnratioii of 
no incident whidi did not belong to theif cimntry» 
and at the expression «f no feelings hat siidi ad 
^ivere purely patriotic« We pereeive in diem indeed 
iio ineoDsid^Able admixture of lore for the mar« 
Tellous;-^ut even that propensaty seems to have 
been exchisivcly national in itsdiaract^r and spirit; 
fyr the Roman fiibliegrs appear to hare indulged 
diraiselTes in the ereaiion of no wonders, ^hich 
might not redound, in some measure, to the honour 
of their ancestors« It is raueh to be regretted that 
the Uiatnifold witehory of the Odyssey, and the per«» 
lect harmoiiy of the ever vario» hexameter, should 
hare made so enthe a conquest of the ears and 
souls of the Romans, as to le^te no inom for a more 
ftfi^ionate preservatioil of these aneient poeifis of 
tiieh: country« 

There is however another röasoü which tended, 
in no inconsiderable d^ee, to render tirs Romans 
indiffisrent, if not averse, to their heroic, legends ; 
and which must have mainly contributed towards 
bringing these into a state of neglect, the conse- 
quences of which have been that, with the exCcp 
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tion 6t tibose fragiiifeiiOs ^^sich liave heea knpöifecti- 
ly pr^erv^ in th^ sKälpe vf a lialMAtddius and M^ 
tsöfineoted diromcle» <tiie^ have been uffaerly losf^ 
li^^toidytoihefasEltoryofRetee, but %o that x)f the 
World ilbself^ -of iwhidi Ronke becjeme aftänräids the 
nüsttess. The last heitnt pämna^ of the old Row 
Hian history is Ca^o^llns» 'Meno delivered Ridhie fironk 
her tBvadets the Gatds^ He fidls mthiii %he period 
hoith of trftdjkf ion tad of |>oetty^ and there ein be 
no tloubt "diat his &ihe wal^ tfanonitted in songis^ t6 
t^ j)Osterity of those ^hom he had set free. With 
the expuision ^ the Gätls the historical peifod of 
Rome begins. During; the time i^to they rä^ 
"vageA the •eoun&y, ^he ^ti^knt monuments muiA in 
a gl'eat measure haVe paiflhed ; fer every thing pre- 
vious %o this tqpoch is ^^xk and'doiibtfill«-''^veii ^kt 
.which h fanned tm fact» is |)dk^uaUy intennsn^ed 
#ith ^ texture of fabuleufii 'inventions. From Ihos 
time, !moreov^i the true period of Roman greatness 
tonlmenctes. In a hi8torica.l poult of vietv^, it it eveii 
Ifbe ^pea^ period of Roman hexoiim ; a»d to it we 
may probably refer the compodtion ^thes^ oM 
heroic songs, of vMth Cato aaid Cioelt) niake men- 
tion, and which Ennius and even Livy had perpe»- 
r^tuafly before their eyes. 
V NoVr the dder <xtoditioius oono^ming the kings and 

heroies of the infant city, the establiidmieBt of its re^ 
pubHean gdviemment, and Ibe vicissitudes of its ear- 
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fy täte, were near enough to Um age of Romaft 
valour and virtne, to be «till filt with aD that 
power andpresme, which are neoessaiy to make 
anch events the fit anhjeets of national poetry. But 
at a period somewhat hter, the caae was widely dif- 
ferent. After the subjection of Taientom, Italy, 
Sicily, Macedonia, Carthage, Spain, and Achais, 
there could have been oomparatively litde sympa^ 
ihy between the petty Rome of antiquity,— -of her 
that made war against the Sabines, or beleaguered 
the town of Veii for as many years as Agamenmoa 
did Troy-^and mighty Rome presrang on to the 
dominion of the world, with an irresistible rapidity, 
and an unwavering confidence in the ascendency of 
her victoarious star. — The Greeks were, even from 
the remotest times, a num^tms nation, divided 
into many tribes, and having posseanon of exten*r 
frive territories. But the original patrimony of the 
Romans consisted c£ a single village, and th^ 
had formed themselves, first, into an independent, 
and afterwards into a conquering people^ entirely 
by the mcorporation of foreigners who took Ettle 
interest in the traditions of then- earliest achieve- 
mentp» 

It was, therefore, an inevitoble consequence of 
the nature of the things themselves, and of the pnK 
gress of events, that these andent patriotic tradi- 
tions and poems should gradually sink into n^ 
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gleet — ^at least that they should ne^er £otm the 
groundwork of a polished aad devdoped lit^ature — 
and, in shGtrt^ that the Romans should adc^t in 
their stead the thoughts, the recollections, and the 
poetry of the Greeks. The blame of this should 
by no means be exclusively attached to Enniud ; al^ 
though it be true that the acute hidtoricfd critic^ 
whom I hare cited above, has accused that writef 
ci maliciously calumniatiBg and depressing thes^ 
ancirat compositiolis, in order thai he himself 
might be cousid^ed as the author and Ibiinder of 
Roman poetry^ It is however eettaia that Ennius 
boasted, with much openness, that he was anknated 
with three different souls^-4n allusion to his know« 
ledge of three language8-*^reek-«-Liatin — and Os^ 
dan or ancient Italian. And there is lio improba« 
bility in the suppositidn that a man who did so, 
wais not a little proud of his success — (imperfect a& 
that really was) — ^m transferring the music of the 
Greek hexameter into another tangue.. The greats 
töt of poets are not always exempt from this sort of 
vanity ; and often attach a very undue we^ht te 
some merely external circumstances in their eompo« 
sition. They judge too much of the value of what 
they have done, by the labour which it has cost 
them to do it ; and think Mttle, on the other hand, 
of those qualities which form their real excellence--^ 
nay are sometimi^s almost unconscious of the exist- 
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6&oe of that internal injqnrlttioii, whid^ animated 
their genius and awakem our sjmpatliy» Unnius, 
ier iivstance, appears to have thou^t iftore about 
his veriafication than, his poetry : «Bid to have too 
mudi despised the did poets of his native eotpitry, 
merely because they had. not, fike hmmäi, made 
use of the rich and various measures of the Greeks* 
Yet there is no doubt that Ehinius was a true pqet. 
In many of his vierses whidi have b^ea pres^red 
by succeeding writers, there breathes the noble 
spirit of genuine emotion. But even if every frag* 
ment of his writings had perished, the a^iration 
with whidi he was regarded by Lucretius, would 
have been sufficient to place him high in ova 
esteem. That illustrious poet, it is well known^ 
considered Ennius as Ins master and hi» model: 
His genius was of a kindred ordei^ ; and he bore to 
him a strong resemblance, both in the turn of hii^ 
thoughts aiid the flow of his diction. 

From this time the imitation of the Greek 
writers proceeded rapidly, although not with uni 
form success. Of all the ocmipositions of the 
Greeks, their histories and their oration^ were most 
interesting to the Romans, and most ^kin to their 
pditical habits. They were conisequently most for- 
tunate in their imitations of these modes of writing» 
The Greek philosophy on the other hand was al- 
ways foreign to them : and the success of their imi* 
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diffiesq^t departments of tibe art. 

In the drama the Romans were p^^tually m^^ 
ing attempts, hoßi tiie time of Ennius downwards. I4 
truth Jbowever they have left nothing in that depart* 
meat of poetry except transktion« from the Greek»--« 
more or less exact, but never executed with imfficient 
spirit to entitle them even to the less servile xiame of 
imitations. The lost tragedians, Faouvius and At- 
tius, were mere translators ; and the same thing may 
belaid of ^tfae two comic |X)ets Plauj;^ and Terence, 
whose writings are in our hands« That old domes- 
tic species of bantering comedy, which was known 
by the .Oscian name ctßiimla ateUcma^ was not 
however entirely laid aside. It ^till preserved its 
place as an amusement of society in the merry 
meetingis of the nobles ; who, in the midst of all 
their foreign refin^nents, were willing, now and 
then, to revive in this way their recollections of the 
national sports and divensians of their Italian an- 
cestry .-r-With the exception of this low species of 
buffoon writing, the Romans never possessed any 
thing which desarved to be called a dramatic lite- 
rature of their own. With regard to their trans- 
latioiiis from the Greek tragedians, one prindpal 
cause of their stiffiiess and general want of success 
was this, — ;that the mythology, which forms the es- 
■«ence of these compositions, was in fact foreign to 
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ibe Koman ^ple. It is very true that the geiie^ 
ral outline of the Roman Mythol«^ was originally 
cdpied ftom that of the Greeks, but the individual 
ptrts of the two fitfaries w^e altogether differ^it^ 
mki local. Iphigenia and Orestes were always 
more or less foreigners to a Roman audience ; and 
the whole drama in which these and similar person^ 
ages figured^ never attained in Rome any mote 
healthy state of existence^ than that of an exotic 
HI a greeb-house» which is only preserved from death 
by the d^y appUcation of artificial heät and un-^- 
satisfying labour. The names of the individual 
tragediei^ which were supposed to be the best of 
their kind in the time of Augustus, may suffice to 
shew us how iiajcrow was the drcle in which the 
Roman dramatists moved, and how soon their tra^ 
gic art has reached the termination of its progress 
The same thing may easily be gathered from a con* 
sideration of those orations in dramatic form which 
are commonly ascribed to Seneca. — ^In like manner 
the representation of the foceign manners of Athens^ 
which perpetually occupied the Roman comedy^ 
must have appeared to Romaü i^iectatörs at once 
cold and uninteresting. It is no difficult matter to 
perceive the reasons^ why the witchary of pantoyl- 
mime and dance soon supplanted at Rome every 
Mh^ species of dramatic spectacle« 
. There is one of a stiU niore serious nature upost 
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hßA hy ^«^ees become aceui^med to take a bairba« 
rous de%lit in the most wanton displays of human 
violence, tod brutal cruelty. Hundreds of lionsv 
and elephants fought and bled before thdr eyes ;^ 
even Roman ladies eoidd look on» and see crowds^ 
of hineljng gladiators wasting enelrgy^ valour, and life» 
on the guilty arena of a circus. It is but too evi-*^ 
dent that they who could take pleasure in specta^ 
cles such as these, must very soon have lost all thai; 
tendemoss of inward feeling, and all that sympathy 
for inward suffering, without which none can per«; 
ceive the force and beauty of a tragic drama.-^tilly- 
however, it may unquestionably appear a strange 
thing, that, since the Romans did make many a.U 
tempts at the composition of tragedies, they should 
never have chosen their subjects from the ancient 
history or traditions of their country ; — more parti«, 
eularly when we consider tibat the tragedians of mo« 
dem times have borrowed^ from these very sources, 
many sulgects of a highly poetical nature, and, at 
the same time, far from being unsusceptible (^ 
dramatic tepresentotion^-Hsuch as the combat of the 
Horatü, the firmness of Brutus» the internal con« 
Sict and ehanged spirit of CoridUnus^-^restormg i^ 
this way to poetry what was (Nriginally among th^ 
most rightfril of her possessions* To find. a. sati^ 
factory sc^iön of this difficulty, we mu9t e^wnifllf 
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into the nature of these neglected themes. — The 
patriotic feelings embodied in these traditions, were 
too much akin to the feelings of every Roman audi- 
ence, to admit of being brought forward upon a 
stage. The stoiy of Corioknus may serve as an 
example. How could a Roman poet have dared to 
represent this haughty patridan in the full strength 
of his disdain and scorn of plebeians, at £fae time 
when the Gracchi were straining every nerve to set 
the plebeians free from the authority of the nobles ? 
What effect must it have had, to introduce the ba» 
nished Coriolanus upon a Roman stage, reproach- 
mg, in his merited indignation, with bitter words 
and dear-bought mockery, the jealous levity of his 
countrymen — at a time when the noblest and the 
most free-spirited of the last Romans, Sertorius, 
from his place of exile, among the unsubdued tribe? 
of Spain and Lusitania, meditated more complete 
revenge against similar ingratitude, and was laying 
plans for the destruction of the old, and the foun-* 
dation of a second Rome ? Or how could a Ro« 
man audience have endured to see Coriolanus re- 
presented as approaching Rome at the head of an 
hostile and victorious army, at the time when Sylla 
was in reality at open war with his country ; or 
even at a somewhat later period, when the jninci- 
pal events of his history must have still been fami^ 
liar and present to the reooUection of his country- 
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tnen ? Not in these instances alone^ but in the 
whole body of the early traditions and history of 
Rorne^ the conflict between patridans and plebe- 
ians occupied so pre-eminent a place, as to rendar 
Roman subjects incapable of theatrical representa« 
tion during the times of the republic» Muc^ more 
does this apply to the age of Augustus and his suc^ 
cessors, when, indeed^ Brutus and the ancient con-^ 
sular heroes could not have failed to be the most 
unwelcome of all peri^nages« We may find suffi«* 
dmt iUustirations of these remarks in the history of 
the modem drama« For^ although Shakespeare 
has not hesitated to represent the civil Wars of York 
and Lancaster on the English stage, we must ob*^ 
serve, that beßre he did so, these wars had entirely 
terminated; and the recurrence of similar events could 
Hot easily have been foreseen by one fiving in the 
pacific times of James« With regard to our Ger^ 
man drama, it is true that our tragic poets have 
chosen many of these most interesting subjects from 
our civil tumults— ^particularly from the thirty years 
war ; but even here the case is very di£Perent from 
what it would have been among the Romans. Thb 
Crermans are indeed countrymi»i| but they are not all 
^ul^ects of the same state« And yiet .with Us, the 
poets who handle such topics at much length, have 
a very difficidt task to perform ; they have need of 
much delicacy to avoid wounding or perhaps reviving 
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die ftdiDgii <^ pdurtieB, and tin» destsq^ 

Sudi «e «he reasons why the B4Miuui8 had mf 
aatiaml tr^edies ; and ufay, in fgeoeai» thej had! 
no 8odi thing- as a theatre of their awn* 

Among their poete lAo a|ipGedthansdvea to other 
«fafartraents of the ar(^ Lnoetias atands hy Idnidr 
m Roman fitentme» ^triiether we eonader the sob* 
jeots, or. the spirit of his wiithigi. Fcriiaps» indeed^ 
he may give ns something like an idea oi the style 
andmanner of the more ancient Roman poets. By 
«he later Romans he was little thooght of; they 
ndtfaer Mt his heaaties^ nor ^pieciated his gcDXB&. 
His work concerning ike nature tfthif^, hekmgs 
to thalr speeies of writmg^ which arose among the 
Giedu oat of particular CHComstsnoes in their fais^ 
tory, and winch among diem only was a natumal 
mode of oompodtion — the didactic poetry of science^ 
The philoao^y whidi he has chosen to iDostiatew 
was the wont wläch ho could have selected» cither 
as a Roman or as a poet. The system of Epicurus 
I mean» which annihilates all heEef and all lofty 
feeling ; which, in a scientific point of ¥iew» is 
connected with the most absurd of hypotheses; 
whidi in its influence on Ii&, if not inmuNral» is at 
least selfish and unpatriolje, and whi«^ ahove aUU 
is the deadly enemy:^ ev^ thii^ like fimc^ and 
foetry. It ia tcne tiiat Lucretiua has mastered all 
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ijiese cBffiailties ; but who can see without r^et ä 
^pint so Boble, as that vihkh. is everyivfaere apparent 
in fais imtifigs, devoted and endaved to a dostrttc- 
tive system of Oreeian sophistry ? la mspiration, 
and in wblimity, he is the first of BLomam poets ; as 
ia paiBter and worshij^er of natme, he is t^e &st 
of all the poets <^ anti({txity whose writings have 
come down to m. WiiHx tegaoA to the »pedes of 
writing ^hich he adopted, a^ in general with re- 
gard to the place ivlAxk nature sfadüld Otoupy in 
poetical compositions, I ish^ now make a&w gemxal 
yemarks. >! 

And in the first place^ I äudc It will tie admitted 
on all hands that poetry may choose the subject of 
Tier desmptions as well as the «ource of ha: inspira- 
tion, not only In human beings tbemsekes, but 
with equal propriety in the eternal nature With 
which they are surroimded^ In the poetry of naturell 
as in the poetry of man, th^e iisf room tor a tl»ee^ 
fold disünction. The poetry of man may be, fiifst, a 
dear mirr(»r of actual life and the piesent; or secondly 
an embodying of the reeoUectioAs of 4 marvelloun 
antiquity, and departed age of heroic actions and 
adventures ; or thirdly, if it be in the hands of a 
poet who desires rather to ini^ire than .to describe, 
it may consist in a stirring up and awakening of the 
hidden depths of human feeling. All this might 
h^ equally weU isaid of the poetry of «lattu^e* Fcr 
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this poetry may, in the first place, give us a pictam 
of the external appearances of things— <aid for this 
pmpose introduce all that is quickening and enliven«- 
ing in sfnnng, all that is generous or powerful in 
animals, all that is heautiM and lovely in flowers 
and tree&— an, in short, that seems to the eyes of 
men sublime or pleasing, whether in the heavens 
under which they move, or on the earth upon which 
they tread. The only difficulty here, is to avoid 
ßxuherance; for desmpticms which are too Aill, 
ßven although they should be perfectly just, are disr 
tressing to us, and destroy thdir own effect ; while 
solitary flowers from the fulness of nature inserted 
ßt due intervals into the web of poetry, lend a chaim 
to the whole texture, which'Uo other ornament can 
iival.^-But nature also, in the second pl^ce, had 
her wondarM past ; she also has had h^ times of 
gigantic dim^ision pnd unfettered ena!gy, which 
correspond with the haroie ages in the history of 
man. To be convinced of this, we need only 
attempt to analyse the feelings with which we ouri- 
selves survey nature in her wild^ forms,-^the awe 
with which we are struck when we enter into som^ 
$avage wilderness, where roc]ui, and hiUs, and wood% 
^nd waters, are all mingled t(^ether in the sh^ipeless 
majesty of chaos. Or we may reflect for ^ moment 
on tlie tenor of all ancient traditionsH-^they abound ba 
the display of the ^eat physical catastrpphes of the 
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past. All the more uniisual and terrific appearances ' 
of nature— storms,, tempests, floods, and earthquakes, | 
f§eem to be scattered remnants of this ancient state | 
of things, and carry us back for a mon^ent into the 
bosom of this mysterious past. , These are among : 
the. most pro])er and the most dignified subjects of 
poetry, and of them accordingly the great painter 
of nature, Lucretius, has made frequent use. But 
here also, the poet must be contented with the general 
representation of a state of things more wild and 
free, — a past age of greater and more terrific opera« 
tions. He must be contented with the possession of 
a theatre on which nature may perform her most 
fiwful tragedies. But he must not scrutinise with 
too dose an eye the mysteries of her working. It 
is no part of his province to explain the scientific 
causes of these great phenomena. If he should be« 
gin to teach us how the mountains were framed— 
it makes no difference whether he adopts the theory 
of fire or of water — ^he has overstepped his limits ; 
he has entered upon a topic as remote from his art, 
as that system of atoms, which even the unrivalled 
imagination of Lucretius could not represent in a 
ma,nfier thoroughly poetical. But there is yet a 
third mode in which the poet may make use of 
nature. Between the poet and nature, no less than 
between the poet and man, there is the sympathy of | 
feeling. Not only in the song of the pightingale, 
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er in Ünme melocBes to whidi all men listoi, iMtC 
even in the nnr of tlie «tream, and the mshing 4i 
the forest, the poet thinks that he hears a kindred 
vcnoe of sonrow or of gladness : as if s{Mrits and 
feelings 13^ our own were calling to us fiom afiv , 
or seeking to sympathise and commnnicate with ns 
fincnn the utmost nearness to which their nature will 
^aUow them to approach ns. It is fixr the pmpose 
of listening to these tones, and of holding myste- 
rious copverse with the soul of natiire, that every 
^[reat poet is a lover of solitude. The question of 
the philosc^hic impurer, whether nature h^ in 
truth, so animated, or whether aQ this he not m^e 
selfrdeeeption,.«— is one of no avail. It is isuffident 
that this feeling and this aspiration are things 
which exist, more or less, in the fimcy and the 
breast, not of poets only, but of all men. — ^In the 
writings of the Greeks and Romans, we have only 
a few traces c£ this sort of poetry ; they are more 
abundant in those of our uorthan ancestry, be-» 
cause these lived less in dties, and were, of course^ 
more intimate with the simply forms of nature. 
But the truth is, th^t all these descriptions and 
feelings of nature should- never, in poetry, b& cut 
off and separated from the representation of those 
human beings, of whose real life they form the 
most beautiM ornaments. When they are insolatr 
ed and set forth by themselves, the great imd perfect 
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pictitre of the worlds which it is lUste hoßineaß ci 
poetry to plaee before our eyas, becomes contract* 
ed in its limits ; the hanHony is irremediably de* 
stroye4 ^i^d that power» whidi is so irresistible 
when all is tc^ether, becomes broken» dissipated^ 
jand ineffectual^ The scientific poetry of natujr« 
which is to be found in Lucretius, is, in fact, ai 
defective, as a mode of writing, as the deotrines- 
which he defends are destructive as a sytem of 
philosophy ; and this is not4:he less true, because Jjos 
cretins himself is entitled, as 'a man, to pmch re^ 
ispect — as apoet, to our most enthusiastic admiration^ 
The great writars of Rome may be best dasse^ 
and axranged according to the periods in which th^ 
were produced^ The last a^es bf the tn^iiblic wer« 
somewhat le^s perfect in point of language, but 
perhaps in ev^ other Tespect richer than the age 
of Augustus. Cicero, considered as an orator, pos-* 
sesses great variety of materials, and is sufficiently 
skilful in his application of them to the purposes ot 
his art ; perhap the greatness of the events of whicli 
they treat, and the high .placp which Cicero him'? 
iself holds in the histoiy of the worid, have confer* 
red on these orations a charact^ of still higher im^^ 
portance than that whidb they intrinsically deserv^ 
Jt seems, at least, by no means easy to be explain* 
ed, why compositions so often overflowing with vör- 
jbosity shovld h^ve com^ to bß ccmsidered a^ standi 
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itrds of good writing. Even his coteiQporaries xtsed 
to reproach him with imitating the swell and pomp 
of Asiatic eloquence. But in truth, the influence 
which Cicero exerted on the literature and general 
character of the Koman people, proceeded princi- 
paHyfirom his having heen the introducer of the 
more elevated moral philosophy of the Greeks. For 
those more abstruse qieculations, among the kby- 
rpiths of which the spirit of the Greeks was so de- 
light^ ta find a fit exercise for its subtleness and 
ingenuity, neither Cicero nor any other Roman 
writer pcwsessed either feeling or talent. But as a 
firiend and lover of philosophy, Cicero must ever be 
conspicuous. He found in it consolation in private 
adversity, comfort in political misfortunes, occupa- 
tion in retirement, and amusement in exile. The 
]>hilosophy of Plato was his principal favourite ; he 
considered him as the most happy specimen of an 
universally beautU^ and cultivated intellect, and 
agreed with all antiquity in esteeming his works 
the models of perfection both in reasoning and in 
language. 1 3ut Plato, however skilftdly he had ela* 
borated the individual parts of .his philosophy, had 
never reduced its whole doctrines tq any regular 
system ; in consequence of which circumstance, the 
later disciples of the Platonic school^ through the 
medium of whom the whole of the Platonic doc« 
trines became known to the Romans, had returned 
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in a gieat measure to the prejudices of soepticismx ] 
This was attended with the worst eonsequenoes in 
the department of Ethics, and accordingly Cicero 
yery often, in r^ard to that subject, made use of 
the doctrines of Zeno ; or where h^ found the aus^ 
terity of these too repulsive, had recourse to those 
of Aristotle— who, as he professed in every thing 
to prefer the medium, so in morals he formed him- 
self the medium between the severity of the Stoicks, 
and the laxity of the Epicureans. To thi^ last school 
Cicero was uniformly hostile, and certainly not with-« 
out reason. It would, indeed, be too much to be* 
lieve that all those ancient philosophers, who, like 
Epicurus, considered pleasure as the last and high- 
est end of human ejcistence, really extracted from 
this opinion, and exemplified in their practice, all 
the evil which we can trace to the adoption of simi- 
lar principles. But even allowing that by this 
pleasure, which they considered as the chief good 
of man, they understood not positive sensual grati- 
fication, as was the case with Aristippus-^but only a 
painless state of intellectual enjoyment, which the 
best of the Eipcureans, like tiie other philosophers of 
Greece, conceived was only to be fot^d in the exer^ 
eise of intellectual energies, and the society of co^ni> 
genial fiiends -»»^-even allowing this, and laying out 
of the question all that grossness of abuse which has 
been heaped on Epicurus and his disciple^,— > 
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ihese plulosophdfs were all in so fiur wrong', tliat 
Ihey taught mankind to sedc for their best baj^i* 
nesB anywhere ehe than in a vigorous disdiarge of 
their active duties as men and as dtiaiens. These 
doctrineis tended at least to make men regard them*» 
delves too exchisiveJly» as beings independent of po^ 
litical events; and the adoption of them at Rome» 
was probably extremely hurtful to the Roman eon« 
stitution. Cicero, in his enmity to Epkturus and 
his doctrines, was guided by the feelings of a wise 
and reflecting patriotism^ And on this account it 
is that his philosophical writings have been the &«* 
vourite study of many active statesmai, who had 
not lasute to follow out long trains of profound 
reasoning, but were wiling to diversify their umk 
ments of leisure by the perusal of works aboididing 
in sane and rational views of bumain actions and 
principles^ 

In the form as well as in the style of his eompo» 
fiition, Cicero is extremely unequal ; but this is a 
&ult with which afanost all the Roman writers are 
piore' or less chargeable, and is, indeed^ a natural 
f^nsequence of the dii^culty which they must have 
experienced, ^tn redudng that which they had bor« 
irowed or learned firomi the Greeks to an entire har^ 
mony, with the thoughts, feelings, and expresinonsj^ 
which were original in themsdves. 

Wig hav^ the first specimen of a perfect equality 



tf ^(pt^Bsim in C»wr« In his T^itiogs he das' 
|iUy9 the saibe ehartu^ter whiek diitingmshed himr 
in aci^n; aQ is directed ta one end, and every^ 
thing U better adapted to the attainment of that 
^d, thdn any thing whi<sh could have been dubfiti«' 
tuted in iU room. Be posseecree in the utmoit perw 
fection two quilities whidi, next to uvdiness^ are 
the most necessary in histoiical compositions-^^^lear^ 
{less and simpHdty« And yet how widely different 
are the distinctness and brevity of Caesar, £rom that 
openhearted guilelessness, and abnost Homer-like 
loquacity and deamess, which we admire in Herodot 
tu& As. a general arrange» his tr^oopi; where they 
can act the most efficiently and the most securely, 
and is cajreftd to make use of every advantage against 
his en^ny, even so does Caesar anange every wordi 
and eiqpressipn with a view to its ultimate effect — • 
l^nd even so sted&stly does he pursue his object 
without being ever tempted to turn to the riglA 
hand or to the left Among these ancient gene^ 
rals who» like him^ have described their imp, slU 
chievements« Xenopbon, Mritb all the perfiection of 
his Attic taste^ occupies as a commander too insig»' 
nificant a place, to be for a moment put in comp»' 
rispn with Caefsar. Several of Alexander's gene« 
ralst aud Hannibal himself, wtote accounts of the 
remarkable campaigns in which they had been en^ 
gaged« but unfbrtimately their compositions have ^ 
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tetiidy poished. The Bonuui, even fts % ymtest, 
when we co m pare hhn with those who in similar 
atiiations have made amikr attempts» is still 
Cesar-^the nmivalled and the unamqaeied. 

In the drawing of diaiactets, and indeed, in ge-^ 
netal as a historical painter, Sallnst has few eqnals ; 
bnt he is ndther so dear nm so cmrfstent a writer, 
nor endoed widi so delicate a seaase ofptq^ie ty, as 
Caesar. Here and there we pefpetnally meet with 
something forced in his style, and detect the ela- 
borate artifice of a jwacticed writer. Even in his- 
tory — a form of writing which was more eaäly 
than any other, transplanted to Rome from the 
Greek republics where it had its origin — the dose 
imitation of any individual modd never fiiiled to 
produce disagreeable consequences ; and of this we 
have a striking example in Sallnst, whose strict 
imitation of Thucydides has gerne fiff to lessen the 
eflfect of his own great original genius. 

In this first flourishing age of Roman authors, it 
is easy to perceive of what advantage it is to the li-' 
terature of any nation, that men of the most de^ 
vated rank should take a part in it, ^äiid co-operate 
with their inferiors in the forwarding of its deve« 
lopement. * Their influence insensibly extends itsetf 
to every departm^it of literature ; and their coun« 
trymoi learn to treat of every thing, and to judg^ 
ef every things as if they wore all< animated with 
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tlie dignified spirit of nobility. It is to this cir- 
cumstance that the Roman literature is indebted» 
for a great part of its diaracteristic greatness of 
thoi^ht and expression.-~As after the death of 
Brutus a new order of things commenced in the 
political world, the world of letters experienced a 
correi^nding revolutiou. The literature of the Bge 
of Augustus is distinguished by a tone of spirit en* 
tirely its own. The free voice of eloquence was 
stopped; and the consequence was, that men re- 
turned again with redoubled affection to poetry, 
which had been mute, in a great measure, during 
the tempestuous periods of the civil wars. Nothing, 
it was now supposed, could so wdl celebrate and 
adorn the restoration of peace, and the happy reiga 
of Octavius, as the appearance of great national 
poets, who might supply the chief defect in the li-* 
terature of their country, and create a body of das- 
sical works, in which the ancient Roman traditiomr 
might be handed down to posterity. With a view 
to this, not Virgil alone, but also Propertius and 
Horace, were flattered, courted, and enriched, in a 
manner to which the literary Men of all other ag^ 
and countries have been strangers, by the liberal 
courtiers of Augustus. Propertius, by the rich 
ness of his style, seems to have been well qualified 
for epic poetry ; but he would not sacrifice for fame 
the freedom of his own inclinations ; he lived only 
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ioit hiniiself aad those feeliaigs of firienclslup and uxl^ 
f0rtunate love, which filled idl hid soul» and which 
animate all his writings with a tenderness unequal- 
led* in any other authür o£ his country. Hozace 
perhaps exceeds all the Romaic writers who have 
come down to us, in truß feeling &r heroic great- 
nefiHS. He was a paixiot who locked up within his 
o?m breast his sorr^pw for the subversion 4^ the com-» 
Qionwealth ; and who had. recourse to all manner of 
pleasures, perhaps even to poetry itself with a view 
to dissipate the grief with which he was oppressed« 
On every occasion we can see the ini^iring flame of 
patriotian and freedom breaking through that mist 
of levity, in which his poetry ia involved. He 
could not indeed have framed any great poem out 
of the early history ix traditions of his country» 
without parpetually betraying feelings which were 
no longer in season, and could not have been listen-^ 
cd to without a crime« He ccmstrained his incUna« 
tions, and endeavoured to write like a royalist,—« 
but, in spite of himself he is still manifestly a rer 
pubUoan and a Roman. 

The calm, industrious, and feeling Virgil was« 
by his love for nature and for a country h&^ pecuf 
liarly qualified to be the national poet of the Bo* 
inans. The old Roman, or in general» indeed» the 
old Italian mode of Ufe, was entirdy agricultural and 
rural, while the Greeks, on the <^her hand, w^e 
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chiefly, and tibit from their eäiÜest days^ ä ti^BMxsk^ 
ingi sea-^mng^ and eommereial p^le. Even the 
most illuBtrious and lidbte of the dtieens of Rome^ 
lired» in thcf best dayi of the reptiblk, entirely ao^ 
cording to the old culbms <^ theilr eountrym^t 
and even in the later peiidds^ notwithititidiiig the 
great cmrttpiion of the mett<(^pdis itgelf^ tb&t sound* 
ness and strength of moral feeKng^ and ^at püriü^ 
of toanners, whic^ helping to an ägricultnral and 
rural nation, were fiur firom being entirely bsmiläied 
out of the surrounding districts o^ Itidy« To dwell 
on rural enjoyments, fmd make use of simple feel«^ 
ings, ther^Mre, was quite necessai^ for one ivho' as^ 
pired to be the poet not of the m^tropoBs, but 0^ 
the nation^ Virgil's loVe for natm*e and a eouutiy 
life is evident indeed, in the ftrst ^rlc of hin 
youth, thie EclogueiB', but he has displayed it with 
the riebest (doijfuienee in the most perfect ai aH 
his worka^^the Georgicsv If he had «mly paid 
due honour to this species of poetry^ in itself so 
imastaly^ So well adapted for Rome (restored as she 
was to peace after a succession of wars and reVo** 
luticms), and in truth so kindred to the general 
feelings and propecAities ol all Italians^ — and re- 
trained fiom embodying it in the foreign and arti- 
Ifieiai form of the Alexandrian didactic ; — ^if he had 
imly given to agriculture and rural feelings as pro* 
minent a place in Ms great Work^ as they really 
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xxxüqned in the ancient ages of his eonntry, and so 
jnresented us mth one comprehensiye and peifeet 
picture of the old Italixm life-^the heroic teadi-* 
tionsy whidi it was his chief poipose to revive» 
would have then obtained a fiwter hold on our 
feelings, and a closer connection with the thoughts 
of all men and all ages,— and in short would have 
been presented to us with a concentrated spirit and 
a life, which the plan he has adopted was the 
most infallible way to dissipate or extinguish« The 
whole scope of his heroic poem would then have 
beetx enlarged, and the connection of its parts 
would have become infinitely less artifidaL In the 
Very stiff arrangement which he has , adopted^ the 
latter part of his poem, which is exclusivdy dedi- 
cated to Italian subjects, appears to infinite disad- 
vantage when compared with the firsts in which he 
. has so happily connected the origin of the Romans 
with the heroic tales pf the Trojan period, and 
made such liberal use of all the rich inventions of 
the old poets of the Greeks. Notwithstanding aU 
Üiese defects, however, the ^neid, although Virgil 
himself despised and even wished to destroy it, has 
always kept its place as the peculiar national poem 
of the Romans. Were we to judge merely by the 
high flow of inspiration, and the unlaboured felicity 
of inborn talent, we might perhaps consider Lucre- 
tiusy or even Ovid, as a greater poetical genius 
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ihan Virgil; what secures to him the preference, 
is that national feeling which fomis not the occa- 
sional charm, hut the perpetual inspiration of his 
poetry; Still the Maeid can never he looked upon 
as a perfect poem; The same struggle hetween 
borrowed art and native strength, which may be re- 
marked in ahnost all Roman poets, is evident in 
Virgil ; and in him, not. less than in the others, a 
consequent want of harmony in materials, and even 
in language, may not unfrequently be observed. 

But if Virgil be not exempt from this fault, it 
is undoubtedly fax more a^pparent in Horace and 
the other lyrical poets. The epic poetry of dif- 
fident nations has always many points of coin- 
ddence; although it is evident enough that the 
rigid imitation of Homer has weakened and con- 
fined the genius of Virgil^ and drawn both him 
and many more recent poets into the most glaring 
errors. But, laying the form of composition alto- 
gether out of the question, the heroic legends of 
one people can in general be pretty easily ingrafted 
on those of another. In the early traditions of na- 
tions the most remote from each other, we find 
invariably a thousand circumstances wherein the 
resemblance is too striking to escape the most su- 
perficial observer. I shall not on the present occa- 
ision pretend to decide, whether this resemblance be 
merely the result of a necessary similarity in the si- 
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tuation of an nations in tlie infimt periods of sodety ; 
or whether it he not so remaikahle in many dtcom« 
stances— -particularly in the marveDons fictions and 
not very ohvioos symhols whidi hare so generally 
been adopted, as to warrant the condnaon, that 
Ihe coincidence could only have proceeded fiom the 
common ori^n of nations apparently the most nn- 
connected. In serious dramatic poetry, the know- 
ledge of what d^rees of perfectiim have been at- 
tained hy other nations, is of great use ; for it 
supplies us with spedmens of what may he attain* 
ed, and with a standard hy whidi we may judge 
of the success of our own attempts. Still how* 
ever the mere fi>rm of a foreign drama should never be 
imitated ; the stage whkh aspires to exert an uni- 
versal influence, must assume a character confinrm* 
able to ihe manners, education, temper, and modes 
of thmking; which prevail among (hi nation who 
are to survey its exhibitions. The drama is always 
powerful exactly in proportion as it is peculiar. 

But in no species of composition is imitation so 
hurtfid and despicable as in lyrical poetry. Th« 
whole charm and exeellenee of this sort of writing^ 
I consists, in its being the fiee emanation of- indivi- 
dual feelings. The whole beauty of it vaniAes 
ihe mmnent we detect a single trace of imitation ; 
it is only tolerable because it is natural, and the 
appearance of art renders it immediately disgust* 
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ing« But in die writings of Roman lyrical poets, 
there is nodiing more common, than to be able to 
point put, yfith the utmost precision, the line where 
imitation of «ome Greek original ends, and the 
poet b^ins to speak from his own feefings. It is 
perhaps the best ^oof of the power of Horace's 
genius, that in s^te of this defect, which is as com* 
mon in his writings «s in any others, he is still of 
all Roman poete the one who commands the great« 
est share of our sympathy, and stirs up our en- 
thusiasm with th^ most potent magic — ^His great- 
ness is ever most conspicuous where he speaks al- 
together as a Romauf— when he dwells upon the 
sublime magnanimity of antiquity, on the solitary 
grandeur of the exiled Regulus, or on those other 
heroes who, in his own phrase, *^ were prodigal of 
their great souls '' in the service of thmr country. 

in satire, t^he only spedes of writing which can 
be said to have been an invention of the Romans, 
Horace is equally illustrious. This sort of writ- 
ing, which belongs indeed to the common class of 
ludicrous lyrical poetry, but which received at 
Rome the rank and characteristics of a separate 
spedes of composition, and gave rise to a new and 
less stately form of the herdc measure, is exclusive- 
ly Romany not in these respects only, but also in 
the spirit with whidi it is animated, and the whole 
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ntlgects of wfaich it treats. It is entirely confined 
to the capital itself, the sodal habits and customs^ 
amusements, spectades, and assemblies of its in- 
habitants; but perhaps its most &T0urite topic is 
the corruption of Homan manners, whijßh were now 
daily approaching to the last stage of possiUe vicious- 
ness ; — ^this great dty having become not only the 
seat of universal government and wealth, but also 
ihe centre-point of attraction to the whde &mily 
pf adventurers, — ^the magnet which was perpetually 
drawing within its drcle the collected filth and 
worthlessness of the whole world. The only per-r 
feet picture which poetry can set before us of com^ 
mon life, is in the drama : individual traits or 
scenes, however masterly, can never satisfy us. 
The Roman satire therefore in the hands of such 
a writer as Horace, is merely a substitute for that 
comedy which the Roman people ought to have 
possessed. — ^With r^ard to the satires of Juve- 
nal, their diief interest depends on the vehement 
expression of scorn and indignation excited by the 
contemplation of the execrable vices : the spirit in 
whidb they are conceived may be morally sublime, 
but can scarcely receive the name of poetical. 

In their prose writings, the Romans attained 
much higher eminence than in their poetry. Livy 
may be said to be perfect so far as language is cout 
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eemed ; for in him we have a &ultles8 specimen of 
that rhetorical spedes of history which was peculiar 
to die andents. 

The first half of the long reign of Augustus^ 
commonly receives the oedit of having produced a 
number of great geniuses, whose talents, it is very 
true, were first perfectly developed during that, 
period» but who had in fact been, almost all of 
them, bom in the last years of the republic ; who 
bad seen with their own eyes the greatness of their 
country, and been animated in their youth with 
the breath of fireedom. The younger generatioii 
who were bom, or who at the least grew upi 
to manhood, after the commencement of the mo* 
narehy, were altogether different. In the last 
years of Augustus we. can already perceive the 
symptoms of dedining taste— in Ovid particularly, 
who is overrun with an unhealthy superfluity of 
fancy, and a sentimental effeminacy of expression. 

How soon even history, in which the Romans 
were most successfiil, yielded to the depressing in- 
fluence of the following Csssars, and became corrapt- 
ed even as an art, may be easily seen in the timid 
style of Vdleius, — to say nothing of the flattering 
meanness with which that writer often disguises 
the tme import of the inddents which he narrates. 
The proper head and founder of a new and most arti^ 
fidal taste in writing, which soon afterwards became 
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deqK>tic th^ govenun^nl; hecsme» the more urere 
those^ whose spirits were still unsatisfied, inclined to 
throw themselves int^ the ann$ of Stoieism; the 
principles of that philosi^hy were agreeable to the 
pride apd freedom of strong minds, efßcüy in pro-^ 
portion a« i^very thing noble und fr«e was banished 
from the principles and practice of the tyrant« 
under which they lived, An ummtural pomp^ ancl 
^tr^yagßnce ^yen of expression, has been, in more 
instances than this, produced by the political an4 
social depression of a nation« But Lucan frimidiea 
p^haps the mpst striking example of this seem'! 
ingly Strang consequence of despotism; in him 
ffe fincl the mpst putriigepusly republican feelings 
making their chose^ ftbode in the breast of a 
wealthy find luxurious courti^ of Nero^ It exdtes 
surprise and even disgust to observe how he stoops 
to flatter tha^ detestable tyrant, xa espresoons, 
^he meanness of which amounts to a crime ; and 
1|lien, in the next page, exalts Cato above the gods 
themsdives, and speaks of all the enemies of the 
first Csesar with an admiration that approaches to 
idolatry. The Roman poetry, as if unwilling al- 
together to deny }ts most ancient thoiigh nearly 
folgten destinaticm, came back, in the hands of 
Lucan^ to the celebration of the heroes of Romaic 
history. There cap be no doubt that fi great his- 
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Itoiieal event may in itself be v«»y wdl fitted to 
fonn the subject of an heioic poem; how near or 
how distant thiB event may be in a cbronologieal 
point of view, is I think a matter of little conse-» 
quence ; the nature, not the date of the inddents, 
should be principally considered. The historical 
event which is to form die subject of m epic poeixi 
should be one wherein feeling and audacity seem to 
have exerted a more predominant influence than rea- 
soning and calculation-M^ne, in short, which affords 
rocNDQL for the play of &ncy. The life and achieve^* 
inents of Alexander the Great, for instance, the 
Um of Darius, and the expedition to India, might, 
I have no doubt, furnish an excellent epic subject 
in the hands of a poet capable of doing justice to 
such a theme. The dvil war between Caesar and 
Fpmpey, on the other hand^^^a contest, strictly 
speaking, not of men or heroes, but of parties and 
political systems, has formed the ground-vP«tk of 
seva»! excellent tragedies in modem timds; but 
I am at a loss to conceive the possjibility of its ever 
beix^ fomed into a fit subject pf epic poetry by the 
art or the genins of any writer. The picture of the 
taste of this period is completed by the obscure 
Fe^sius, and the forced style of the elder Pliny. 
This last author may furnish us with some idea of 
the extent to which the Romans might have enlaig- 
pd t^he field of human knowledge, had they mad$ 
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use of the fiualities whidi were plaeed witliin Üieir' 
readi by the political position of their ommtiy, and 
made it their business to oolleet together tiie natu- 
ral curiosities of the different r^ons to whidi their 
influence extended. 

Better times however succeeded to these ; the ci-- 
TÜised world was destined to be governed for a 
season, by a genuine Roman of the ancient sdiool 
sitting on the throne of Augustus. As Trajan 
was the last of the Caesars who thought like a Ro* 
man, and rivalled the old Roman greatness both 
in his jnindples and his achievements» — so, very 
shortly before his reign, the kindred genius of Ta^ 
dtus concluded the series of great authors whom 
Rome was destined to produce. This writer had 
received his education during the reigns of Vespa* 
sian and Titus, times which appeared happy because 
they had been preceded by the atrocities of Nero ; 
he had learned to meditate and to be silent under 
Domitian, and under Nerva he saw the b^inning 
of that more fortunate period which was to appear 
in the fulness of its glory under the blessed reign 
of Trajan. 

The profound thoughtfulness of his spirit, and 
the corresponding though perhaps yet more peculiar 
depth of his expressions, appear always the more ini- 
mitable, the' more attempts are made at their imita- 
tion. Even in style he may be said to be perfect^ 
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although the language of his day neither was, nor 
could be, any longer the same with that of the time 
of the great Caesar or of Livy. In these three 
authors, according to my apprehension, the lan- 
guage of Rome is displayed in its utmost purity 
and perfection : in Caesar it appears in unadorned 
simplidty and greatness ; in Livy it wears all the 
splendour and ornament of elaborate rhetoric, but 
is still £ree from exaggeration, beautifiil and noble 
in its construction ; in TacituSc, although he is veyy 
^ from either the chaßt^ simplicity of the one, or 
the polished elegance of the other of these writers, 
it assumes an appearance of depth, power, and 
energy, to which it had as yet been a stranger. 
Jt would seiem as if the memory ha4 been even 
more powerful than the presence of Roman greats 
ness, and stamped a character of loftiness on the 
historian of despotic cruelty, to which none of those 
who celebrated liberty and victory CQUld attain^ 
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LECTURE IV. 



fHOET BUBATIOK OF TBS EOMAV UTXEATUKB«<»irBW If OCB UN9SB 
HADRIAN — ^INTLUEMCE OF THE OPINIONS OF THE OEIE^TALS ON 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE WEST— MOSAIC WRITINGS^ POET&Y OF 
THE HEBREWS — RELIGION OF THE PERSIAN»— MONUMENTS OF 
THE INpIANS — ^MOBES OF INTERMENT AMON«^ THE ANCUNT 
NATIONS. 



I HAVE already said that literature and philosophy 
were, at the best, plants foreign to the soil of Rome, 
and now I imagine all will be inclined to join in 
my opinion who compare either the number of 
great Roman writers with that of great Greek 
writers, or the period during which art and litera- 
ture flourished in Rome, with the time during 
which Greece was so eminently distinguished for 
her attamments in both, 

Rome possessed many translators from the Greek, 
as well as some poets and original writers of her own, 
from the time when the Scipios began to patronise 
Greek literature and rhetoric; when Cato b^an 
to inquire into the history, antiquities, and Ian«- 
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guage of the Roman people, with a view to coun- 
teract the influence of t^ Greek taste introduced, 
by the Sdpios, — and when Ennius, in part at least, 
began to apply the art and poetical measures of the 
Greeks to Roman subjects, and to lay the founda- 
tion of a Roman school of poetry. But to com- 
plete the idea of a flourishing literature we require 
something more than a few individual inquiries 
and works — and these too, as in the present case, 
sometimes not a little at variance with each other ; 
we look for a certain connection and unity among 
all the parts of literature, a determinate and 
regular fixing of language, particularly of proser- 
in short we expect to see the effects of general 
education, and a wide spread cultivation of 9II 
those branches of knowledge which regard either 
language, or rhetoric, or even the higher depart- 
ments of philosophy. The literature of Rome can 
scarcely be said to have existed till the time of Cicero, 
who had a grater share in its formation than any 
other individual, and may indeed almost be said to 
have created the peculiar character by which it was 
at all times distinguished« Before his time the 
whole education of his country, whetlrcr with a 
view to doquence, or in general to polite letters, 
was conducted on Greek principles, after Greek 
models, and in the Greek language.- He first 
demonstrated the possibility of carrying on an ex- 
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tensive and sdentific edacstion in the Roftum Ian» 
guage» by j&aming and fiishioning its ctostructiona 
j9oas to embraee, in the happiest manner, th6 subjects 
of philoso[Ay, and in particiliar the theozy of rhetorics 
.The Roman langnage was not only adarged^ it was 
also fixed and settled by the writings of Cicero. Te 
this however many illustrious writers contributed very 
greatly^ about the same period, above all Caesar 
and Varro, by their grammatical writings. Next 
to Cicero^ these had certainly the greatest part in 
the formation of the proper literature of Rome ; 
Caesar by the improvement which Roman speakers 
derived from the example of his eloquence in the 
senate, but still more, by the labour which he 
bestowed on giving to the language of which he 
was so perfectly master, ä scientific shape and con- 
sistency, and so enabling it to effect its purposes 
.with greater power and certainty in time to come ; — 
Varro, scarcely lefis than Caesar, by his extensive 
erudition and the formation of his great librairy, as 
well as by his profound investigations pf antiquities 
and language. The united excellencies of these 
three authors entitle the age in which they lived to 
be considered as the most important epoch of Ro« 
man literature. — I have already endeavoured to 
give a very shoit sketch of the most remarkable 
Roman writers down to the time of Trajan. The 
panegyric of that prince'by the younger Pliny may 
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be considered as the last exerticm of the flourishing 
literature of Rome. His virtues Were well deserv- 
ing of such a celebration, but Roman eloquence 
after this successful attempt soon sank into a state 
of utter decline. The imbecility of the imitators 
of Pliny was as remarkably as the inferiority of 
the despicable tyrants whom they panegyrised, to 
the manly virtues of Trajan» 

The dasdcal period of the Roman literature, 
then, reckoning from the consulate of Cicero till 
.the death of Trajan, included no more than one 
hundred and - eighty years. Within the same 
period also the science of jurisprudence^ the only ori^ 
ginal uiteUectual possession of great value to which 
the Romans can lay imdisputed daim^ received its 
first developement, and began to assume the ap«- 
pearance of a science. Cicero and Caesar were 
both impressed with a sense of the necessity which 
€ven in thdr time existed for collecting into a com- 
plete body, and arranging in a perspicuous manner, 
the immense and discouraging masses of Roman 
statutes : under Augustus, and in the reigns im^^ 
mediately following his, both departments of juris- 
prudence^— that of strict law on the one hand, and 
that of equity on the other,— 'b^an to be valued 
according to their merits, and to have the limits of 
their respective application ascertained. It wa« re- 
served for Hadrian^ by the publication , of a com« 
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plete code (the perpettLol edict as It was called) 
to accomplish that which had heen the object ci 
wish rather than of hope boüi to Cicero and Cassar. 

With Hadrian there commences a period alto- 
gether new, not only in the princi{des of government^ 
but also in the general mode of thinking adopted by 
the Koman people. The Greek language and litera^ 
ture began daily to recover the attention which was 
due to them, to receive ample atonement for the 
n^lect undo: which they had for sometime lain, 
and to seeoie for themselves an ever increasing in-^ 
tellectual dominion over the whole civilised world—* 
united as that now was in a pditical point of view 
under the government of the Boman Caesars. 

While the Roman writers of any note were be^ 
coming every day fewer after the time of Trajan> 
and while of these even the best were at all 
times unworthy of being compared for a moment 
with those of the ages which preceded them, the 
fate of Grecian letters exhibited an exactly opposite 
appearance. The literature and jdiilosophy of 
Greece seemed, about the very period when these 
were utterly extinguished among the Romans, to 
have received a new life, and an accession of univer^ 
sal intellectual activity. Th^e grew up forthwith 
a rich after-crop of Gredan genius» tiot altogether 
unworthy, either with regard to its substance or its 
appearance, of the richer harvest that had gone be« 
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fcare Jitr-^t ^ evento hfiomT^mkly mperior to imy 
thu9^ vrhieh had been prödiidßd for same -^ged isa- 
inediately {»reee^g. In poetry, k 19 true» it docB 
»ot iq9pe$ic that any ihiog ^her v<ery »ew or Tery 
excellent spms^ up anunig th^ ; but to utone for 
this, pfaiioBc^y sind i^hetorie ^things üwloidb in th0 
old Attic paiod latere regai:^ as idtdgether sepa^ 
rate and ii^eooneileaiUe} hßgßn m>W to He studied 
'ivith wipreeedented ardour, and JbkfHM tagethtf 
into the most c(»nplete eo^i^xa£ktt> The cM So^ 
cratie method of treating philoso^ical israhjeets {» 
method bjf whldh we haVe the best specimens m ith0 
dialogues of Flaito) tould now no lojager be adopted! 
the manniers and mode of life which itfaat methodic 
took f<»- granted had entirely passed ;away, mA 
ÜisA ample form of philosophii»ing wajB altogether 
jonsuitable for thcMse which had succeeded ithem. 
^he scientifiö and rigid accilracy of Aristotle was at 
ail times iadapted only for a fewi The consequence 
Was that there iurose a more rhetori^ mannar of 
treating teientific subjects, which continued in 
fashion from the reign of Hadrinn and the two An- 
tonrn^, down to the Emperor Julian» ^and \i4iiah 
jhas böen adojuted feveta in tiiese modfion times lqr4i 
^^t nmny wnltisrs of dktinguished »nineiMte. 
And here I may remark ia pacing» ihat :the Chreeka 
.displayed» indeed^ at aome particular periods, the 
highest a:eacb and inventti^^enegii of paetical>genlus»^^ 

VOL, f. L 
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but that rhetoric was» beyond all question, the art 
most peculiarly their own. It was bom with them, 
and remained even truly and indisputably theirs 
from the earliest times till the latest ; if now and 
then it seemed as if it had deserted them, it was 
only to spring up again under some other form, and 
to ding to thOTi yet more fervently than before. 

Among the great crowd of writers belonging to 
this latter period of ancient Greek literature, who 
are in general usefiil only as sources of faiistorical in* 
formation, or as supplying in some measure the 
place of those older and better works out of which 
they derived their materials, we find nevertheless 
t9ome few who possess a value more universal, and 
more their own. Of these the first is Plutarch, 
whose IAx)es9 with all their defects in writing as 
well as in thought, have brought down to the mo- 
dem world a trae treasure of moral wisdom, which 
is even at the present day altogether invaluable. 
His style is overladen and not unfrequently corrapt. 
Among the overflowing fulness of reniarks with 
which he has garnished the lives of his heroes, we 
must be careful to make our selection ; there are 
among them not a few which are altogether unsuit- 
able and childish. On the whole, however. Flu- 
iarch shews himself everywhere to have been a man 
of the most praiseworthy intentions, and one who 
lud, so far at least as morals are oonoemed, made 
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bknself master of the whok riches of the flourish- 
ing and classical ages of Greece» was £fiiniliar with 
1^ the disputes, and penetrated with all the most 
dignified conception^ of the old sages of his country. 
In Lucian, again, we find the clearest evidence that 
the true el^ance of Greek style, and the spirit of 
the Attic wit, had not yet altogether passed away. 
There are few authors of any age or country who 
can he put in the same rank with Lucian as writers 
of satirical and miscellaneous philosophy. His 
highest value however consists without douht in his 
pictures of manners. Even in history — ^Arrian 
(who has heen commonly called the hest histcnian of 
Alexander) deserves, on account of his beautiM 
and unaffected style, to Jbe placed near Xenophon. 
And Marcus Aurelius occupies so great and glorious 
^ a place in the history of the human kind, that the 
meditations of this last of the great and virtuous of 
Roman sovereigns, written as they are in the Greek 
language» and exhibiting the most perfect acquaint« 
ance with the. philosophy of the Stoicks, must al- 
ways be sought after with great curiosity, and dwelt 
upon with the profoundest interest, by every lover of 
virtue, as well as of letters« 

The history of the unworthy successors of Marcus 
Aurelius is written by Herodian in a style which 
we could scarcely have looked for at the period la 
which he lived 
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Antonintis Pius was the first who introdncedf mte? 
the Roman empire the Greek philosophers of dif^ 
ferent sects as instrnments of education» and enlist- 
eä, so to speak, ihat important body of men in the 
service of the state. Philosophy, particularly that 
of the Stoicks, was now called in to prop up if pos- 
sible, or at least to supply the place of that popular 
befief which was hurrying irresistibly to its ruin. 
How much the belief in the old gods had become 
sunk and. weakened, how widely doubt, freethink- 
ing, and infidelity, had new become spread abroad 
in the Roman world,^ we can gather without diffi- 
culty fix)m Ludan. But the true type of that uni- 
versal fermentation of opinions, and restless activity 
of inquiry which distinguished this age,, must be 
sought for in the most undisguised of all ancient 
sceptics — Sextus Empiricus. We may also learn 
firom Lucian how prevalent at the same period wa& 
the propensity to superstition,— -by what rapid 
strides a sort of philosophical credulity began to^ 
take the place of the old poetical credulity of the 
popular creed ; how a belief m astrology, and a lean- 
ing to the magical sciences, were fostered by the 
ruling influence of secret societies and brotheirhoodiS, 
tin at last they were openly professed in the vmt- 
ings as weQ as oral communications of the philoso- 
phic teachers^^of the day. The influence of Oriental 
opinions aikd prmeiples was, indeed, becoming every 
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day more pow^rfiU, «ad this introduced not only a 
more near aequamtance ivith the old and pure 
fountains of tmth^ but also a stream of wilder 
superstitionfi than could hare sprung out of the 
cold soil of the west We can trace this tendency 
to Orientalion even in the architecture of theage of 
Hadrian, which was remarkable for its recurrence to 
an ahnost Egyptian massiness. I^tarch» although 
chissed among the followers of Plato, exhibits the 
Platonic philosophy under an aspect altogether new ; 
when she had b^;un to embrace within her range all 
the rules of those original Egyptian doctrines which 
wore at that time ascribed to Pythagoras, and to ap* 
proximate more and more nearly to all the relics of 
that old Oriental wbdom, fi^om which Plato hknsdf 
had deriyed the most sublhneof his «mceptions. 

This new Platonic philosophy rery soon came to 
be the only one in vqgue; the other sects, such 
as the Sceptical, the Epicurean^ and even the 
Stoical, ceased to preserve their distinct and indi- 
vidual appearance. Yet not a few of the peculiar 
opinions of the Stoicks entesed into the composition 
of this inclusive philosophy of the later Greeks, 
whidi derived fixmi the chief of its component parte 
the^name of New-Platom(^ It was this philosophy 
vdiich for a long time contended against Christiani- 
ty wiüi the most violent exertions of intellectual 
^ength^ which hßd hopes in the days of the Em- 
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penir Jiiluai of sioq[iiHii!g an entire Tictocy, of pre- 
flemng imbtoken the old pc^ifiilar creed, and infi»- 
ing into it tlie dements of a new fife, liy inteiptet- 
ing its aD^ofies and spiritnaliflng its pcnonili* \ 
cations. 

This contest between Chnstianity and the hea- 
thenish phihisophy — between the dd polythdsm 
and the new belief a poetical mythalogy and a le- 
li^on of morafity, — is the most remaAahle intde&- 
toal contest which has ever been exhilnted and de- 
termined among the human race. It fiirms not 
only the waB of partition between the two w<nlds*— 
the ages of antiquity which tenninated in. it, and 
these of modem times which sprting oat of it ; in 
the history of aD culture it is the keystone upon 
whidi every thing hangs ; in the history of the de- 
▼elopement of the human intdlect it is the cen- 
tral pcnnt fimn which all illumination must he de- 
rived To set before you this great contest with 
that deamess at which a complete history of lite- 
rature ought to aim, to pdnt out its influence not 
only in language and art but also on the fate of na^ 
tions and the general destiny of man, would require 
limits which are fir beyond my reach. To give any 
idea of it which can beat aD satis&ctory, it is neces- 
sary that I should b^in with some inquiries into t)ie 
peculiar qririt of the€}reek philosophy; that I should 
point out the place whidi the Christian doctrines 
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and scriptures occupy in the history of the hmnan. 
mind ; and that I should hriefly explain the nature 
of those other relics of Oriental wisdom, which are 
in part in harmony with the doctriAes of Moses and 
pjf Christ, and were in part the most ancient foun- 
tains from which the sublime visions of the Greek 
sages were derived. 

Concerning those minor results of this contest 
which may be termed the ornamental, ooncbming 
the relative influence of the two religions on the 
beautiful fictions of poetry and the progress of the 
imitative arts, I shall at present say nothing. Many 
qpportunities will occur in the sequel, not indeed of 
doing justice to these topi^, but at least of apolo- 
gising for the. deficiency both of my plan and my 
executipn. For the present I must confine myself 
altogether to one topic, to which by an irreästible 
and inborn curiosity we are at all times compelled 
to devote our first inquiries, which we never cease 
to consider as the great hinge on which the whole 
history and revolutions of the human intellect de- 
pend. 

Plato and Aristotle were the two greatest mas- 
ters, — ^it may even be said that they alone mark on 
every side the limits, of the knowledge of the Greeks. 
Plato treated of ^hUo^phy altogether ad an art^ 
Aristotle as ä science. In the first we see the 
thinking faculties in the calm state of contempla- 
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tlM, repcfring with awful dclimrstioii €Ui tiie iptO: 
tade 6f diTine perfectioii. But Arktoüe cpnddara 
inteHed; as scnnething perpetuaUy at work, and de^ 
Infekts Uf trace its iinceasiBg operations not only ai| 
tbe mpying power of human thought and being, 
hat fiao as the secret principle of the activity of 
nature, and the master-spring of aB her most vari- 
ed demonstrations. Plato is the model of deek 
art ; Aristotle famishes the best idea of Giedan 

When Plato enters the lists against the Sophists, 
and pun^nes them into the mazes of their errors, 
he displays great acuteness and nicety of poietra^ 
tion ; but with all his Attic taste, and all his ine; 
ness of understanchng, with all the deamess imd 
all the skilfid adiiptation of his language, he be- 
eomes not unfrequently dark and sophistical, like 
those against whom he strives. But the leading 
principle of his philosof^y is at aB times dear 
and perceptible. Ftpm an origmal and infinite- 
ly more lofty and intellectual state of existence, 
there remains to man (according to the philosophy 
(j{ Plato), a dark remembrance of divinity and 
perfection. This mbom and implanted recoUection 
df the godlike, remains ever dark and mystmous ; 
ft/t man is surroimded by the sensible world wMdl, 
being in itsdf changeable and imperfect^ endrdea 
him with im^ed of imperfeetion, ehangeftUeness, 
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ie€Hmq)tion^ and enor« and thus easts perpetual 
obscurity over that light which is within him. 
Wherever iß the sensible and n^ituial wor}d he 
perceives fmy thing which hefirs a resemblanee to 
the Godhead» which can serve as a symbol ct the 
liighest peifection^-^the old recollections of his 
soul are awalcened and refreshed. The love of thcf 
beautiful fills and animates the soul of the bdbolder 
with an aiye and reverence whifsh belong apt to the 
beautiful itself— HSt least not tp any sensiUe mani* 
^station of it-*but to that unseen original of 
which ni]iterial bnuty is the type. From this adr 
miration^ this n^v awakened recollection, and this 
instantaneottiB inispiration^ sprti^ all higher know* 
ledge and truth. These are npt the product q£ 
cold, leisurely, an4 voluntary reflection, but occupy 
at once a station fair supm^r to what either thot^^ 
or art, or speculation can attain; amd ^t^ into 
our inmost souls with the power and presence of a 
gift from the divinity, 

Plato th^efore considers all knowl^edge of the 
Godhead and divine things b$ pnly to be derived 
from higher and supematimd sources ; and this is 
the distinguishing ^aracteristic of all his philoso- 
phy. The dialectical part of his works is only the 
n^ative^ in whis^ he combats and overthrows 
^rror with great art» or, with art yet greater and 
yet more inimitable^ leads us step by step towards 
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&e fimntain head of tmÜL Bat where it u \d§ 
pinpoBe to leveal this itself— that is in the pofitioe 
part of his works — he expresses his meaning alto- 
gether after the fiishion of his Oriental masters, in 
emblems» and &hks, and poetical mysteries ; ever 
true to his helief in supernatural means of know- 
lec^ and acting in all things as if he were realty 
the ocgan of some inspiring and awful revelation. 
It is not to be denied that his philoscqphy is essen- 
tially incomplete, and that he himself seems never 
to have attained perfect clearness and predraon in 
his oonoeptions. This is sufficiently evidmt fiom 
the ill-defined limits assigned in all his writings to 
rcMonaa the one hand, asidkvem inspiration €m 
the other. When he speaks of the love of the 
beautiful and of divine inspiration, — when he ex- 
pressly acknowledges that these are the only con- 
ductors to an sublimer truths, and asserts that 
they elevate us fiir beyond the cold regions of hu- 
man reason and reflection, and reveal to us some- 
thing £ur more lofly than these could ever reach,— 
we are willing to believe that Flatohad conceptions 
at once lively and feeling of God and his perfectkm. 
But on the other hand, when he exarts only his 
dialectic art, he often sinks into the common emns 
of his brethren, and see^s as if he adqiowledged 
no higher idea of perfection than is to be fi>und 
in that of an unchangeable and unoocujned unity 
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<tf Reason.— It is true that in bU tbi&^Jie/was : 
limited and fettered by the influence and i^^ions 
of the older philosophers. In general^ however» 
his philosophy remained at all times as imperfect 
as he left it — attributing all knowledge of divine 
touth to vague individual recollections, and expresd« 
faig it only in dark hints and forebodings — ^having 
in short no higher merit, than that of ingrafting, 
on the old Greek philo60][^y, and adorning with 
aU the beauty of Attic art, and aU the shrewdnes» 
of Socratic ethics, some obscure recollections of the 
did Eastern wisdom, and some mysterious presenti- 
ments of the doctrines of Christianity. 

The connection of Plato with Socrates in some 
degree indeed kept both him and his immediate 
followers in Athens free from falling into the ex-< 
treme of mysticism and enthusiasm. His dis-* 
iäples were indeed sensible in some measure of the 
imperfection of his system, but this discovery only 
tended to drive them backward to the old reftiges of 
doubt and scepticism. That leaning to mysticism^ 
however, which was so conspicuous in his later follows 
ers, was, in fact, inherent in the mode and substancf 
of their master's principles. It is almost impossible 
that any one should receive the doctrine of a supov 
natural source of knowledge in the undefined mau^ 
ner in which he has shadowed it out— ^as a dark 
veeollection — a mysterious in^iration««-^ lofty m- 
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tereourse vnth tbe heftrra»— -^thont fidling mt» 
lite same erran; for whidi tbe New-Flatonists are 
xemarkable* To put an eod to thia it was abso- 
lutely necessary that something altogether differwt 
and mucli more stedfast should appear — ^something 
whidi might elevate wavering and unoertain for&> 
bodings of the truth to the rank of consistent rules 
of thinking» and elicit from a woiid of unsatisfy» 
ing dreams, a sane and rational belief worthy of 
forming a rule and standard for the whole life of 
man. 

When the later followers of Plato made a 
systematic attempt to enlarge his imperfect philo» 
sophy by a more liberal adoption of Oriental opi- 
nions» the mode in wjiich they conducted their 
endeavour was indeed often little in unison with 
the Attic taste and jSocratic spirit of Plato himself. 
But they did nothing which was reaUy at variance 
with the essence of his philosophy» and the recog- 
nised principle of an higher source of knowledge. 
Upon that principle» indeed» all the doctrines and 
rdics of Oriental wisdom were more or less de- 
pendent. 

The great principle of Aristotle is by no means 
so easy to be discovered as that of Pkto; and the 
reason of this must be sought for in his obscurity» 
a thing which has been complained of from the 
^dest ümesy and by his most fervent admirers^ 
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Yet the result of every man's study of lie spirit of 
his philosophy must, I spprdend, be rery nearly 
the same, and most be suffidaitly consistent mth 
this universally acknowledged and lamented obscu- 
rity. How ihea happens it that this mighty i^irit, 
this parfectmasterbotii of thought and of language» 
this most acute judge and perspicuous reasoner in 
regaid to all wluch lies within the limit of eiqpe- 
rience — ^this great and inrentive genius who may 
be said to have discovered the proper ^plication of 
the instrument, thought — ^wfao first reduced teaMi^ 
ing to principles and reflection to a system — ^how 
comes it that he should asiswer those most essential 
ai^ important questions, whidi man never ceases 
to propose, — conceriiing the destiny and origin of 
the human race, — concemii^ God, and the uni« 
verse — in a manner so dark, unintelligible, and un- 
satisfactory ? Hie cause of this was his rejection 
of an other sources of knowledge excepting only 
reason and experience. The higher source of know-- 
ledge by Flato appeared to him unsatisfying and 
unscientific. To reconcile reason and erpaienee 
he had recownse to many intermediate contrivances^ 
So fond indeed was he of the intermedkte, that 
he defines virtue itself the middle pomt between 
two extremes, and explains every moral evil atf 
1)eiing either too much or too little. In his sden^^ 
tific dlscoio'ses eoneeming the external worlds that 
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fie may mmi that ancient difficulty whieh arisen 
out of the unchangeableness of eternal nature^ 
and the perpetual variation in the visihle creation« 
he betakes himself to a similar solution. He 
admits that the first cause, the godlike principle 
of motion, is indeed in itself immoveable» aad that 
in. our sublunary world every thing is mHaject to tibe 
laws of perpetual variety and mdrtttiOH; but he 
thinks he has found an explanstioB e£ all our dif- 
ficulties when he has dineoirared that between those 
two states of thing» Hxm exists yet another world«*— 
the world of rtan-^wherein there is to be seen 
neither the ferfect unmovedness of divinity, nor 
the perpetoal changeableness of earthly things, but 
son^^äling intermediate— a motion which is im« 
nmtable, and eternal revolutions regulated by the 
most unvarying laws. In Uke manner^ to fill up the 
gi^eat void between the source of reason, he intro-r 
duces the idea of a passive • and suffering under^, 
standing, an objective common sense between them 
bot]b. All this may be deserving of much admira^ 
tion so far as the invaition and acuteness alone of 
the philosopher are to be taken into consideration» 
even although we i^höuld find them upon the whole 
productive of little satis&ction. Nay this method 
of philosophising might be proj^uctive of the best 
consequences when applied to any sepatrate object 
which it is wished thoroughly to examine and scru^ 
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timse exactly as it stands. But with regard to 
those high questions to which I have above alluded^ 
questions which it is impossible for human beings 
at any time to pass over as uninteresting, whose 
object is to dear up those mysteries which hang 
over the destination of man, the nature of God 
and the government of the world—with regard to 
all these, it is not in the power either of experience 
or of reason to afford any s^ii^ctory reply. The 
experience of the senses leads only to denial and 
unbelief; the reason is soon bewildiered in itself, 
and can yield no better answer than a set of un- 
intelligihle fbrmidas, to questions whidi are at oncp 
simple, unavoidable, and impresmve. The philo- 
sophy of Aristotle partakes of both these defects, 
and is ever hesitating in the midst between baseless 
idealism and the system rf experience, if we co»- 
aider the greater part of his works and inquiries, 
particularly those in which he treats of the natural 
sciences and of morals, it appears as if the latter 
were preponderant; and Aristotle takes his station 
at the head of all the empirical philosophers, ctf 
antiquity, not only on account of the extent of Tm 
knowledge, but also on account of the skilfulnei^ 
of his inquiries and admirable princ^les of m- 
vestigation which he has laid down. . But, on the 
other hand, the fundamental idea of all his higher 
philosophy and metaphysics is, without doubl. 
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that of a self-directing activity oi eniekchia. — ^If 
however we cannot find in his works any true and 
conisdstent expointion of the syttein of the universe^ 
but only separate inquiries ooncemnig its indivi- 
dual parts^ — if» when we eXpeet a definition of the 
tmiverse or the fin^ cause» we are always sure to be 
put off with some empty formula or bare abstract 
tion ; we must not forget that these are At &ult8 
not of Aristotle's intellect» but of die system 
which he adopted. These are errots into which all 
philosophers both ancient and modem have &Ilen 
who pretended to explain every thing by himian rea^ 
son or experience» and would admit of Ho higher 
fountain of knowledge» no divine revelation» or tra<^ 
dition of the truth« 

Those who have in philosophy followed the path 
of Aristotle» or one very similar to his» are indeed 
innum^able. It is true that he had in the times of 
antiquity comparatively few professed followers ; it 
is also true that there was ä time in which^ al^ 
though a whole legion of disciples in all the schools» 
both of the east and the west» acknowledged his 
authority» his true spirit remained a secret to all his 
admirers. Sinüse the period it has become the 
fiiishion to lay to the blkmeof this great philosopher 
not a few of the eitdrs of his blundering disciples» 
and to vilify and üü^rrate the stagyrite with the 
same sort of prejudiced ignorance which formerly 
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led mett to deafj and adoi:e him. But Sb ereiy age^ 
and ei^» down to our owu times, there have heeb 
mi^ny t^ho» without fadiiig themseIi^»-6Gaficiou8 df 
it, have heen sted&st adherents of Aristotle*««« 
many of thes^ altogether, oar rery neady so, un-> 
aoquainf ed with h& writings, and not a tsw who 
have thef appearance of heing his most deadly eab* 
mies and opponents. I allude fo those, on the one 
hand, who, pursuing the course of deep self-eonsi» 
deration^ have heeln hetrayed into the same error 
of unintdligihle ideaBion ; and, on the other, to 
all those who, from Locke downwards, acknow« 
ledge even in philosophy no source of knowbd^ 
but experience. These last, whenever they attempt 
scientific experiment, find themscihres incapable of 
making any progtess without some abstract idea^i 
and m fall into the same errors of fi^rmaUiy which 
axe the chief defects of Aristotle. 

These two great qf»rits, then, Plato and AAt^ 
totk, may be said to have giv^n in some measure 
a shape and fi)rm to the whole range of human: 
tiiought« They were indeed but ill a^redated bf 
their cotemporaries, but perhaps even for that reason^ 
their influence has been greater in the after world, 
of whose spirit they had for many ages the almost 
exelucdve direction not only in all matters of abstract 
science, but also xeL every thing that relates to the 
j^ulosophy of hiunan life. £ven now^ after the 

TOL. I. M . 
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human intdl^ has become two tlK>tisa]id years 
oUisi, and been extended and eniifcbed hy so many 
flisooveries-^whSe the number of bodks which Plata 
oould have read appears to us as nothing, siHrtound« 
ed as we are by imm^ise libraries of andent eradi-' 
tion and mddan acuteness^^while we look ddwn 
upon the opinions of AHstoÜe concerning the 
system of the world as altogether nugatoiy and 
diildish — ^while we are in the possession of a re- 
ligion which has taught us more lofty conceptions of 
Grod and more profound knowledge of ourselves — 
it is sAxange enough that» even in the present day# 
these two master spirits still nudntam their ground 
of pre-eminence, and stand out äs the great land«^ 
marks of intellect. All jphilo^ophy is either Peri-^ 
patetecism or Platonism, or an attempt, more or less 
successful, to recondle them« He that confesses 
any higher tradition of truths or fountain of küow-» 
ledge, is without all question pursuing the foot« 
steps of Plato ; and this he may do without any 
sort of servility, foi the system of Plato is by no 
means one of eonfinement and narrowness^ but a 
liberal and Socratic guide to all manner of inves-^ 
tigations and researches« For those on the other 
band who adopt the course of relaso(n and experi- 
ence, it wiU always be impossible to go much &r« 
ther than Aristotle had gone. In his own way and 
his own department he is great and unriraUed. The 
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^rld tain exhibit few spints which so comprehend- 
ed the whole experiience of their age, and »qnir-- 
ed mich an intellectual supremacy over it as his. 
Il^ handles reason as an instrttment, with a dexterity 
of which I know no dtheär example* 

Out of these two elements was, the later philoso* 
phy of the Greeks compounded : it was excellent in 
art, and cdmprehenidye in science, but fer Ute truth 
it was at the best unsatisfactory. In it the spirit 
of^ Plato was predomioant, and the utmost whidi 
was aimed at was to supply his want of scientific 
form from Aristotle; and his more serious defect 
of conception from the different opinions and tradi«* 
tions of the Orientals» 

The Greek philosophy was at ajl times very dif- 
ferent from the Oriental ; it was more directed to 
the external appeaj^ances of life, to the beautiftil« 
and to the fonns of art* Yet, in the midst of a 
self-satisfaction and national vanity, which we eaidly 
pardon to this remarkable people, we find that their 
more pofound inquirers, both in the earlier and 
later periods of their hirtory, were not without a 
high reverience for the depth and sublimity of the 
^Eastern wisdom. The chief object of their con- 
sideration in these matters was Egypt, from which 
they at all times confessed that their own peculiar 
theology and traditions were derived. In the re- 
moter back ground of their intellectual world lay 
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India. The belief of the Hebrells remained alway« 
infinitely more fomgn to tliem, and tljeir mode of 
thinking was equally i*emote ftom baling atty co<i- 
nection with th^ religion of the Persians. Wi^ 
the Egyptians, the Phc^nicaans, and the inhabit^ 
ants of Asia Minor, on the contrary, they were con- 
nected by the tie of one common religions which, 
with many points oi difference in the detail, was in 
iiict, in all matters of saious principle and import« 
radically and essentially the same^ The whole of the 
other known nations of antiquity were iiadeed s^a^ 
rated from the Hebrews, and in part also ^oin th^ 
Persians, by the difference of their religions. A^ 
the Mosaic writings were rendered iüto Qreek in 
the time of the great Ptolemy PfailadelphiLs, it is 
(lossible, indeed, that many mtios before liOn- 
ginus felt and admired their subtimity— endeavour« 
cd, as has been often done jpnee, to give to Moses 
a Platonic interpretation,— or ev§n, as has also been 
a favourite notion with many modems, attempted 
to trace the doctrines of Plato to an aequaintaacd 
tidth the Heln*ew Scriptures. But upon the whol^ 
the belief and the morality of the Hebrews, as also 
in later times the doctrines of Christianity, remained 
altogether foreign to the nations of the Greeks and 
Romans. They knew not what to make of thes^ 
remarkable novelties, and even after a more inti« 
mate acquaintance in the sequel, they never wrote as 
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if ihef were at faoine in them/ Nor oodd it wdl 
be otharWidS) where eren the iim and moat rimj^a 
vieyvv conoermng ^ origin of man and hia being; 
as well as concieming the sources of all knowledgt 
and tha purpose ti£ all wiisdom, were 30 diametrieal«* 
ly opposite and ioeonsistent. According to the 
ruling beli^ of the Gtedks and Romans» the firrt 
of the huikian race «prung ^p everfwhere liki^ yege» 
tables, or rather in the same mamier thai the heat 
of the sun ealld out liTing things from mnd and ' 
recuse; mere manifestations of th^ activity and 
fermentation which is inherent in nature, and leads 
her to podttoe onde and impevfeet creatures rather 
than to pf öduee nothing at all. In this mode of 
treating the sulgect, one dement of the human 
b^g-— •earth^v-^eeeived too great a degree of oon-» 
sideration { the other and vom^ d]jgnifie4 element^^ 
the Godlike spark in the human frame«— was yieifftd 
as the result of a theft from heaven^ and the reward 
of a suocessfvil knavery , Moses, on the othar hand, 
taught that man grew not up evarywhei^ and by 
chance, but wiw framed and £|shipned by the hand 
of God himself on% gf the earth in one particular 
qpot ; and that the spark of divinity with whidi he 
is animated was not the fruit of robbery or auda- 
dty, but freely coramunicated to him by the JoVe of 
his Maker. This doctrine affords Ihe best due to 
the history of man and t^at of his piind--and 9ißß 
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Üie best point to whioh we may rrfer all the other 
traditions and all the other doctrines of the East. 
According to it the oldest dwelling of the human 
race— and the se^ie of their earliest developement, 
lies in the Middle Asia, between the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, the Gihon, the Ganges, and the South 
Sea ; the present race of men are entirely separated 
£rom that early people by an universal catastrophe 
of natutal desolation. The nations T^hi^^h have 
become again cultivated since this catfustrophe, may 
fill be referred io three great families, remarkably 
distmguished from ea^h other by their spirit and 
character. The first is one spread abroad fox the 
most part in that same Middle Asia, and from th^ 
earliest date more enlightened than the others. 
The second is a race diffused principally over the 
north, of peoples more rude indeed, but at the 
same time less corrupted and debauched in their 
manners, and pn that account destined to derive 
in after times the chief benefit from the more 
early civilisation of their Eastern neighbours. ' The 
last a race of men which had indeed a very early 
{>art in aU higher knowledge and refinement, but 
sunk even in the oldest times into unworthiness 
and n^lect from their fearful moral corruptions, 
-and that mental bewildering and apathy to which 
these gave birth.— This account of Moses is so 
oonfirmed to us by all the monuments and testi- 
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monies €£ antiquity to which we have access» is » 
extnded and strengthened hy ^very inquiry which 
we piirsiie, that it is well entitled to be viewed oa 
the foundation of all historical truth. The two 
oomponent parts of our revelation*— the Mosaic 
and the Christian— ^orm in different ways the two 
centre .points pf the' history of the human xace» 
Christianity gave to the whole civilised world of the 
Romans a new cref^i, new manners, and new lawSp 
an altogether new morality, and thereby in the 
sequel— H(for all art and science must ever proceed 
from the mode of thinking and the mode of life» 
and ever keep in haiin<my with these) — a new and 
a peculiar system both of science and of art» The 
Mosaic remains, on the other hand» can alone en« 
able us to occupy the right position from which all 
the other wisdom of the Eastern nations «ihould be 
jBurveyed. Not that the civilisation of some othep 
nations was not in time precedent to thftt of the 
Hebrews. That such was the case among the 
Egyptians we have irrefragable proof in those giant 
worka of aircJiitecture» those monuments which are 
still surveyed by modem travellers with the same 
feelings of awe and astpnishmeut which they 
elicited more than two thousand years ago in 
the breasts of Horodotus rad. PUto. Even be» 
fpi^ Mc^es there , were hieroglyphicei, «nft be 
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Mys a£: himsdf iStmt ** he was /learned in all the 
utisaom of the Egyptians." With ri^t were 
aeieiice and art (which aie vessels chosen to coatatn 
heavenly wisdom and to he subservient to it done) 
soon taken away firom the Egyptians — who eonined 
ihem hoth within the narrowest limits, and convert« 
ed them to the most unwcMrthy of purposes. The 
Mosaic writings possess this advantage over all 
other Oriental works, that they alone present to 
our view the well-^head of truth in its original 
parity and deamess. But our modan philosophers 
have been very unwilling to confess this, and at- 
tempted evary possible method by whidi they might 
avoid the result. Some have ascribed all wisdom 
to the Egyptians m the same manner which was 
practised by many of the ancient Greeks. Others 
have minified beyond all bounds the merits of the 
Chinese— extolled their government and mode <^ 
life as the most perfect, and the morality of their 
Confiidus as the most pure. Others again have 
pleased tbemseives with the fiction of an Atlantic 
antiquity in the North, and some have eHowed 
themselves to be so much carried away by their ad- 
nmation ci the profoundness and beauty of the 
old Indian books, as to embrace the palpably £ifau- 
lous chronology of the Brahmins, and thereby to set 
aU critdcasm for ever at deflanoe. In i^ort there iif 
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Hb abBuxcBtjr yAmk Jbme men wiU not &wallo^ 
mAet than rcfose their belief on the sim{de truth 
whiefa is before thm. 

AnuÄg idl those peoples whii^ had any diote 
in that inteÜeetoal cukivation of the East» ^hose 
hi^ untiqiaity is attested by Egyptian, Perfflan, 
aad Indian numuments, the Persians were in their 
reigions bdief, and the character of thar tradition^ 
most akin to the Heloi^s/and, of consequenoe, 
«OBt unlike to the Greeks. Under the mild and 
friendly protection of the Persian monasrch, tho 
scattered people of the Hebrews w^e again gather^ 
ed together» and their temple ro86' out of its ruins. 
The Persians, on the cotiü*ary, bore as great an 
avennon as the Hebrews ever did to the worship of 
the Egyptians ; and it was their desire utterly to 
extirpate it, whieh alone occasioned their government 
to have kn appearanoe of oppression in Egypt, to 
which it was altogether a stranger in every other 
district of their dominions. Long before the Greek 
Gelon, with that humanity wfaidi waa natural to 
his nation, made it a necessary preliminary to a 
treaty with the Carthaginians, that they i^ould 
*' abstain in ftitnre from all sacrifices of tnen ;'* the 
Persian king Darius had forbiddien that abomina« 
tion, from motives of religion. The Persians ho* 
Houred asid reeogfdsed thie same God of light and 
truth whom the Hebrews worshipped, although in- 
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deed mudi fiction, much mytholDgy, and not z lit- 
tle of essential error, was mingled with their know- 
ledge of the truth. In the sapied scriptures them^ 
«elves Cyrus is styled the Servwt of the Lord — a, 
phrase whidi no gratitude could ever have induced 
9ny Hehrew to apply to an Egyptian Pharaoh, 
The whole system pf life of the Persians, and all 
the institutions of th^ monffl-chy, were founded 
ypon thifi belief. The monarch was supposed to be 
M a sun of righteousness, a visible emUem pf duty 
and eternal light; the seven first princes of the 
empire were meant to sh^doiy out the ^mha^ptrnd^ 
or those seven untieen powei^ which, as the &st in the 
Kpiritua} world» haye sway over the different powers 
and r^ons of 63i:temal nature. Such conceptions aa 
these were altogether fore%n to the Greeks. The 
same Syriap king who persecuted with sych severity 
the Hebrews, and endeavoured tQ cpjppel them to 
embrace the, Grecian superstitions^ was also the 
peaoseoutor of the Persian fiiith. Even Alexander 
was desirous of rooting put the order of th^ magi, 
not surdy because they as individuals were obnoitir 
0US to his government, but because the doptr^ies of 
their faith stood directly in the way of hjs great de^ 
sign. His pjurpose was to blend Greeks and Per- 
sians into one people, and indeed it is evident 
enough that by no half measures could thia ^id be acr 
^omplisliiedt It was ab^plu^y n§ces!Htxy ei^I^er tha^ 
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the- Greeks should adopt the worship of fire, an4 
desert those temples of which the army of Xerxes 
destroyed so many, and which all Persians ahhorred 
as the instlruments of superstition and idolatry — 
or that the doctrine of Zoroaster should he extirpat- 
ed and the Greel^ or. Egyptian worship be received 
by the Persian people. 

The essential erroi* of the Persian qreed (consisted 
in this, that acknowledging, as was fit, the existence 
of a power hostile to light and goodness, thqr did 
not extend their views so far as to perceive the in- 
significance of this power — ^however great its influx 
ence may appear to be both on men and on natiu*e — 
when compared yntjx that of - the Deity against 
which it contends ; in shprt that this creed acknow-? 
ledges two original principles» a good Godhead an4 
an evil. 

Several speculators of our modem times have 
been so much impressed with this resemblance be-i 
tween the faith of the Persians and that of the 
Hebrews, that they' have found it incapable of be^ 
ing denied, and confined all their exertions to ex-i 
plaining it. They have said that the Hebrews 
during their seventy years captivity in the domi- 
nions of the great king borrowed much, or rather 
perhaps learned all for the first thne from the 
Persians amoüg whom they lived. This wilful parr 
version must appear in its priqper ycolours to the 
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mere historical inquirer; he will at once perceii^ 
the absurdity of representing the connection be- 
tween Persians and Hebrews a? something so young 
and modem, which he can learn both from the evi- 
dence of the two nations and from the nature of the 
thing itself, that in truth that connection was a 
matter of much higher antiquity, and is one de- 
serving of much more serious consideration than 
the authors of this superficial hypothesis were iiware. 
Pesides, the conception of it has arisen from a most 
mistaken view of the whole question at issue. 
The superionty of the Hebrews over all the other 
Asiatic peoples consists solely and simply in this«— 
that they ^one preserved that original truth ancl 
higher knowledge whjich was intrusted to them pure 
and unMsified with the strongest faith, in blind 
confidence and submission, Uke a predous pledge, 
or a possession often locked up against their own 
use, and so transmitted it to posterity unbroken and 
unimpaired— «while among all other nations these 
things were either altogether forgotten or abandoned, 
or mp^ed up with the wildest fictions and the most 
odious errors and abominations. This it may be 
thought is a merely negative sort of pre-eminence-— 
whatever it is it belongs entirely to the sacred writ- 
ings of the Hebrews, and in partioular to those of 
Moses. In these writings whatever is meant to be 
a practical law to the nation is expri^ssed with the 
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greatert accuracy and precision. That part of the 
commencraneat of the narrative which regards the 
int^mal man i» also universally intelligihle-— in so 
nmeh that it can be easily comprehended by the 
most ]gnorant*^by a savager-or by a child almost 
as soon as. he has the pov^er of speech. All that 
regards univoasal history» the ramifications of onr 
race and the early fate of men (so far as these hav« 
any connection with our religious belief), is most 
dear and perspicuous. Whatever« on the other 
aidet can serve only as an amusement of our curio« 
dty» is wrapped by Moses in obscurity and mystery. 
What he tells us with hieroglyphical brevity con- 
paming the ten first fathers of the primitive worlds 
has been spun out by the Peraans, the Indians, and 
the Chinese, into whole volumes of mythology, and 
been invested with a crowd of half poetical, half 
metaphysical traditions. The praise of a more ar* 
dent and poetical fancy, and of more inventive me- 
taphysics — as well as of a deeper acquaintance with 
nature and her powers, we may easily grant to the 
Persians. In aU those ends also to which these are 
subservient, as also in astronomy, the imitative arts, 
or in general in whatever became an object of great 
study among any of the other Oriental nations, the 
infimority of the Hebrews may also be admitted. 
But if we are perplexed with any of those dark 
questions which make man tiremUe to look into fu- 
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turity, where among any other nation shall We find 
0udb answers as die Hebrews can p(»nt to us in 
their narrative of the sortolvs of Job ?-^^^-a ^iece of 
writing which considered merdy as sueh is witfaont 
doubt one of the most characteristic and sublime 
which has come down to us from the ancient world. 
That peculiar faith and confidence in God which 
were the inheritance of the Jews, are expressed with 
less of the Mosaic mystery as we advance in the 
sacred volume, and appear in then: full light in the 
Fsahns of David, the allegories of Solomcm, and the 
Prophedes of Isaiah. These works indeed set them 
forth with a splendour and a sublimity whidi, consi«» 
dered merely as poetry, excite our wotider, and dis- 
dain all comparison with any other compositions ; 
they form a fountain of fiery and Grodlike inspira- 
tion, of which the greatest of modem poets have 
never been weary of drinking, whidi has suggested 
to them their noblest images, and animated them 
lor their most magnificent flights. Nevertheless the 
clearness of the scriptures is ever a prophetical clear- 
ness, veiled in sotne portion of mystery, and point- 
ing to futurity for its perfect explication. Upon 
the whole the flourishing period of the Hebrews 
was of short duration ; the Mosaic laws and rules 
of life were never entirely reduced to practice, for 
the people were at all times incapable of compre- 
hending the purposes of their divine lawgiver. The 
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sanctuiury nitei being for many yeaars tossed abdat 
ifdth the changeful destinies of a chastened people^ 
appealed nnd^ Solomon in the shaipe of a temple. 
But this yn» wdA destroyed through the guilt of 
the peo[de, and» ahhongh under the protection of 
the Persian m(march its Walls w^te rebuilt ftnd its 
vessels cdUected, the flourishing period of the He< 
brew spirit was for et&t gone. Like the Romans 
the Jews also were incapable of resisting the over« 
whelming t(»rrent of the opinions, education, and 
language of the Greeks. If we look merely to th6 
poetical part of the Persian religion^ its resem^i^ 
bknce is much greater in that respect to the North<^ 
em than to the Grecian theologyi The same spiri-< 
tual veneration of nature, of light, of fire, and of 
the other pure elements which are set forth in the 
laws and liturgies of the Zendavesta, breathe in a 
fonn more intirely poetical out of the Edda of ouf 
ancestors. The same sort of opinions concerning 
those spirits which rule and fill nature have given 
rise to the same sort of fictions conoerhing giants« 
dwarft, and other elctraordinary beings, both in the 
old Northern Sagas, and in the still more ändent 
poetry of the Persians. 

The high antiquity Of the Indian mythology is 
in the main sufficiently manifest from the ancient 
monuments of Indian architecture which are stiU 
in existence. These monuments are in thdr gi« 
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gantic 8Uie And in thax gsmml fytibaiitfa extieäie- 
ly »m^ar to those of the Egyptianfi^ and it is 
difficoU to suppose that their antiquity is aot eqvai-^ 
ly remote. All these monmuenb^^hoth the gi- 
gantic works of Egypt coveted over with hier<^ly*^ 
phics» the fragments of the qity of Fersqpoli« with, 
their various shapes and imUitelligihle iQsccipCiQns» 
and lastly those Indian roc&s, which we may stiU 
see hewn into the symbols, of an obscure my-* 
ihology, have an equal tendency to carry us back 
to a state of things from which we feel ourselves, 
to be prodigiously removed both in time and in 
manners. We may almost say that as the tradi- 
tions of every people go back to an age of heroes, 
and as nature too has had her time of ancient 
greatne»»'— a time of mighty revolutions whareof 
we can still perceive the traceei^ and gigantic ani-' 
mals of which we are every day d%ging up the re- 
mains; even so both diäis^tion and poetry have 
had their time also of the wonderAü and the 
gigantic And we may add that, in that time, aQ 
those conceptions fictions and presentiments, whidb 
were afterwards unfolded into poetry, and fitshion« 
ed into philosophy and literature, all the know- 
ledge and all the errors of our ispedea, astronomy, 
chronology, biography, history, theology, and legis- 
ktion — ^w^e embodied not in writing, as amctng^ 
us puny men, but in those enormous works of 
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sottlpture of whieh some firagmestts rtill remain for 
our inspection« Of the two great heroic. poems of 
the Indians which are still in existence, the one 
treats of the achierements of Ramo the conqueror 
of that southern and more savage part of the 
Peninsula which lies nearest to the island of Cey- 
lon. Ramo is the favourite hero of the nation ; 
he is represented in all the majesty and Adness of 
youthful strength, beauty, nobility, and love, but 
for the most part unfortunate, and in exile, expos- 
ed to unlooked for dangers, and oppressed with, 
sorrows and afflictions. This is the same character 
which, however diversified by local colouring, is ta 
be found in all beautiful and remarkable tradituma 
of whatever nation and under whatever . climate. 
In the bloom of youth and beauty, on the very 
summit of victory, power, and joy, there often seizes 
irresistibly on the soul of man, a deep sense of the 
fleetingness and the notlungness of that existence . 
which he calls his life. This heroic poem of Ramo ^ 
appears to me in the state in which it is still to be 
found, and from the specimens of it which I have 
myself examined, to be a work of great beauty, hold«« 
ing somewhat of a middle place between the sim-^ 
plicity and clearness of Homer, and that profusion 
of fancy by which the writings of the Persian poets 
are distinguished. The other great Indian heroic 
poem which embraces the whole drde of their my- 
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thol<^"the Mohabharot-^oelebrates an univeKSil 
straggle, in which gods^ giants, and heroes, w^e all 
armed against each other« In some similar fictions 
respecting a' war between gods and heroes, almost 
every people» which possesses any ancient traditions^ 
has embodied its mysterious recollections of a wilder 
and^ more active state of nature, and the tragical 
suppression, of an earlier world of greatness and' 
h^oism. However lately both of these Indian 
epies*-^the Ramayon;and the Mohabharot-^>— may* 
have been : elaborated into their present form, the 
essence of .their poetry is unquestionaUy old, for it 
corresponds in all respects with those sculptured 
rocks and monuments which are still the objects of 
the hereditary veneration of the Hindoos. 

When we bc^ to examine in what rejects the 
doctrmes of India first acquired any influence in 
Europe, we shall naturally have our attention di- 
; rected, in the first place, to the remarkable dogma 
; of Metempsychosis which was said to have been 
introduced into Greece by Pythagoras. Among the 
Greeks this doctrine remained at aU times foreign 
andunpopular« Among the Indians, on the contrary, 
it seems to have been believed from the earliest pe- 
riods wherein we can perceive any trace of the exis- 
tence of their nation. We might even say that 
not only all the opinions, but also all the manners of 
the Indians, are^at this hour built upon this doctrine. 
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In India it is the first article of fiiith, which it was 
not in Egypt, where, although Pythagoras may very 
probably have heatd of it, it could never have ao^- 
quired any regular belief or authority, unless I am 
extremely mistaken in what I imagine must be coU 
lected j&om the very peculiar treatment of the dead 
which was prevalent among the Egyptians. A cer« 
tain alinost. painful aversion^ and rieligious horror 
for the bodies of the dfead, is so: deeply implanted 
in all men, that nodnng is more difficult; than to di- 
minish in us the influence of this feeling.« . The 
prevailing modes of ^treating the dead/ämiong dif- 
ferent nations, are^'not only worthy of greats consi«^ 
deration as testiinqnies of their modes of thinking 
and d^ees of dvilisation ; : they are in general, 
over and above all this, very intitaately connected 
with their secret imjpressioiis and:feelings of religion. 
It may be worth omr while to pause over them for a 
moment.— The mode of incremation which was 
most followed by the Greeks, is one of very high an- 
tiquity. It is one which is very expressive of feel- 
ing, and one which has . something very pleasing in 
it at leaist for the imagination. The spirit of life 
ascends to heaven freely and purely among the 
flames ; ihe earthy part remains behind in the ashes 
and Aumishes to the survivors a memorial of the de- 
parted. The most singular, and perhaps the most 
elevating of aU usages^ was adopted by the fol- 
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Wers of Zoroaster» and is still presetted in Thibet« 
From a mistakcaii idea that the pure elements of 
earth or fire would be contaminated by being made 
the instruments of dissolution^ tiie corpse is laid 
upon a platform erected for the purpose, and indos« 
ed with massy walls, and there abandoned as a prey 
to the wolves and the vultures. Interment, the 
mode adopted by those who profess our religion, if 
it be attended with propef care and attention, is, 
after all, perhaps the most agreeaUe to nature. 
We restore to the earth what was originally deriv- 
ed from it, and intrust to her motherly bosom 
the earthly body, as a seed sown for futurity. 
When we know that the body itself is actually 
lying there, we have a more easy as well as^ more 
impressive conviction of the repose of the soul, 
than when we are obliged to entomb our feelings iu 
a cenotaph, or see the body of our friend reduced 
at once to the sunple natiure of the elements. The 
remarkable embalming of the Egyptian mummies 
is in my apprehension irrecondleable with a belief 
in the Indian doctrine of transmigration. That 
usage seems rather to set forth an indistinct feel- 
ing Üutt this apparently dead matter is still impor- 
tant to the man*— some mistaken and imperfect pre*^ 
sentiment that the bond between the soul and mat- 
ter is not altogether dissolved, and shall yet one 
day be restored-^that even this matter shall have 
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ita portion in innnorCaEty» and be again ammnted 
«ad awaked. Othera have explained tins Egy^Aian 
uK^e as if it pkoceeded &om a xnateiiid way of 
tkinking» as if tbose wbo dasbeüevein the immot^ 
tality of the soul» would be the most amdooa to 
giuurd against the total diäEicdation of the body. 

The fbUowing appears to me to be a very na» 
tural supposition» In tiie mumeroas secret associa» 
tions which were spread abroad over Egypt, tha:e 
preyailed without doubt many opinions altogether 
irreconcileable with the popular belief which was 
nowhere indeed more superstitious than among the 
Egyptians; here and there, it is probable, these 
opinions contained light and truth careftilly kept 
secret from the uninitiated ; at all events they were 
numerous and discordant. Pythagoras might easily 
have been taught in Egypt a doctrine which was 
originally Indian, and which in the country to which 
it had been transplanted, was neither powerful nor 
universal. 

The Indian doctrine of the transmigration i^ 
aouls depended nevartheless on the radical notion 
that aU beings derive their origin from Gk)d, and are 
placed in this world in an altogether degraded and 
unfortunate state of imperfection, from which state 
all beings, and in particular men, nvust either de« 
cUne gradually into conditions of yet lower degra-* 
datdon, or rise gradually to conditions of purity 
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more aocordaiit with their divine original» according 
as they give ear to the vidous or to the virtuous 
suggestions of their nature. This conception was, 
at all events, compatihle enough with the leading 
doctrines of that Platonic philosophy — ^whose gene- 
ral accordance with the Oriaital opinions, and the 
influence which these had on the intellectual cha- 
racter of the Europeans, shall be the subject of my 
next discourse. 
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UBCTURE V. 



UT£BAT(T&£, OPINIONS, AND INTELLECTUAL HABITS OF THE IN- 
DIANS— ^|£TE08FECT TO EUEOrE. 



The most remote emmtry towards the east of which 
the Greeks had any defined knowledge (and 
their Acquaintance with it was at the hest extremely 
imperfect) was India. They more than onto« 
ovemm it as arnquerors, and at one time possessed t 
£>r a very, short period something like a fixed domi- 
nion over a part of its territory. The coasts Imd 
those other parts of the country which were most 
accessihle, were explored and examined bythem in a 
regular voyage of discovery. The commercial inief- 
course with Alexandria and Oredan Egypt was one 
of long duration, and without doubt attended with-a 
very considerable flux and reflux of intellectual eem^ 
munication. With China, however, and themofe 
distant countries of the £ast, neither the Greeks, not 
in genaral any pf the ancient nations of the West], 
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had any direct intercourse; their knowledge of 
these regions was, of consequence, altogether vague 
and unsatisfactory. 

I have already given what I conceive to he the 
most prohahle explanation of the manner in whidi 
the originally Indian doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls was introduced into Greece-^throu^ the 
medium of Egypt, hy Pythagoras. The Indian 
trade is of such antiquity that it ascends heyond 
the historical records of any dviHzed nation. Alex- 
ander, and after him the Ptolemies-— ahove all 
Philadelphus — gave to that trade a regular direc- 
l^on which seated the prosperity and wealth of 
jSgypt under the rule of the Grecian dynasty. 
l&ym und^ the Romans this trade still continued 
lo follow the same channel, which is incfeed hy &r 
jtbe nearest and the most, natural, and whidi» with 
many variations and many interruptions, was still in 
tbQ m^n adhered to, down to the time when the 
eireumnavigation of Africa opened up a new path 
to the adventurers of the West. But it is diffi- 
eult tp suppose that Alexander and the Ptolemies 
«hould have so easily regulated and confined this 
trade tp the Red Sea and Alexandria, unless pri- 
vate enterprifiie had hefore ascertained the practica- 
liility, and ev^n demonstrated the superior advan- 
t9geH of that channel. The dd connection which 
mbsisted heitween India and Egypt is also suffi- 
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ui^oim system ^f ca^ta heing ^nally adapted in 
both countries, and the stroiig general ooincidence 
which may be observed betwe^ the mythologies 
^ the two natums. In onr own days this andent 
relation between these two peoples and their theolo-« 
gical belid^ received a very striking and sensible ex« 
emplification. When in the eours^ of the last war 
an Indian army waa brought by the English g(h 
vemment into Egypt» those old monuments, whose 
gigantic proporticms are ever r^arded with undi^ 
minished curiosity and wonder by Europeans, made 
en the minds oif the Hindoo soldiers an impressioA 
no less powerful, though proceeding from a very dil^ 
ferait cause. They fell on their &ces in suppUca- 
tien, and believed that they had again found the 
ddties of their native land. 

The ve!ry people of the Hindoos, with their man« 
-«ers and ideas all belonging to a remoter wodd, 
vnth their ancient usages, to which tiiey cling witih 
so much bigotry, and vdth their arrangement of 
life so widely different from tiiat of any other na^ 
tion, may be tb^Doiselves regarded as a living mth 
nument, the one surviving ruin of another state of 
man. Their presenl^ degradation is an object not 
of contempt but of sympathy and compassion. 

When Alexander made his incursion fooffi 
Persia into the north of India (a path which be« 
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fore and since his time has been the high-road of so 
many conquerors), the remarkable spectacle of such 
a people must have made no small unpresnon on the 
mmds of the Greeks. Their wonder must have 
been no less than that of the first modem Europeans 
who found their way to that long-sought land. The 
Greeks found in India, as they had before done in 
Egypt, not a little that was new to them and fo^- 
reign to their manners, but they were not repelled 
by an altogether irrecondileäble superstition as 
among the Persians and the Jews. Here, as in 
Egypt, they found themselves still surrounded with 
Ihe weU known symbols of a poetical polytheism, 
which in aU radical matters manifested its kindred 
with their own. They even recognised, or thought 
they could recognise, the same deities which they 
had been wont to worship, although concealed under 
some considerable variations of form and colouring; 
and they shewed in the most striking manner their 
faith in this coincidence by the names of the 
Indian H^cules and the Indian Bacchus which 
-were afterwards so common among them. They 
seized upon the apparent resemblances with the en- 
thusiasm which was natural to them, and traced 
them with that keenness of penetration which was 
no less peculiarly their own. It was indeed a ruling 
paasion of the Greeks to magnify the wonders of 
au that they had seen : and of their talents for 
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poetical exaggeration, we have many spechnens in 
thenr acconatB of those countries which were first 
]aid open to their inspection by the conquests of 
Alexander. But we must not forget that many 
things which were looked upon as entirely &huloua 
by those ancient readers who perused the historian^ 
of Alexanider, have in the course of modem dis« 
Goveries reoeived the most pedect confirmation ; ex* 
aetly.as has been the case math scnne of those yet 
more early accounts of pteoas which were r^pird« 
ed as the most impsrohaUe of fictions by his ignos^nt 
eotemporaries at home. If we make allowance fiir« 
many natural enough mistakes, and apparent con« 
tradictions with regard to particular points, the 
description whidi the Greeks have left of India 
Hgrees in the mam very strikingly both with the 
present aiipect of that country, and with the best 
aouroes of ancient information to whidi we have 
otherwise access ; insomuch, that each may re- 
dprocally serve as a commentary on the other. 
The same Indian recluses whose peculiarities are 
every day described to us with the utmost accuracy 
by missbnaries and Englishmai, with whose doc- 
trines and singular mode of life all the books and 
poems of the Hindoos are filled,-— these gynmo- 
m^phisU — ^were found by the soldiers of Alexander 
exactly as they are to be seen at present, and exdit* 
.edin them so much astonishment, that they invent- 
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ed a new word to describe ibem« The Greeks 
found two ruling sects of plulosophen in India, 
the Brachmans and the Sanumeana^ and it ha^ 
still easy to trace with ckamess in the old works 
and fountain-heads of ancient Indian leaning, 
two separate systems both originating among 
the Hindoos. The one of these^ indeed, whidb 
was more recently introduced into India itself vlL* 
tbou^ it endeavoured to keep as near act possible 
to the anoent doctrines, yet, as itwaa essentially 
hostile to the distinction of casts, and the exdosive 
authority of the Brahmins, it was never received 
into general fitvour, and ha» left only traces winch it 
requires the skill of an antiquarian to discover. Its 
nnpopularity in India perhaps contributed not a 
Utile to its extensive reception in Tiiibet^ China, 
and the whole middle and nortibem districts of Ana. 
Svw the word Samanean, by which the Greeks 
designated the one of the two «eets which they 
feund in India, is pure Indian, and is expressive of 
that internal equability and stilnesa of mind which 
18 still talked of as the first step to perfection in all 
the ethical systems of the Indian devotees. The 
name of Schaman^ which is ao widely difiEused over 
tl» whole middle and north of Asia, and uni- 
versally applied to denote the priests and soroa^ers 
of these regions, is evidmtly derived from the same 
iffigin with that Indian word whidi was first 
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brought into Europe by tbe followers of Alex-« 
ander. 

The older doctrine of India is that which pre» 
ficnbes the worship of Brahma» and his prophet and 
spirit, creative thought and kwgiver*-^Menu. The 
fabulous chronology of the Brahmins is carried by 
them even into their literature ; they ascribe all their 
oldest works to persons entirely fabulous, and carry 
them hatk to an antiquity which is altogether 
poeticaL Since some European scholars, in the 
enthusiasm of their first admiration, have not 
scrupled to admit of this fabulous antiqtdty, it is 
ihe less wondarfiil that others have gone into the 
opposite extreme, and treated the antiquity of all 
Indian works as a fable. It is difficult to say which 
extreme is the most absurd. The code of Menil^ 
translated into English by Sir William Jones, ie 
of aU those Indian works which have been fidth« 
fully rendered into the European languages, the 
most ancient, the most authentic, and the most 
entire. This book of laws is one of those which» 
after the &shion of remote antiquity, embraces' the 
whole of human life, and contains not only a systan 
of morals, and a representation of manners, but 
also a poetical account of God and spirits, and a 
history of the creation of the world and man. In 
the same way that tiie Greeks of the most ancient 
period, before the invention of prose writing, wer^ 
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aiscostonied to compose all their fautorieB and i 
ttyes» an their boc^ of instmctiaii, tbeir laws» and 
m dhort whatever they wrote, in plain 
times indeed entirdy destitnte of all poetical ( 
ment ; so this ancient Indian law4iook is composed 
in a measore and distidi of die most pmnitiTO mnr 
plidty. Many of its maxims are fall of meaning 
and several passages are extremely poetical and 
sablime. That strange system of li& is eFcrywiieK 
depicted and prescrihedy which, as I have already 
said, is tfarooghont dependent on the idea of the 
transmigration of souls« Perhaps anumg no other 
andent people did the doctrine of Ae immortality 
of the soul^ and the beKrf in a futmre state of ex- 
istence, ever acquire such a mastery over all prin« 
ciples and all feelings, and exert such influence oyer 
all the judgments and all the actions of men«— as 
amorig the Indians. While in the poetical creed 
of the Greeks^ the world of shades occupies only a 
dark and remote place in. the back-ground, and 
leaves all the hopes and enjoyments of life to be 
concentrated upon the present, among the Incbans 
the place of true prominence and reality is assigned 
to the future, and the earthly life is represented as 
at best an obscure introduction to that of heaven ; 
every thing is viewed as preparatory to another state 
of things, and the present is everywhere depicted 
as dark and unsatisfying. Whatever is good in 
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the in:e(ieiit life is, acoarding to the Indian opinions^ 
only a foretaste of futurity; whatever evils we 
encounter are the consequences and the punishment 
of sins oonunitted in some former state of heing. 
The nearest honds of love and mature derive from 
these doctrines a new force. Father and son are in 
their innermost being so intimately connected, that 
even death' has no power to dissolve the union of 
their destinies. Marriage beeo^ies a more sacred tie 
when we suppose that its endurance is not. limited 
to a single life« It is this spirit which breathes 
over all the &bles, and poetry, and institutions of 
the Indians» and which constitutes the true char« 
acteristic of their opinions. From the descriptive 
poems of the Indians, we must seek to gather what 
influence those opinions had on himian life and all 
its relations and feelings ; what sort of poetry, and 
what sort of feeling of the lovely and the beauti- 
ful, were produced among the Indians by the adop- 
tion of ideas to us so foreign and unaccountable. 
The first things which strike us in the Indian 
poetry are that tender feeling of solitude, and the 
all-anitnated world of plants which is so engaging* 
ly represented in the dramatic poem of the Sokun* 
tola ; and those charming pictures of female truth 
and constancy, as well as of the beauty and loveli- 
ness of infantine nature, which are still more con- 
spicuous in the older epic version of the same 
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Indian fegencL* Neith^ can we observe without 
wonder and admiration, that depth of moral feeling 
with whidi the poet styles consdenoe ** the solitary 
seer in the heart, from whose Oye nothing is hid ;** 
and whieh leads him to represent sin as something 
so incapable of concealment, that every tranc^es- 
sion is not only known to conscience and all the 
gods, but felt with a sympathetic shudder by those 
elements themselves which we call inanimate, by 
the sun, the moon^ the fire, the air, the heaven, 
the earth, the flood, and the deep, as a crying out« 
rage against nature and derangement of the uni- 
verse. We cannot so easily come to enjoy the de- 
scriptions of the fearful deaths of the Indian peni« 
tents, even although these are throughout diversified 
with many touches of tenderness and feeling, or the 
still more common narratives of the immolation of 
widows. — I may perhaps be pardoned for saying a 
few words concerning tiiat most singular usage of 
the Hindoos,-— one whidi, when the death is alto- 
gether voluntary, constitutes suicide, when it is the 
consequence of half-compulsatory exhortations, con« 
stitutes human sacrifice, and which is doubly terrible 
when it breaks the ties which connect the motiiet 
with her children. Europeans have not as yet been 
able to put a stop to this practice within the limits 

* Translated by the author, in his book ^* über die spräche 
und toeisheü der Indier:' § 308—324. 
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of theif '^«mdi0äf ; lit least Mly a v^ f^ yertrt 
hare elapsed aiiice instanced of it occarred even in 
the fanidediate ndghbourhood af Culeatta. "the 
chief piiiidple of the English administration in 
India is indeed nothing else than to rule the Hin«' 
dtm in a manner entirely conformed to th^ir oivn 
Gustotni^ usi^es^ and native la^^ and by doing so-^ 
whatever instances of individual oppression may 
hav6 o^ciltred-^they hare in fiid^ be^ the bene&c« 
torst^ the Hindoos, in delivering them from the 
{fersecHtions of Mahometan intolerance. IThe mcM» 
the English territory is extended in India, the moMf 
neeessaty does this systematic fotheamtl^ for all Iii« 
dian usages becNmie ; especially since a triftng viola« 
tion of some prejudices of the military excited the 
alarming disturbance ci Vellore« It is easy to see 
why this fcä'bearanCe has be^ ^st^nded e^eh to t^ 
blamsaUe (^^ttn^mity rf sanctioning htonan sacrifice» 
and incrematbns. These are indeed but too likely 
to beconi^ more and tncne frequent, as %hä natives 
(attached as th^y are to th^ customs with the 
miDst slavish bigotty, and Waütcfaing over their pre? 
jtok^ation witli the most jealous solicitude) come to^ 
be more seArible of the weight whidii they derive 
from their numbers. The Brahmins, too, aie^ 
without doubt, fend of nourishing the fanatidsm 
tf the people by these tragic spectade». 
It has been often siud that the practice Miginat«» 

TOL. I. o 
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ed in the operation af jealousy, and a r^ular plan 
for the d^radation of the female sex. But I am 
much at a loss to conceive how this can agree with 
that high reverence for females whidi is everywhere 
inculcated in the kws, and exemplified in the poem» 
of the Hindoos. Besides, the idea of depressing 
and despising the female sex: is one entirely at vari- 
ance even with the present opinions which prevail 
among them ; although, indeed, it is not impro^ 
bable that the example of their Mahometan masters, 
may have in some de^ee corrupted the purity of thmr 
andent manners. Others have, and I think more, 
happily, considered this custom of voluntary bum* 
ing as akin to those death-sacrifices by no means, 
uncommon among savage, and particularly among 
warlike peoples ; in these the object was to furnish 
the departed ruler or hero with whatever he might 
be supposed to need in another life, such as his 
horse, his armour, and his slaves. Sometimes also, 
in the agony of sonrow, the fiiends or the beloved 
of the hero plunged into the same grave, or ascend- 
ed the same fimeral pile ivith his remains, that so 
all that was dear to him in life might be swallowed 
up in one comm<m ruin with the illustrious dead. 
Even in India these apparently voluntary, but often 
reluctant sacrifices of women took place originally 
only among those (^ the warlike cast. They were 
never universal; in the ancient times they must 
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have been exceedingly rare» otherwise they could 
scarcely have been celebrated as they are, as sped-^ 
mens of heroic and admirable devotion. The un- 
doubting expectation of an immediate and personal 
reunion in another life, must have greatly contri- 
buted to render this sacrifice possible ; but it must 
always be difficult to imagine how such as were mo- 
thers could venture upon it, especially when we re- 
member, that in all representations of Hindoo life» 
the devoted affection of mothers for their children 
is described as being, if possible, carried even farther 
than is usual among ourselves. 

Of all Indian poems, so &jr as we af e as yet ac- 
quainted with them, that of Sokuntola (which has 
been translated with the most scrupulous exactness 
by Jones) is the work which gives the best idea of 
Indian poetry ; it is a speaking example of that sort 
of beauty which is peculiar to the spirit of their fic- 
tions. Here we see not indeed either the high 
and dignified arrangement, or the earnestness and 
strength of style which distinguish the tragedies of 
the Greeks. But all is animated with a deep and 
lovely tenderness of feeling ; an air of sweetness and 
beauty is diffiised over the whole. If the enjoy^ 
inmt of solitude and musing, the delight which is 
excited by the beauty of nature, above all, the world 
of plants, are here and there enlaj^ed upon, with a 
gprgeous profusion of imagjss, this is but the doth- 
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ing of inilocence. The composition is tb-oughout 
dear and unlaboured, and the länguitge is Ml of ft 
^ceftd and dignified simplicity. 

*nie account wiäch is given in the Indian my'- 
tÜoldgy of the invention of poetry and thi^ Indiaii 
rythm, is cjntirely in harmony with the sjpirit of 
poeiry such as this. The sage Balmiki, to whoid 
one of the great heroic poems (the Kamäyon) is 
ascribed, saw, as ii is ssaH, two lovers living happily 
f^gethe^r in a beautiful wood, when of a sudden the 
youth was murdered by ä treacherous ai$sault. lö 
the midst of his sorrow at this spectacle, aiid his 
(kmipassion for the lamentations of the deserted 
maiden, he broke out into words whiöh weris ryth- 
itiical ', and so were elegy and the laws of yersifiöä- 
tiion discovered. The whole poetry of the liicÜaiis 
is full of inward love, tenderness and elegy. Such 
&deed was the fit mode of telling the story of Bal^' 
miki,— how Ramo the favourite hero of liidia wan- 
dered in the wilderness, how he wa^ dragged front 
his beloved Sita, how she sought for him long and 
in vain, and how they were at last reuilited. Bü£ 
the Indian jpoetry is rich also in heroic sudd lofty 
representations, and the joyfbl and brilliant side of 
Hfe hai^ its fiill share in the pictui'es of that iSom^ 
prehensive poem, which ü compared iti the intrCM 
ductbry hylmn to a mighty Fake.—-" The hlÜs of 
«« Bähniki arise out of the M^of mm ^ch 16' 
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^ Biiog^iker free from impimtie$; ij^ abounds in 
f deiu: streams» and there are bright flowers upon 
** its paters/' But in jiope of the Indian po^m» 
is there iso mud) of joy and the ardent inspiration 
of bve as in the great pastoral of öita tioyindo, 
.The h^o of this poem is Krishnop, when he O^l^e 
jthe ApoUp of the Gred^s) wandered ^on the eaiA 
^ a shepherd» a|i;i3nded by nine shepherdesses^ 
The cpmpqsijticm» however» is not so much an IdyO» 
^ a Sj^es of djithyrambic love j^png^, whQse high 
lyrical beauties (whether the feult may be in Siy 
3^ Uliam JonQS or in the English language^, are by 
][i9 meaiis preseiiyed in the translation. The impoi^ 
fras perhaps too bold to be susceptible of ^y litera) 
tendering, As it iß, Jones has given us only a 
£dAt shadow of the ppwec of the origin;^. I^yeii 
^im$ however» is of great value to the lover (^ 
j2petry» fpr he imy easily di;aw from ^t so;^e ide^ c^ 
ijbe beauty of the Indian imagination. The weu 
IgQpwn bo(^ of /ables Hipotadesa» pn the qonltrarys 
4s ^dered with th^ utmost aix^^^^acy. It is ^jifi 
Jbrst fountain from which all books qf fables are de^ 
;rJived. Ijts narrative is distinguished by Ijhe mo|^ 
ßiügss s^nplidty and dearness» l)u,t interspers^ 
Jiere and there, with profo}ind ^laxims» an^ ni^^ 
|>eantiful J&agm^xi^s pf the more ancien^ IH^^i?* 
rTthg naj^raJ^ve is mdeed i^eapt only jto s^rve as p 
.l^c]ß |pr .tins aoitt^olpgy oi poeUi^ }}^^ M^ 
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moral observations. The whole is admirably calcu- 
lated to rouse and exercise the reflection ^f youth; 
but it contains so much of what is repugnant to our 
ideaa, that we cannot in fact be fair judges of the ef- 
fect which it must produce. 

The translations of Wilkins, Jones^ and those 
who have adopted their method, are upon the whole 
extremely faithfiil. Of the few versions which have 
appeared in the French language, the most are dhly 
slight extracts ; and those which do set before us 
the substance of entire old Indian works, are never 
executed from the original language, but from trans- 
lations intp some of the modem Hindoo dialects, 
so that in the course of the double process many 
blunders and omissions, and not a few barbarous in- 
terpolations and additions, are to be complained of. 
This is particularly the case with the work called 
Bagavadam, tiie only one of the eighteen Furanas 
which ha3 as yet be^ translated. Otiier works, 
the compositions of men who were either altogether 
unacquainted with the ancient lan^age, or who 
were incapable of selection, contain only the sub- 
stance of oral commi.unications of the Brahmins, 
and extracts from plder or later writings mingled 
together without taste or discernment. Roger be- 
longs to this dass, and many works of the older 
travellers, as also the collection which has more 
lately been published from the papers of Polier. 
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All the works of Mahometan authors which re- 
late to Indian affairs must be used with great cau- 
tion. It is true that they are extremely yaluable 
when they contain historical representations of the 
actual state of India, and the remarks of eye-wit- 
nesses, as, for instance, the description of India, 
which was executed at the command of the Empe- 
ror Akbar, in the Ayeen Akbery. But wherever 
the Mussulman authors treat of the Hindoo philo* 
sophy, whether in the way of analysis or of transla- 
tion, we must be very much upon our guard. Their 
mode of eiiticism is childish ; their mode of trans- 
lating is coarse, blundering, and not unfi:equently 
unintelligible ; but, above all, they are utterly inca* 
pable of feeling or comprehending the true nature 
and import of opinions so different from their own. 
For these reasons one of the very worst sources of 
information with respect to Indian antiquity is the 
Ouknekhat ; it is indeed almost entirely useless, and 
80 much the more worthless because we possess many 
better and authentic monuments of the same sort. 
The quantity of materials is immense; and the 
Brahmins have a passion for ascribing a fabulous 
antiquity to all works which in any way relate to 
-their mythology and their system ; so that in truth 
no study requires more caution and discriminatioli 
' than that of the literature of Hindostan. 

In many Indian works there occur eopious no«> 



tioes botb cf Alcyaader tjbe Great imd of San Aro- 
cottuiB^ who succeeded Porus as his Indian lieMto* 
nant»— of these the age is asoertained fiom intemaji 
jendenoe. In others we can peimye alluabBs which 
dyew them to have heen written about the time of 
the first Mahometan conquests. Bnt hese one 
jshould he very carefid not to come to a harty ded- 
jöon concerning the authenticity or age of whole 
works, meiely J&om meeting with partiicuhff {Erases 
jQor sentences which may have been mteqpcdated by 
scone later hand. 

The India];i works are destitute both of the ad- 
vantages and the disadvantages which they ^xpi^bt 
have derived 6om being handed down by coral tra- 
dition in the manner which has rendered us so very 
dubious as to the original formation of the great (d4 
fworks of Grecian genius. It is scarcely posi^ble to 
xbubt ,libat the ddert of these were committed^ 
writing as soon as they were composed, for tibe^ 
.^adst in India sjiecimens of sculptured writing whpse 
antiquity is at least as gie^t as that of any Indian 
pc|em|9 now extant 

It is very remarkable that among the many In- 
dian monuments which are decorated with scu^i^fiture 
(and 9hnost their whole mythology is ^to be seefi 
Jiewn out in rocks), there shoi^d be found no hiero* 
glyphics. In the Fho^udan alphabet, and thocp 
.derived Jrpm it gncli^g the alpfaahei^ :0f the 
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wert of As^ mß of '^vatoge, yäüfsk h^ve all oQß 
eomiium onfffi), ibe sl^^es mß, evea the ^^e <^ 
the Ißttei;«, fx/ov^ ]beyand jbII dpidit tbi^ t^ w^f 
fbraied out of the hieisog^yphiqf^ wh^k Vff^^ßßßA 
tk&ß* T]^e Indian ^hai^i^t ^^]bJLjb} no spidh 
traces; stay ita conrtinjicItÄo^ rep^ra ij; jextrjein4y 
JKBiptphßiAe tbat it w^ derived ^o^i ^y siinijiar 
iiqigkit Tbis ia a fixisqfnfbff^ce on in|iny a^^ntf 
worthy of mttdb ^tl^ii^on^ in i^artiadar wjien j(re 
jrafle^ that by tbe eoiffsan&fße of aQ hi^ncfi} jte^ 
tiiQ^^^ 1^^ Vß^ ^ dedmal cyphera had kp Cjomr 
jiieBcement in Hind^l^n. Tlpyat .w^ i;vjith|^i0; a)I 
(doubt^ ne^t to .idphatiet-writm^ tJ^e gECi^lj^t d^ 
covery of hinaa^ £epw> ^^d t^tie ho^cHV ^f it if^ 
ii^ilM undisj^iited mäi the l^f^idia^« Ij^ howeyer, 
±1^ Indian i^^^^kis havj^ h^n more foijtunajte thfa 
the Greek in efjcapiK]^ 4]|^ .^^i^S^i^ l^f^l^i!^??!^^ fi;99Bt 
«jWfip^^tüm» handed down for ag^ l^ j:e«ajtf(^on, 
^eyli^Te an ,tl^ ptlior hrad tt^cai 90 vfwfiüm v%Qff 
.^cßope^ tp tibie 49PgexB qf ^nLb&d fSdo^qa^ofli^ and 
;ad4itions. The.^.pre ap^^nt t^^ese are In ßQVßi^ 
yfOt}i$, ^he more are tib^ >tp j)e pri;ted i^ w^^h ,|re 
^efuuMit ^^etect ^ny tracep ^fi th^tp« The Vvpafffßif, 
ifi, aqrt pf payt|iqjk)gjical l^S^^ds) ppnt^ün ^e fftcato!^ 
^nmber qf »iiqiicions e^c^^^t^oea. The yfOj^ 
.whioh fare .app%Ee9tly n^t^^ee ^p all 4^fects qf 
:U46 lw)d are 1^1069 hei^ ppeg^a of which I hay^ 

«pglspi »W^- iP^hwp flf ii9 imm b«p]» thu»^ 
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18 none which canies with it more oonTincing proofr 
both of high antiquity and perfect int^ritj than 
the law book of Menu. Whoever has any ac- 
quaintance with researches and doubts of this sort, 
will feel, even in reading the translation, that he 
has before him a genuine monument of antiqmty« 
Sir William Jones (the greatest Orientalist of the 
eighteenth century, and one of the most acoom- 
{dished scholars to which England has ever given 
birth) gives it as his opinion that tUs book is of an 
age somewhere between Homer and the Twelve 
Tables of the Romans. I think he has support- 
ed this opiniim with very convindng arguments, 
and I have indeed no doubt that both the book 
of Menu and some others might have been seen by 
Alexander the Great in a state not materially dif- 
ferent from that in which we possess them. 

After the code of Menu, among books valuable 
as guides to the knowledge of the Indian opinions, 
the first place belongs to that didactic poem, which 
has been translated by Wilkins, under the name of 
the Bhogovotgita. This contains an account of the 
älodem system of In(£an philosophy-— a «ystem 
originally of the same nature with the doctrine of 
that other religious sect or party whidb the Greeks 
found in India, and called, by way of distinguish- 
ing them £rom the Braebmans, by the name of 
'^»IMmios. It is in truth only an q)isode of one of 
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tiie great berete poems — tlie Mokabbaiot, but it id 
tlmmghatit pbilosopbical, and its conttots are such 
thät it may be considered as a complete epitome of 
Indian mystics. It is still in great repute, and is 
in üßt an abstract of tiie prevalent opinions of the 
present day. It is worthy of remark that the deities 
chiefly praised and exalted in this book are oniäs in 
a great measure unknown' to the ancient law-book, 
or at least occupy in it a nrach more humble situa» 
tion ; there prevailli indeed in the Bhogovotgita a 
very evident tendency to combat on all occasions 
the more ancient system, the vedas, and the whote 
doctrine of Polytheism. Its doctrine is one of ail 
absolute diviAe unity, in whiöh all differences disap* 
pear, and into whose abyss all things are gathered^ 
Yet whenever mention is made of mythology the 
belief inculcated is that of a poetical pantheisnu 
Not imlike the New-Platonic philosophy, which, al« 
though breathing the isaide spirit of unity, lent 
itself to the caiise of external polytheism, in the 
hope of infusing a new life into the superannuated 
superstitions of the Greeks. The worship of Vish- 
noo and Krishnoo, which is now the prevailing om 
in Hindostan, differs vary little, so far at least as it 
is here described, from the religion of Budha and 
Fo— which was, as we know^ established in Thibet 
and China, during the first century of Ihe Christiaii 
era, and which has been so diffiised over the middla 
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afi^ DOtAo^atconnbdyes fltf Asia, ky ^ Kref^^räg f^ 

Urn, tb*t tlus wpiü^ii^;)«» <rf Vi^^ncp ^i;e ic^uMi 

nrliil« it jti9A jb^ßii Iwg eance eg^t^y fi^^ojiwlii^ 1^ 
ibfm of Budiba. TJte rednsw qjt Qyimimj^iiißiüh 

J» hotb «f the two SQ^ of Im^^ piJlPViikcp, ;u4 
Aßt upop princ^i^ «qwUy J«ckii(vtrtfifl0e4 jby tbo» 
J^c^. Thcdr setimoiait j^dni the jv^Ul,4iNr paod^ 
flf lifis altogether deyftted to iwnteppjlstiw* «Yf» 
*Mr yioJowt pfti^t^«^ fiNw^ M i9 «^ «ff 
ncoiO^stiov y&iy imMy to ijie |rit A«:i|IÄ$(P J»- 
4«!» «f %ypt. But 1it«¥ is we 4lt«^ PQiAt of 
jMr$»cß l)^^ tiitequ l^At ;m(« i»ugt ill ^ 

ij(8 «cooenis, in gußs^ f» :|» a^jle ;tp Uyje r[p4y :^ 
Jbi;D(iA9lfT-ri^ a |äui»vgü\t .«> ji^tival. *|u«t VfiW A* IW» 
fowdßd i^ ^ jj^Btpi« c^ Cfrec^n .«tlHfl^« ^P'^ 
ioquiüßtii tlwi we h«5¥ fee» iYjPQr jf^d .9^ olbserviflg 
idbj»HiiffldQRQß bfitw^p % 4ife.c^ entii-# ftb8tKai^(# 
«ad un ri^ aes nalwp lißcomvu^^ßfl >y fofo^ of % 
£ice^ jM»t9> aitfl .tlxat a^ig^ Jby ,% Cjhppt^ ^ 
«Imetu N4>t vnJly Pl»to, (k^ut jeyga i^^r^H^ hupsr 
«dUT ^ mopt pnMstisal (^ plnb^s^iih^) .^ iRc^i?^ 
io «ixe ito .fthe M» of xstwoment, j«^ ;medital4op 
flentel »to jnt^qiftl ;eii»«ieis, .» ^sia^ jü^9^!P(^ 
Ater duM; of «?s(»iud .e»»äao* ^vit .«y^ if vrß 
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i^üld iie disposed to admit that the individual re» 
eluse may thüä be funiished Urith a good opportunity 
for cultivating his btm intellect, there is no question 
but the Tvhole society must be ä loser, by the most 
cultivated intellects being withd?a^ from its service. 
The principle, thaft man, in order to reach his highest 
peifectioiii must learn to give up himself and hiä 
bodily enjoyments, is one which caimot, I think, be 
muäi coritroterted ; but that sort of living death—« 
and that serieis of penances and martyrdoms whicfi 
äie in credit among the Indian devotees, have ail 
^videiiit teiidency to stupify and blunt the mind, to 
lead tis into a ivcAd of Sleepy superstitions, and 
above all to nurture within iis a sort of spiritual 
pride and vanity Which it should above all things be 
the object of a philösophe!r to avoid. According td^ 
the true spirit of Christianity the external abstrac* 
tion from the duties of dtizenship ought to be cbn«» 
tiected trith the highest internal activity^ not only 
of the spirit but of the heart, and therfeby re-operate 
in the moat beneficial manner on all the cbnstitu* 
tions of the society which is abandoüed. The 
Whole activity of citizenship^ all its duties and 
tabdurs, are, "after all, directed only to a few lead- 
ing purposes, and confined within certain limits. 
There remains ever a yet wider sphere for the ex- 
ercise of that restless activity by which man is tempt- 
ti to strng^e for every öiing that is within his 
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xeadL ThiB is aflSnded^ fiir example» in the fiist 
ages of national developement, bjr the scicBcea and 
the arte of peace. When the state is so fin- advanc* 
ed that these are taken into the ciide of actiTe 
employment, there still remain the needfid to be 
asdsted, and the sortowM to be eom&rted: or, if 
these be all removed, there remain yet higher duties, 
such as to prepare men for ends more exalted than 
any duties of dtizenship, or to watch over the truth 
in the midst of times of moral relaxation, to guard 
it from the slow poison of foigetfulness, and trans- 
mit it to posterity in iall its original soundness and 
integrity« These are the things which draw a line 
of essential distinctiou between those Christian re- 
cluses who renounce the world that they may live 
entirely for their higher calling, and. the sluggish 
d^adation of the indolent and self-torturing Hin« 
doos, ^. 

But tills prc^ensity to a life of retirement and 
contemplation is by no means the only point of re- 
semblance between the Hindoos and the Christians. 
, The Indian idea of a threefold Godhead is one, I 
confess, upon which I am inclined to lay very little 
stress. Some such division, some allusion to a 
threefold principle is to be found in the religion of 
most peoples, as well as in the systems of most philo- 
jM)phers. It is the universal form of being given by 
the first cause to all his works, the seal of the 
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Deity, if we may so speak, stamped on all the 
thoughts of the mind and all the forms of nature. 
The Indian doctrine of a threefold principle is ex- 
tremely different from ours, and, at least in the 
manner in which they themselves explain it, is ex- 
tremely absurd, for the cause of destruction is by it 
supposed to form part of the highest being. That 
prindple of evil, which, in the Persian theology, is 
repres^ted as in perpetual opposition to the God- 
head, is by the Indian divines united with the creat- 
ing and preserving power, to make up the being of 
the Deity himself God is according to their first 
maxim '^ all in all," and they think that it is as much 
a part of his prerogative to be the cause of all the 
evil in the world as of all the good. 

The idea of incarnation, so prevalent among the 
Indians, bears little resemblance to any thing in 
our religion, and is indeed everywhere overbur* 
dened with the most absurd &bles. We may trace 
a much more solid resemblance in those ruling feel- 
ings both of life and of poetry to wjiich I have al- 
ready directed your attention. In all the poems 
and works of our ancients (the Greeks) we cannot 
but be sensible of an excessive repose; they who 
are best able to appreciate the beauty of their writ- 
ings will agree with me. in. thinking that, even in 
those cases where the most open expression of deep 
feeling, morality, or conscience, might have been ex- 
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pected, the 6r^ äuthdrä äi*e apt to Tie# ihe salgect 
of which they treat ks ä mere external appearance 
of life mth a certain perfebt, lindisturbed, and elabo« 
rate equability. The feelings i^hose expression wonld 
in niäny cases be the most appropriate are to them 
uncustomary or unknown. We may well say that 
repentanee and hope (I mean that higher hope 
which has eternity tbr its object) are Christian feel- 
ings. Akin to ihese are all feelings aiid sentiments 
which are dohüeißted t^th the ptesent abject condi- 
tion of our being, ahd a ieast of the perfection from 
whifeh we are falleil. But among the Indians the 
feeliiig and s]h^pathy of giiilt are above all others 
predominant. I have already ifieniianed that ac- 
cording to their descriptions of ä moral transgres- 
sion, it is something of which all nature is consci- 
ous — an outrage against the universe. The soli- 
tary voice in the heart, for sUch is the naihe by 
which conscience is called, opens to us a new sense, 
an ear, as it were, by which we gain acquaintance 
with the aflfeirs bf a world, which would otherwise . 
be entirely imperceptible to us. But this Voic^e is 
but too often dro\iiied in the noise and tumult of 
the world, and in order to haVe its suggestions 
brought with more power before our minds, we re- 
quire to observe the effects whidi the same offences 
that call down its reproaches, produce on thb feel- 
ings of those around us. On such ideas and such 
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JbelxQgs as these n(H; only has the Indkn imagination 
explained all the outward appearances of life. The 
whole of natnre assumes a similar form. In every 
thing that surrounds him, the Indian sees heings 
endowed with a nature and feelings like his own, suf- 
fering like himself under the burden of former trans- 
gressions, enclosed like him in some temporary form 
of unworthiness, but still capable like him of all the 
tenderness of recollection and all the disconsolate- 
ness of foresight. He is united with all nature by 
the ties of brotherhood, and has his ears open on 
every side to the voice of compassion. The general 
system under which he believes the world to be 
governed, is one of so much harshness, that to make 
it tolerable he stands in much need of all the alle^ 
viations which can be afforded him by the balsam of 
love, and his faith in the presence of this aU-ani«* 
mating sympathy. 

But the most remarkable point of resemblance 
between the Indian and the Christian doctrines, lies 
in the absolute identity of conception with which 
both describe the process of regeneration. In the: 
Indian creed, exactly as in our own, so soon as the | 
soul becomes touched with the love of divine things^ 
it is supposed to drop at once its hfe contaminated . 
by sin, and, as the phoenix rises from its ashes, to 
spring at once ipto the possession of a new and 
purified existence. &o universal is thi^ prevalc^n^ 

VOL. J. t 
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of tiu« idea Boaog the Indians, that the soul w 
purified is said Iby tbe BralnBins (with the same 
words and the same meaning &miliar to oorselTes)» 
to be NewJmm. Bat even here there is ample 
room to perceive the superiority of our Clmstiaa 
rd^;ion. Hiat religion has indeed no more than 
dither reason or nature, opposed at any time, the 
hereditary advantages of earthly possessicms; the 
idea of any such sodal equality has been confined to 
a few doting and ignorant enthusiasts. But on the 
other hand, Christianity acknowledges distinctly 
and broadly — ^the principle that all men- are e^^ual 
befwe God ; a principle nmch bettar eakukted than 
the other to nourish within us the noble spirit ci 
fireedooQu In the Christian system, all heavenly 
possessions are the free gift of heaven, and they 
are often conferred on those whom we should be 
apt to consider as the most mean and. the most 
unworthy. In the religion of the Hindoos, 
those blessings which ought to form the common 
hope of all men, are represented as the peculiar 
privilege of certain casts» What encouragement for 
pride on the one hand ! what sources of self-des^ 
pong thoughts and voluntary degradations on the 
other! 

In spite of all these errors and all this palpa^ 
ble inferiority in the Hindoo system, the resem« 
blflo^ between it ^ th« Chnßtia« is nevertheless 
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suffid^tly distinct to hkve giv^ ride among cer- 
tain critics to the id^ that the Brahmins have 
homiwed many of their opinions from our gospels. 
I think, however, that the preTalence of such notions 
in India, at a period much more early tihan this^ 
is püoved beyond a doubt by historical evidence. 
Besides^ I am not of the opinion that we ought to 
be so much startled by the discovery of any such 
unperfect anticipati<Hi of the truth. We might 
with equal i^ason take it for grants, whenever we 
meet in the writings of the other Asiatic nations 
any thing which bears a strong resemblance to th^ 
.teaditions of Moses, or the allegories of Solomon, 
th^^ the authors of these writings must of necessity 
have had in their hand« copies of our Old Testament 
exactly like ourselves. Although the stream may 
be bodi distant and impure, it may stiU retun 
something of die nature of its original fountainu 
The seeds of all truth and all virtue axe implanted 
by nature in manr— the image of God. He has 
oft^ indistinct surmises of things whidi are no^ 
till long afterwards to be perfectly revealed. The 
first fathers of Christianity found in the life of So^ 
erates and the doctrines of Plato so much that har^ 
monised with their own system^ that they scrupled 
not to say these philosophers were both in some 
measure Christians. As all the manifestations of 
mtvie 9tß connepted with e^ otii^ by the camnunik 
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principle of being, and as all exerdse of reason mosi 
give birth to somewhat similar results, so also, in a 
higher region, all those truths which relate to divine 
Jfliings, are mysteriously kindred to each other. 
When one step is given man easily goes fiMther» 

I It is only necessary that the first spark of light 
should be given from above ; that man can no more 
;ptrike out for himself than he can create for himself* 
j a new body or a new soul. It is true that there 
\ are many thoughts, many trains and wwlds of 
thought, which are originated by man himself; 
. but these thoughts are mere emanations of selfish^ 
ness, narrow and unprofitable, and tending to no 
issue. We can no more say that truth and %hfc 
are in these, than that pure morality consists in 
pride and vanity. 

The great picture of the developement of the hu- 
man mind and the history of truth and errors, is 
becoming more perfect in proportion as we are be- 
coming acquainted with a greater number of na- 
tions possessing systems and mythologies of their 
pwn. Things which in the Western world appear 
always at a great distance from each other, are often 
found in the most intimate union among the re-^ 
jnote nations of Asia. While the Persians bear 
in every thing which respects religious belief a 
nearer resemblance to the Hebrews than to any 
fther people, the poetical part of then: mythology 
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is extremely similar to the Northern tfaSology, and 
their manners have many points of coincidence with 
those of the Germans. Among the Indians, again, 
we find a mythology resembling partly that of the 
Egyptians, partly that of the Greeks, and yet com- 
prehending in it many ideas both moral and philo- 
sophical, which, in spite of all differences in detail, 
are evidently akin to the doctriiieiS of our Christian 
rehgion. There is indeed no feason to doubt that 
there existed a reciprocal communication of ideas 
between India and thööe countries which had the 
nearest access to the ancient revelation. The Per- 
sians had without doubt obtained the mastery ovtr 
Northern India before the days of Alexander, dr, 
at least, they had from time to ömö overrun and 
conquered it. And Persian ideas and doctrines 
might very easily be circulated in India ; for al- 
though they differed greatly in institutions and 
opinions, the two nations were originally connected 
both by language and descent. Even the expedi- 
tion of Alexander, although the authority it esta- 
blished was of no long duration, may have left a 
very considerable impression on the niindsof the 
Indians. As in the Grecian opinions and mytho- 
logy much more is of foreign origin than one would 
at first be inclined to believe, in consequence of the 
art with which the Greeks rendered eVery thing 
which they borrowed from other nations Greek ; 
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even so there may be mueh in the flftesedi boob ^ 
the Bnhmins ori^nally derived firam the opinkiiui 
of foreign nations. The very nni&rmity and bi- 
gotry of Indian thought, must have soon lent an 
Indian air to whatever was ingraflted on it*-^4md 
may thus have been productive of the same effects 
as the restlessness and variety of Grecian intellect. 
Although India received» perhaps, in the mose 
early periods, no return from Egypt for the know- 
ledge which she communicated, the case may have 
been very difl^nt afterwards, and the Indiaas may 
liave derived some notions ef the doctrmes of Juda- 
ism and Christianity, through tiidr intercourse with 
the Egyptians. I have indeed little doubt that tiie 
later vmtets of Hindostan have had the baiefit of 
some such communication. The firrt diffusion of 
Christkouty on the coast of MaUbar is supposed to 
have taken pbce so early as Üie age of the Aportles. 
We have besides historical evidence ofa Christian 
mission having been sent from Egypt into IncBa 
about the end of the fourdi or hiynning of the 
£fih century. At tiiat period India was also con- 
nected in the way of trade with Ediiopia. Whfle 
Armenia, Syria, 3Bgypt, and Ethiopia, remained 
entirdy Christian, and either in subjection to the 
Byzantine empire^ or cmtemis <^ friendly alliance 
with it, the intieroourse between t&e remoter East 
and the West, by way of Constantinople, must 
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Imve ben esdbtmiely easy. Tbe hst writer who 
deflcribes the Indians of the sixteenth century as 
an eye witness, says expressly that he fbund their 
seas and haTens filled widi Persian vesseb. The 
{lower ^ the Paimns was very predominaat by 
land also previous to the appearanoe of Maho- 
met ; they had already oonndembly reduced the ex* 
tent i^ the Eastern empire. In oonsequeuce of 
Egypt and Syria being taken away from the By- 
aantine empire by die successors of Mahomet^ the 
M intercourse between tiie East and the West 
was for a time intemipted ; but it was restored 
widi great success l^ the operations of the Cru- 
sades. 

The epodi m wludi the diffafent q»inkms of the 
Asiatics began to be introduced and opposed to 
each other amcnag (he Eun^peans, was that wh»^ 
takes in the period betweai Hadrian and Justinian. 
But even in the earliest times of Christianity the 
influence of these CMental systems was sufficiently 
apparent. The mystical sects of the first century 
consisted in a great measure of persons who had 
embraced different dogmas of the Oriental philo9o- 
phers, and who endeavoured to blend these, as well 
as the fictions of altogether inconsistent mythologies, 
with the doctrines of the new faith. Even the 
greatest of the first Christian philosophers, Origen, 
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was a believer in the transmigration of souls, and 
many other Oriental opinions altogether irreconcile- 
able with Christianity. In the New-Platonic philo- 
sophy which undertook the defence of the old Poly- 
theism, and was professedly hostile to Christianity» 
the Egyptian taste made daily steps topredomi- 
nance. This philosophy was a strange, chaotic, and 
fermenting mixture of astrology, metaphysicg, and 
mythology. The propensity to secret and magical 
arts — ^whose mysteries were frequently sinfril as well 
as foolish — ^grew daily more and more into a passion. 
Such was the philosophy, and such the c^inions 
which it was the ambition of the Emptor Julian 
to establish on the ruins of Christianity. The more 
Christianity increased, the more universal and com- 
prehensive must the struggle between it and the 
old religion have become. The antipathy natural 
to two contending parties yields an easy explanation 
of the early persecutions of Christianity. It is not 
possible to doubt that Diocletian had a r4^gular plan 
in view, and was resolved at aU hazards (o extir- 
pate our religion. But the cause of truth was 
strong, and its strength became sufficiently mani* 
fested in the time of Constantine. The victory 
which the new religion then gain^ was, however, 
not so much due to the exertiona of that prince, aft 
to the same internal strength which had been the 
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protector of Chriistiiniiy during all the assaults <xf 
Diodetim. The estabUabmentof Christialiiityliasy 
however» been- numbered among the merits of Con«* 
stantm^ and it is no wonder that the fione of sudi 
a serviee has indooed posterity to throw a merciful 
veil over aQ his faults. But the genius of the 
old religion was not yet entirely overthrown» and 
the contest was once more renewed, and that 
with redoubled spirit, under Julian« This was a 
prince, whatever his other qualities might be, of 
very splendid talents ; he attacked Christianity not 
by open force like Diocletian (which was indeed by 
this time out of the question), but with ridicule^ 
and all manner of traitorous arts and reproaches. 
His most insidious attempt was to render Christi« 
anity contemptible, by representing it as a system 
incompatible with ^11 higher intellectual accomplish- 
ment and education. The modem panegyrists of 
Julian have many points of resemblance to the 
subject of their eulogies; but if they would con^ 
descend to examine a little more closely into 
the true nature of that scientific superstition to 
which Julian was attached, perhaps they might 
see less reason to identify their own cause with hi& 
Even after Christianity had outstood this last re- 
gular attack upon her existence, she had still to 
eontend with a strong opposition from the philoso- 
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phenibim t0 the time 4£J]ul]]oaL Tfaatpniee 
beniwhed the phileMfiifin lAo mere her piiiicqKil 
enende« fixmi hk domndons. Thejr todc idhge ia 
Penia, whoe diey soen beeaine dLqpoifid and 6r- 
gotten ; and so terminated the rfmarhaHe eontoBt 
between the heathen philosophy and the Christian 
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XVflXJEVCS OF CHBISnAVITT OK TBJB E0X4N XAVftU^OB JOI» 
UtEKATaUB— TH^NSITION TO THE NORTHERN NATIONS— GO- 
THIC RXKOIC P0EM8^^>K>DIN^ KÜNIC WRITINGS AND THE EOBA-— 
OLD GB&MAN POBTRY«— SHE ]KIBef.VNGBlf»LIE9. 

I HAVE now attempted to give yoH a ^mw of thi^ 
periods of Uteratme. In «letting before you the two 
first of tfaese,««^1^6 flourishing ero of Oreek intd- 
ket, hem Soloa to the Ptojesaies^ and the %est and 
properly dasrical time of Roman HteratH^e 6om 
Cicero to Trajan^— I had an easy task to perform. 
For by tnerely passing in review, and poiQUng out 
the diaraeteristic qualities of the indiyidiual writers, 
I did all that was necessary in ord^ to give you a 
distinct idea oi the i^irit and progressive character 
of the whole subject — of ihe various and inter- 
mingled revolutions of ]H^ess and dedine, I7 
which the fit^rary hist<My of some remarkable cen- 
turies was distxnguidied. 
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The case was very different with regard to the 
third period, between Hadrian and Justinian. The 
object here was not to describe the forms of particu^ 
lar compositions, and the merits of individual au«^ 
thors, but to set before you a view of pr<^essive 
changes in general thought« My purpose was to 
display the great struggle between the world of an- 
tiquity and the new Christian faith ; the influence 
which was produced by the introduction of a new 
ireligion from Asia into Europe; the fermentation 
which was produced both among Greeks and Ho- 
mans by the influx of Oriental dogmas and Orien- 
tal mystidsm. My task was here a much more 
difficult one. In order to describe this conflict of 
Asiatic opinions, and the whole picture of Asiatic 
traditions, I was compelled to speak of nations 
whose literature has altogether perished, such as the 
Egyptians; of others whose ancient literature is 
known to us only by the imperfect productions of 
after ages — such as the Persians; of the He- 
brews— «whose sacred writings contain indeed all 
the old literature and poetry of the nation^ but are 
viewed by us in a manner little adapted for exact 
criticism, impressed as we are with habitual reve- 
rence for what we conceive to be the repositories of 
divine communication ; last of all of the Indians» 
whose literature is rich and various, but known t». 
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US imperfectly, and from sources often of very dubi« 
ous authority. 

Even in the greater proportion of authors (both 
heathens and Ckristians) which were produced by 
Greece and Rome in the time between Hadrian 
and Justinian, the principal object of attention is 
not the form of composition, but the spirit and import 
«id developement of opinion. Should any one at* 
tempt to depict this period by going regularly 
through the catalogue of its writers, and assigning 
to the compositions of each their due share ojf criti- 
cal blame or approbation; the consequence would 
only be, that our ideas would be bewildered, and we 
ahould entirely lose sight of the main object of im- 
portance. It is true that all manner of literary in^ 
formation, and literary facilities, were extensively 
diffiised during this period ; perhaps the spirit of 
inquiry, and the love of investigation, were never so 
common or so lively as at this very time, which was 
above all others the most firuitM in the production 
of all sorts of errors and superstitions. Jf we look 
to the universal activity of intellect, the wide diffii-* 
sion of knowledge, errors, traditions, and erudition 
of all kinds, we cannot hesitate to consider this age 
as, in a mere literary point of view, one of the most 
accomplished and remarkable that the world has 
ever seen. But our conclusion would be very difc 
ferent, if we should direct otir attention only to the 
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dbaameter and ongimi genius of its inditidüfll gtiat 
autbors, and their skill and taste in langttage, styles 
and ik)nipontion» In poetry» to which amqiog all 
th^ departments of literatute the first place is ever 
da^ during the whole df this period nothii^ really 
new or güieat was piodaoed. It jrirpduced indeed 
gifeat Blasters of doqilence, for that wias a^ talent of 
which ihe Greeks were never destitute; hut what i» 
there eitiber in tiie form or »*t of their rhetoric that 
is eitJier new or remarkahle ? The highest praise 
to whid» the best orators of this time can lay ckam» 
is tint t^ehr style and bmguage are still mdt as tor 
recall to our iwoQecrion, or even to siurtsän a conrpa»' 
rison witb, the better ages of antiquity. The Greek 
language was indeed stM preserved in great piMty 
and perfection» To some of the gitot Christian ora* 
im^f such as Basil and Chry«K)stom» we must how- 
ever allow the farther praise of having dxreeted that 
tiieftorie» which was natural to them as Greeks, not 
to sophisticsd topics, which was t&e chief error of 
fbeir predecessors, but to the developement of the 
most sacred truth, and the purest morality« But 
in trul^, the ambition of writing well was no cha^ 
ncterisdc of ^sia ag^ The Clnristiaii &thers had 
oäier things m view than to shine as auäioiv, tmt 
tiie same thing may be flsid of their heathen oppo* 
nents; How can any one talk of Flotinus op 
PMj^iyTy^ or even of Jbon^ians^ aa w)itenH-«fter 
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baviBg lead Plato? ud yet tl»e «re thd y«rf loen 
whose writings marit our chief attention, dnee 
thdar (q^inicmfi escerted the greatest influenee both 
on their oetemporaries and on pöstOTty. In g€sie^ 
lal individual distinctions were lost sight of in the 
overpowering hustle and eonflirt of the age. Tbest 
are in the history of literature, epochs: whereiii all 
the j^raise, hoth of style and mtelleet, hdon^ to 
the genius of individuals who had outstripped their 
generation; thore are otha» m which ilidividuala 
go for nothings and all our attention is rivetted oil 
the gi^t motions of the common mind* The hia* 
torian of literature must be impartial, and tepte* 
aait with equal fiddity all the modes of inteUeetüal 
manifestations ; he must give due space both to äte 
iqpöse of artificial devdopement, on the one faaad^ 
and the ereativeness of diaotie ferment on the 
otn^« 

If we regard only the intellectual strmgth whidi 
was ranged on either side in this great contest, we 
shall find that the powers of the two parties^ both 
in talents and in erudition, wer^ pretty fiorly 
matched. With perhaps some few exoeptioiR^ 
every incident of the conflict was im)duced by the 
merits <^ the two causes, not the excellendesor de^ 
ieets of the individual combatants. Among the 
Ghieeks, at the beginnmg of this period, the heathM^» 
liah party had certainly the advantage ; the Gretk 
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litacature had its last fine season at a time when the 
Christians under Antoninus scarcely ventured to 
bring forward a single writing in defence dither of 
their persecuted &ith or their calumniated lives. 
£ven among the Christian party, the Greeks still 
maintained their reputation of superior intellectual 
attainments; the first philosophical and learned 
apologists, the first great orators and historians of 
Christianity, were all Greeks. The superiority 
both in talents and learning began every day to 
be more and more on the side of the Christians. 
But even after the new religion had acquired a 
complete victory, and become the established faith 
of the empire, among the Greeks at least, the 
jheathen party were still distinguished by the most 
commanding talents« Even those last philosophcirs 
who opposed Christianity, and attempted to restcKre 
heathenism, after it had fairly been abolished, were 
men who are, when considered in relation to the 
time which produced them, worthy of very high ad- 
miration, whether we regard the profoundness of 
their views, the extent of their learning, or even the 
elegancy of their compositions. 

In the West the case was very diffeient. There 
we have only a very few heathen writers — and these 
on^s of no great importance-— opposed to a whole 
body of Christian literature in Latin. It is true 
that this Westell literature is not worthy of being 
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compared, either m respect of talents or erudition, 
with the Christian literaturie of the Greeks, The 
Romans had indeed at no time any great talents 
for philosophy and metaphysics; even their lan- 
guage was against them, and its defects are no less 
visible in Augustine than in Cicero. It was not till 
long after the Latin had become a dead language, 
that it was moulded by the vidence of foreigners 
into a state capable of expressing in some degree, 
(however imperfectly) the subtleties of those bom dia- 
lecticians and metaphysicians — ^the Greeks. The 
greatest and most original work which the later 
Latin literature produced is unquestionaMy tiiat in 
which St Augustine has attempted to. give a Chris- 
tian interpretation to the greatest work of ancient 
philosophy — the republic of Plato, and the ideal 
system of man and society which it contains. But 
even this work, although it professes to be chiefly 
occupied with matters of the most abstract nature, 
such as the destiny of man and the ideas of social 
arrangement, is in truth not so much a metaphysi- 
cal as a moral work. It is, however, a moral work 
in the most extensive sense of that word, for it con- 
tains many admirable criticisms on the work of 
Flato, a theory of human life, and an abstract of 
the philosophy of history. Even in the Christian 
lige, the national distinctions of Greeks and Ro- 
mania were still kept alive, and if the former were 

VO^. I. ^ 
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ranaikaUe fiir skill and snbtilty, the kttor were no 
less 80 toft pnictical intellect and aonndnfg» of un- 
defstandii^. These qualities of the Ranaan mind, 
embodied as thejr were in tliat admirable system of 
laws wbich was preserved all over the Roman west» 
among tbe learned and the dergj, are entitled more 
than any others to our gratitade. It is to the in- 
flnenoe of the Boman jniisprudenoe, nnited with 
the spirit of freedom and natmal fieding, introdnced 
by those German tribes which cmqoered and rest»* 
ed the Roman empire» diat we must ascribe the 
snoeessfbl devebpement and dignified attitude of 
modem intdlect 

Christianity (as given to the Teutonic nations 
by the Romans) on the one hand — ^and the fiee 
spirit of the North on the other, are the two ele- 
ments from whidi the New World proceeded» and 
the literature of the middle ages remained, according- 
ly, at all times, a double literature. One literature. 
Christian and Latin, was common to the whole c£ 
JEurope, and had for its sole object the preservation 
and extension of knowledge : but there was an- 
other and a more peculiar literature; for each par- 
ticular nation in its vernacular tongue. The first 
great patrons of modem literature — ^Theodorick the 
Goth, Charlemagne, and Alfred — ^had accordingly 
in all their labours a twofold object ; the one, to 
preserve undiminished, and to render mcH^e gene« 
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tally usi^^, that inheritance of knowledge which 
had been transmitted down in the Latin language ; 
the other» to improve the vetnacular tongue, and 
thereby the national spirit— to preserve the poetical 
monuments, but above all to give a r^ular form to 
the dialects of the North, and render them capable 
of being used in subjects of science. The poetical, 
creative, and national part of the literature of the 
middle age, is indeed for us both the most useful 
and the most pleasing ; but the Latin part must by 
no means be passed over in silence, for it is the 
only bond by which modem Europe is connected 
with the whole of: classical as well as Christian an- 
tiquity. 

The last incideuts in the history of the yet living 
Latin language, which had so great an influence on 
the dev^elopement and peculiar character of the Ro- 
manic dialects, its of&pring, and in general on the 
poetical spirit of the middle ages— ^were the follow- 
ing.. With the translation of the Bible into the 
Roman language, there commenced an altogether 
iiew paiod— a late and in many respects a* rich 
a£ber-harvest of Latin literature. From the close 
of the old classical period under Trajan, till the age 
of Christian writers in the fourth and fifth centu- 
ries, we find an almost total pause ; scarcely, here 
and there, a single work in the Roman language, 
and even these ones of very little importance. Tha^t 
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better and mare important works of that period 
have perished we have no reason to suspect. The 
Greeks had at this time a visiUe superiority. If 
in the centuries which I have mentioned there arose 
not only among the Christian party, but also among 
thdr opponents» several better writers both in poetry 
and in history, perhaps we must ascribe the honour 
of these to the great stirring of intellect whidb then 
took place, and the revolution introduced into both 
language and literature by the new religion^ and 
the zealous warmth of its defenders. Thus once 
more did the Roman intellect owe a period of in« 
tellectual and literary exertion, not to its own un- 
assisted efforts, but the influence of causes alto- 
gether foreign and external The imitation of Ori- 
ental modds became now the moving principle <3£ 
Roman writers, as the imitation of Greek models 
had been the moving principle of their predecessors. 
In one point of view perhaps this was by no means 
an unfortunate change ; at all events the copying of 
Greek poetry and eloquence was in the dassical ^e 
itself a work of labour and imperfection, and could 
not have been restored with any prospect of suc- 
cess. That elegant and periodic mode o£ compos* i 
ing prose, which seems to. have been quite natural 
to the Greeks, remained at all times foreign to the 
structtu-e of the Roman language. A few, indeed, 
of the most eminent Roman authors mastered tfai^ 
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difSeulty, and attained to a noble and simple mode 
of composition ; but all the rest, even those who 
are entitled to be called excellent writers, struggled 
unsuccessfully with the foreign form, and vainly 
attempting a too close imitation of the Greeks, 
lost and bewildered themselves in an inextricable 
labyrinth <tf over-loaded periods. The Roman poets, 
in like manner^ when they venture to assiune the 
rich and ornamental clothing of the Grecian muse, 
can very seldom get rid of an air of pedantic con- 
straint and (^scurity. Even the Greek versification 
which they adopted (with the exception of the he- 
mameter alone, and perhaps the elegiac measure,) 
never became thoroughly familiar to Italian ears. 
The elaborate system of quantities seems to have 
been quite beyond the reach of the common people, 
and this may perhaps be one reason why Horace, 
a writer of 'whom the modems are so fond, was far 
from being equally felt and admired by his country- 
men even of the times immediately succeeding his 
own. A great part of his harmony was altogether 
unintelligible to the Roman people. 

The Roman language, although in the end it 
became extremely polished, and attained, in sub- 
jects connected with law, with warlike affairs, and 
with the useM arts, a richness, and at the same 
tune a precision, to which no other can lay claim, 
bad nevertheless at all times two great wants — ^the 
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want of ease in prose, and the want of boldness in 
poetry. In both of these respects it might iuwne 
received great improvement, and pobably, but for 
some unfortunate obstacles, it would have done so— 
from the revolution which was now taMng place. 
Any great improvement wa3 indeed impossible 
without the operation of some such violent cause, 
for such a cause alone could bring about a complete 
desertion of the old manner of writing ; and so long 
as that was adhered to, to get rid of the old defects 
was evidently quite impossible. The knowledge of 
the Hebrew scriptures was above all things calcu- 
lated to answer these purposes, for in them the 
greatest sublimity of poetical thought is ever united 
with the most unaffected simplicity of expression« 
To shew what might have been produced by the 
study of those matchless writings, I shall only 
direct your attention for a single moment to the 
common version of the Psalms, * which is in fact 
part of the first translation — commonly called the 
Italick. I appeal to the feelings of every man who 
can feel and appreciate the high dignity and noble 
strength of the Roman language, whether these 
do not appear to be completely revived in this in- 
comparable version. I am almost tempted to doubt 
whether the whole circle of Roman literature can 

* In the Vulgate. 
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sbew a single imitation of Greek poetry so eminent«- 
ly happy as this translation of the sacred songs of 
the Hebrews ; wherein the utmost elevation of sen- 
timent is throughout accompanied with the most 
chastened simplicity of style. Even in regard to 
musical sound, the superiority of the Roman lan- 
guage is here so conspicuous, that in our own 
days the great composers of the higher music still 
give the preference to the old language, over its 
harmonious daughter the Italian. The true reason 
why the Roman language derived no lasting im- 
provement from any of these things, was this*-^ 
that, even before the conquests of the German 
tribes, it had begun to be radically corrupted by the 
influence of the provincials. In proportion to the 
deeline of her political power, Rome, already the 
centre of all ecclesiastical influence, began to make 
every day more and more rapid approaches towards 
a complete supremacy in all matters of intellect and 
taste. But the effect of this upon her own litera- 
ture was far from being good. Even so early as 
the days of the first Caesars it was the opinion of 
many, that there were some defects in the Latinity 
of those Roman writers who were natives of Spain — 
that they wrote with the air of men speaking a fo- 
reign language; and indeed many modem critics 
have thought they could trace no inconsiderable re^ 
eiembl^nce b^tweea the antitheses of Seneca and t^Q 
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bombast of Lucan, and some prevailing errors in 
taste among tbe modem Spanish writers. But how 
much more common must these provincialisms have 
become in the age of which we are now treating ; 
an age wherein the greater part of the Latin writers 
— and indeed almost all the first Latin fathers^^ 
were natives either of Africa or of Gaul. It is 
scarcely to be doubted that in the many far disper- 
sed provinces of the empire, several distinct Roman 
dialects were long before this time formed. Even 
^ in Italy there is every reason to believe that the 
language of the common people differed materially 
from that of which the Roman writers made use, 
and which was spoken in the metropolis. It is to 
this Romanic dialect of the common people— the 
\J Lingua Rustica as it was called — that the modem 
Italian grammarians are fond of ascribing the origin 
of their own language, rather than to the change 
wrought on the proper Latin tongue by the inva* 
sion of the Northem tribes. In the mean time, as 
Rome had been originally not only the fountain, but 
perhaps the only seat of pure speaking, so the lan- 
guage remained much longer pure in her than in 
any other part of the empire. The most eloquent 
and powerful writer among the Latin fathers-*-St 
Jerome — ^was not indeed a native of Rome, but he 
had at least received all his education there. And» 
however inferior the language of the fifth century 
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must oF necessity be to that of Cicero, yet in Jerome 
we see much both of the true strength of old Latinity, 
and the unequivocal elegance of classical cultivation. 
The change upon the Xiatin language must have 
been great indeed, when, in consequence of the pro- 
digious influx of Goths into Italy, and of many of 
these settling in Home itself, the language b^an 
to be spoken and written by a great population to 
which it was altogether f(»'eign. Although no ab- 
solute mixture of the languages as yet took place, 
yet it is certain that the Latin underwent at least 
such an alteration as rendered it a matter of labour 
and exertion for the Romans themselves to preserve 
in their speech any share of that purity which was 
formerly natural to them. 
. This indeed begins to form a characteristic fea- 
ture in all the Roman writers of the age of the 
Gothic king Theodorick. With him antiquity ends, 
and all the writers after his time may be said to 
belong to the middle age. 

However &vourable its consequences may have 
afterwards been, there is no doubt that the first in- 
troduction of Christianity must, like every other 
great revolution, have produced a temporary inter- 
ruption in aQ art and all literature. Perhaps of all 
the fine arts, that whidi suffered the least was ar- 
chitecture, for the new reli^n not only adopted the 
finest old buildings for its own purposes, but sug« 
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jested the idea of new buildings which could have 
had no existence under the fonner system^ or among 
any people ignorant of the peculiar character an4 
sublimity of the Christiau worship. In the same 
manner that the Greeks had of old farmed a truly 
Grecian architecture out of the elements furnished to 
them by the Egyptians and other nations, the Chris- 
tians now made use o{ the beautiful forms of the Gre- 
cian architecture, and formed out of tliem a new style 
which was purely and originally a Christian archi* 
tecture. How soon this took place may be learned 
from the admirable church of St Sophia in Con- 
stantinople, which was built iu the time of Justi- 
nian by Anthemius-*^himself not only a great pracv- 
tical architect, but also a great and scientific writer 
upon the theory of his art. The absurdity of call- 
ing all the Teutonic architecture of the middle 
ages by the name Gothic has been often remarked ; 
but there is no doubt that, during the period of 
their empire in Italy, the Goth» erected many 
buildings which still survive as specimens of their 
architectural skill The fate of the andent music 
was in like manner fortunate ; its most simple and 
noble species were at once adopted into the sarvioe 
of the Christian church, and we still listen to many 
ancient Roman airs, adapted to the sarvice of hymns 
and psalms, and invested with a mofe solemn and 
^therial harmony by the majestic accompaniia^l^ 
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öf the oigan. 'The intecruption in sculpture was 
much greater. The inures of the ancient gods, so 
long as they were considered as such, and not view- 
ed merely as specimens of art, were ohjects of uii- 
mingled aversion to the early Christians. The re- 
presentation of our Saviour and the Virgin wfaidb 
soon became common among them» were not in- 
tended to serve any other purpose tibaii the excite- 
ment of pious reflections. They afforded very little 
scope either for sculpture or painting when treated 
in this way, and to make use of them as vehicles 
for the expression of beauty, whether in form or 
sentiment, was the thought of a period as yet far 
distant. But yet greater than this, and indeed far 
greater than any other, must have been the inter- 
ruption which took place in poetry. Some few in- 
deed still persisted in making a poetical use of the 
old Pagan mythology ; but as all the particulars of 
that system had already been completely exhausted, 
and the belief itself was utterly gone, nothing more 
was attainable than a faint and elaborate imitation 
of the matdhless works of the true Pagans. The 
attempt to form a new and properly Christian poetry 
was indeed extremely successful in the department 
of hymns and songs, for in these the warm expres- 
sion of feeling was alone sufficient to constitute ex- 
cellence; and, besides, the Christian writers had 
this advantage^ that they wore almost compelled 
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to follow the example of the very best models they 
could have had — ^the psalms of the Hebrews. But 
the more ambitious attempts to desmbe in poetry 
the whole system of Christianity, were in gaieral» 
as has very frequently been the case in modern times» 
altogether unsuccessM; the form of composition 
borrowed from the ancient poets was little adapted 
for such subjects, and the result was only a collec- 
tion of uninteresting centos, possessing indeed the 
attributes of metrical arrangement,, and elevated 
language, but utterly destitute of all that life and 
spirit in which the essence of poetry consists. For 
these Europe had to look to her other fountain of 
inspiration — the North. 

In the very earliest Roman accounts of the Ger- 
man nations we find many notices of their extra- 
ordinary love for poetry. The songs in which the 
.actions of Hermann * were celebrated have perished; 
ISO also have those ini^iring strains, with which the 
pr(^hetess Veleda was wont to animate the courage 
of the Teutonic Batavi, when they, after long fol- 
lowing the Roman banners against their brethren 
of Germany, undertoqk at last to maintain a war 
in defence of their own freedom ; and found too 
]ate, by sad experience, that the time for lesistanee 
imd gone by. The mythological poems of these 

* Arminitts» 
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Northern nations must naturally have hpe^ foigofe- 
ten after the adoption of a new religion. But the 
most essential part, the spirit and strength of their 
poetry, was kept alive in the historical heroic 
poems« These, in proeeiSs of time» came to be 
oomposed with greater elegance of language and ver- 
sification, to be sofitaied by the refinem«at of man- 
n^rs, and to be beautified and ennoUed by the spirit 
of love and thoughtfulness.*— And such was the 
origin of that chivalrous poetry which is (in thi^r 
shape at least) alt<^ether peculiar to Christiaa 
Europe, and has produced effects so powerfiü on 
the national spirit of its noblest inhabitants. 

Of the Teutonic nations converted to Christian- 
ity the Goths were the first who possessed historical 
heroic poems of the kind to which I have alluded. 
Gothic heroic poems were already sung in the time 
of Attila, and they continued to form the amuse* 
ment of the court of King Theodorick. Even the 
Latin writers of that age make mention of them, 
and some of diem have transmitted to us as true 
history in prose, particulars relating to the anti^ 
quities of the Northern tribes, which were in hd 
only the poetical ornaments of these heroic legenda 
The fiune of the royal line of the Amali, and all 
the heroes of that race, seems to have been the £i- 
vourite subject of these poems. In the sequel both 
Attila and Theodorick, and alter them Charle- 
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magne himself, were honotired with a similar cele^ 
bration. 

Of Gothic literatote we still possess one moim- 
metit, the Bible of Ulphilas ; and it is evident 
from it that the Gothic language had at least made 
very close approximations to a regtdar constmction. 
This version of the sacred writings was originally 
executed for the use of those Gothic tribes which 
occupied the countries on the Danube; but we 
have the clearest evidence that the very same dia- 
lect was spoken by the Goths in Italy. It is ex- 
pressly stated that Theodorick favoured impartially 
the progress of both literatures — ^the Latin and the 
Gothic. We know indeed that he encouraged the 
translating of Latin books into Gothic, exactly as 
the great Alfired, somewhat later, did that of the 
same books into Anglo-Saxon. From the manner 
in which the Latin historian Jemandes acknow- 
ledges his obligations to the heroic poems of the 
Goths, there is great reason to believe that he, or 
rather the authors whom he transcribed, had not 
barely heard these poems recited, but seen them 
committed to writing at the court of Theodorick. 
And this is rendered the more probable by the cir- 
cumstance of these poems having been, so £Eir as we 
can judge, principally occupied with the achieve-* 
ments of the royal race of the AmalL A prince like 
Theodorick would neglect no me^ns to secure the 
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Ipreservation of such interesting records. But with 
the disappearance of the Gothic nation, its language 
also, and all the monuments of its greatness, passed 
away. These were indeed preserved in some me^ 
sure among the Spaniards after they had elsewhere 
been forgotten, for it was the ambition of the 
Spanish monarchs to trace their lineage to the 
old Gothic kings. But in Italy, on the contrary, 
every Gothic monument seems to have been studi« 
ously destroyed ; for there the vanity of the great fa- 
milies took a different turn, and they were willing 
to sacrifice all the proofs of a true Gothic or Longo- 
b^dic pedigree, for the sake of fabricating a descent 
from some of the patricians of ancient Rome. 

If we reflect on the nature of the prevalent tastes 
of that age, we shall, I think, have no difficulty in 
concluding that those songs of the German bards, 
which Charlemagne caused to be collected and com- 
mitted to writing, could scarcely have been any 
thing else than similar heroic poems relating to the 
first Christian period, and the great expeditions of 
the Northern tribes. He was to the German bards 
what Solon was to Homer or the Homeridss. Now 
we have still extant heroic poems in the German 
language, wherein Attila, Odoacer, Theodorick, and 
the race of the Amali are celel»rated, in conjunction 
with many heroes both Frankish and Burgundian, 
all mingled together without scruple by the bold 
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anaehionisins of a most uncritical ^e. The present 
shape in which these poems appear bears indeed the 
dearest marks of an agelong posterior to that of Char- 
lems^e. But perhaps it is not too much to say, that 
we have still in our possesion, if not the language or 
form, at least the substance of many of those andent 
poems which were collected by the orders of that 
prince; I refer to the Nibelungen-lied,* and the col- 
lection which goes by the name of the Heldenbuch.f 
The <^inion that the poems collected together by 
Charlemagne refened to Hermann or Odin, or in 
general to the Pagan antiquities and mythology of 
the old GennanSy can I apprehend be entertained 
only by those who have not looked with suffident 
accuracy into the spirit of that age. I shall bring 
forward a single historical evidence, whidi may I 
think greatly contribute to put an end to the dis« 
pute. This is the still extant fcnrmula of that oath 
by whidi the Saxons renounced heathenism on their 
conversion to Christianity. Its words are as follows : 
— '' I renounce all the works and words of the 
"^ Devils Thunaer (that is the God of thunder 
^' or Thor), and Wodan, and Saxon Odin, and all.. 
*' the unholy that are thdr kindred.'* This formu- 
la is indeed commonly ascribed to the dghth cen- 
tury, rather before the time of Charlemagne ; but 

* Lay of the Nibelungen. f Book of Heroes. 



that is t)f no importance, it is quite suffident evi- 
dence of the spirit of those days: Odin was stiU 
wonsfaipped in Saxony in the age of Charlemagne, 
and sacrifices were offered to^hini on the Hartz that 
he might assist the Saxon annies in their wars with 
Charlemagne himself. How then can we helieve 
that, in such a state of things» Charlemagne would 
make collections of heathenish poetry in praise of 
Hermann or Odin ? From Üie same oath another 
historical truth of peat importance may also he 
gathered ; and that i$hr-tliat Qdin was a person al« 
together distinct from ^Wodai;^ having Saxoi^y ex- 
pressly maitioned ^ his native land. Even thO: 
legends and histories of Scandinavia, although äiey 
might veryea^yhav^ appr<^riated Odin entirely 
to themselves, are yet uniform and consistent in ren 
lating that he was at first King in Saxony, and 
came from thence to Sweden, where he built Sigr 
tuna and established his great empire« > The testi*: 
mony of thß Avgilo-Saxons. is strongly in &v)Qur o£ 
the same accoimt?-and thek testimony is of very 
considerable weight, .fpr tiieir. kings (and among 
the rest Alfred) traced their genealogy in the right 
line, to Odin. This Anglo-Saxon genealogy is sup^- 
ported by so many historical proofii, and the effect 
of the coinciding testimonies of these two distant» 
nations is qu my mind so. strong, that I have little 
hesitation in adopting the pinnion of those wha con^ 
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m^i CM^n as s lostbritol personage. I agr^ untk 
them ID: thinking it extztmely probable £kät he lxv-> 
ed i^Kmt the third ceBturjr of our era— 'a time in 
which the Bomans, too weak to make attack«, and 
^et too fermidable to be invaded^ had perhajMS feweir 
mea&9 of knowing what passed in the north of Ger« 
many than at any other period either beibre or af- 
terward^ It is I think in these facts that we 
must seek ^£qt the reason, why the name of Odin, 
80 pre-eminently illustrious amoAg the S^ons mi 
the Scandinavians, remained compäifafivdiy unknown 
not only to the Romans but to all the nations of 
the West. I iniagine thaii we must consider Oditt 
as belbnging- to the same class with msfny deiti^a 
o{ the classical mythology. He was» I doubt nbt^ 
a prince» ä oonquerory a hero, and at the same timA 
a poet ; he Was the author of prophetic songs, b^ 
means of which he, in eonjunibtion ^th pri^rts, 
seers, and other poets, his eoa^utors, introdtieed 
^reat changes into ike theology of his countrymen ; 
i£ he did not create a neW system, he at least htm* 
fA anrew epoch in the old; and, as he had m^ 
pretensions during his Ufe to sopetnaturial powers 
and attainments, it was quite in the con<mion course 
of fhiikgg thiEt he should be^ deiüed after his 
death« That Odin had or^naUy come into Saxony 
out of Asia, is a Scandinrnvian le^nd, or rathe)* 
£iMy, altogether krec(mGil«äble mth «Ins aeoonftt 
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ff the bistorical Odin. The Scandinavian eoDec- 
tors themselves were satisied that they ooiild not 
possibly reconcile thek legend irith historical truth, 
and they accordingly had reconrse to the story of 
another Odin — although they indeed' very often 
confounded the two ti^ther. If I am not deceiv* . 
ed, however, 1 think we may find some traces of 
this elder Odin in an ancient writer who is in all 
instances worthy of the greatest attention. Taci- 
tus menti<ms, in the beginning of his treatise on 
the manners of the Germans, the existenoe of a 
l^gend-Huxxnxling to which Ulysses came in the 
course of his wanderings into Germany, and there 
founded the city-' of Asdborgum. Now the an» 
dents were aopustomed to consider le^ds, such as 
this, in a point of view of which we have no no* 
tion« They considered nothing in such traditions 
but the universal idea of a deity inr a hero. They 
called the god of war, of every nation, by the name 
of Mars, and every deity presiding over science or 
art by that of Mercury, and if they did not al* 
together overlook local diflferences, they at least at- 
tached to them very little importanoe. Ulysses 
was the commcm idea of a wandering, hero, and to 
him and to his son, even in the remotest regions of 
tile Wes^ cities, and colonies, and all manner of 
adventures were ascribed. Wherever they met 
mth any legend oonceming a wairfeiing bsroji 
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whether of the Western or of the Northern na-- 
tions, their Hercules or Ulysses was always at hand, 
^nd in the history of one or other of them the fo-» 
reign tr^tion was forthwith accommodated with a 
niche. The riecoUection of their origin, and first 
^ess firom Asia, had not entirely perished among 
the tribes of the No)i;h, Some legend, of this 
Idnd--of a hero wandering out of distant lands 
into Germany, must have been repeated to Taci- 
tus ;— and if the name was that of the elder Odin, 
it could scarcely fail to recall to the ears of the 
Roman that of the Greek Odysseus^ and so to 
impress on his mind a yet stronger belief in the 
coincidence which he had remarked, 

These historical songs, and heroic poems, were 
not certainly, in the older times (unless by the 
positive command of some prince), ever committed 
to writing ; that was totally contrary both to the 
spirit of such compositions, and the customs of those 
who recited them. I suppose they were still left 
entirely to oral tradition even after the Germans had 
been long connected with the Romans, and lived in 
society with them in many different counlxies, and 
been put in complete possession both of alphabets 
and all the ma.terial8 of writing. This, however^ 
was probably by no means the c^se in respect of 
those prophetic songs of which the theology of 
Odin had such nee^r-^and such abundance* In 
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tiiese I have little dbubt that letters were femployed^ 
In another work I have already taken occasion to 
express my opinions that the German nation were 
not altogether unacquainted with the use of letters^ 
even in times preceding their knowledge oif the 
Greek and Roman alphabets. The Runic alpha- 
bet, at least as we now have it, is indeed of a much 
more recent date — several of its letters are exactly 
€9opied from the Roman, but then others of them 
are entirely dffierent and cannot be accounted fot 
by any corruption of formation. The peculiar ar-- 
rangement of the letters, and even the defective-^ 
ness of this alphabet (for originaüy it contained 
only 16 letters), seem to me sufficient proo& that it 
Was an' original al{)habet, not one borrowed from the 
Romahs. Even in the infinitely more perfect si- 
phabets afterwards used by the Goths and the An-^ 
glo^Saxons, although these are in getoeral evidently 
borrowed from the Greeks or the Romans, there 
still are to be found traces of the old Runic alpha^ 
bet. For that this was an alphabet common to 
many at least of the German nations, is evident 
from the abundance of Runic inscriptions which 
have been discovered in all the countries formerly oc^ 
cupied either by Goths or Germans. Where then^ 
it may be asked, was the Runic alphabet learned if 
not from the Greeks and Romans ? If it is abso- 
lutely necessary to find a forei^ origin for it, J 
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think there can be no great iffifiBbulty in discovering 
one which has at least probahifity on its side. The 
PhcenidaQS, ftoftii whom so many other nations de- 
rived thdr alpliabets, were for many ages in the un- 
diqpnted possessioil of the traffic of die Baltic -We 
bave histmcsl evident)e in our hands that several of 
tibose German nations whidb inhabited tfaecountriea 
on the Baltic^ were infinitely more advanced in col* 
tivationt than the more warlike tribes which ooea« 
ped iJie Roman frontier^ and the borders of tbe 
Khnfö. Mete also» by the Baltic sea, was the ori- 
ginal sealtof tiiat worship of Hartha, wbicb is repre- 
sented by Taatns to have oonaated in a species of 
mysteries. Perhaps the Bimic chacaetem were con- 
nected witb this wondnp, and entirdy appropriated 
to tbe si^eistilions purposes' of its priests. That 
dey were at jbast empl<yfed in magical ceremonies^ 
is 80 oertaiB tbat I need not occupy your time in 
proving it. The wooden diaracters were probably 
. ananged in some mysterious order so as to answer 
the purpose of a rubric to the prophetic or devoting 
soi^ »Auch was muttered over liiem. The greater 
duoaetem seem to bave been again and again re- 
peated in some method which we cannot explain, 
hat wlndi certainly was not vritfaout its meaning. 
The &rm in wfaidi we find the Runic letters in« 
acribed on istones, affinds, in my opinion, indubi- 
table psoof that they were at least sometime ap- 



plied to mok ppipo^ m tb«se. It is not easy in- 
deßd for those who ai^ at home QUly in the world of 
civilisatiati and refipomq^t to ^»tei: into the spint 
ctf" these barharqus observa^aces. F(x my part. I 
have little difficulty in oonedying that the methods 
^opt^ by Ihe^ie üjiToiiihern .piie^ta» .were the very 
best they 4)Quld have dio^en in ord^ ,to magnify 
the itiäp(»rtanee of thar ofwn attainments, and im* 
pre^ the minds of their pupil£HM)r of the multi- 
tude, with a due jsiense of mystery and awe. But 
it is in our times by no means unccwnmon to see. the 
8^me men miatal^ng fiction for history, and histoiy 
f(Mr fiction, r 

In ^ixmy itself, aft^ its submission to the yoke 
of Chailemi^ne, the theology of Odin became very 
soon rooted out. But even in mudi later times 
tha^ remained many traces of its superstition!. 
The country people would not part with their Jksr 
tival (^ Spring, and that most innocent, most 
natural, and most universal of all holidays, was 
;still hallowed with due observance at the opening 
of the May. Many usages of .the same kind were 
preserved among the Christian services of the Pen- 
tecost. Even at the present day, in many of the 
northern districts of Germany, at that sea^n of, 
the year when t^e day is longest, great fires are 
kindled by night upon the mountains ; a custom whose 
meaning has long since been ibi^tten, but which 
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is beyond all doubt another lelic of that andeiit 
system so long paramount in aü the regions of the 
North« It was natural that those traces should 
linger the longest among woods and hills, which 
were of old the favourite scenes of this Pagan wor- 
ship. Even after the lapse of iüany Christian 
centuries, a superstitious reverence is still attached 
to some antique and spreading oaks among the 
forests of the Harts; and the Riesengebirgen ; ^ 
in our popular po^ary the odoriferous linden is still 
invested witibi its character of magic; and the 
branches of the willow are in the hands of every 
fortune-telling gipsy. Many rdics of the ^^eserted 
iaith were indeed presared, but they soon assumed 
the character of mere vulgar deluidons, and sunk 
far below the loftiness of their old religious desti- 
nation. To the inspired prophetesses and man- 
drakes of Northern antiquity, succeeded the tricks,, 
the execrations, and the midnight dance of witches ; 
and in place of Odin's Valhalla, the majestic con- 
gregation of gods and heroes— came the haunting» 
of the Rheingau, and the ghostly tumults of the 
•Night of Moonwort. 

In the mean time the theology of Odin, after 
being banished fronjrits native laud,' found a secure 
asylum in the Scanifimavian norüi ; where it yielded» 

* The HilU of the Giantf on the borders of Bohemia. 
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mot till, aftä" a long strnj^le, late and reluctftntly 
to the Christian faith, and fiom whence the know- 
ledge of it, preserved in many glorious songs and 
l^nds, has in later days been communicated to 
ourselves* It iis by means of these Scandinavian 
remains that we are now enabled to trace the poetry 
of the middle ages, and in particular the whole 
system of Teutonic opinions, to their true sources. 
Abote all we are- indebted for these advantages to 
the leehmdic Edda. This work seems to have re- 
cdved the shape in which it now appears somewhare 
between the 9th and the 13th centuries — between 
tiie age of Harald Harfagr, when the Normans first 
established themselves in Iceland, and the death of 
Snorro Sturleson and the suppression of the Ice- 
landic fireedoni. In its later parts we find many al- 
lusions both to Ihe Greek mythology, and to Chris- 
tianity, partly introduced with a view of tracing 
similarities between these systems and the Northern 
legends, partly for the pmrpose of connecting the 
history of the Scandinavian tribes with that of the 
ancient nations. But in the most admirable pas- 
sages, and above all in the poetry of the dder 
Edda, there breathes, in its utmost purity, the 
true spirit of the Northern theology. The perfect 
unity of this system is that which distinguishes it 
most remarkably from that of the Greeks. The 
Greek theology was perhaps too rich to permit of 
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its beii^ vfell^aiid cmuisfamdy tqptese»^ jm cnc 
pietiire. JBeade«» if we compare it tridi ihe Kartln 
tm, we cim»Qt ^ to obfienre a want of proper end 
or purpose in the whole of ita anrangemetit The 
divine wd heroic world of the Gsedks is peqpetuddly 
losing itseüf in tibte world of nien ; thc&r poetry in 
the world of prose a^d reality. But the theolc^ 
of the North i^ consistent and entire; iOvery Üsas^ 
is foretold by propibeeies, and tiie last long expected 
catastsrophe is a peiieet.close. The whole lesimlafes 
one progressive poem--one txagedy. From tihe 
conmiencement, whidi teadies how the earth and 
ihe world arose out of the carcase of a benmnhed 
giant — ^and the desciiption of those happier days 
when the holy ash Ysdr^iU, began to grow green 
over the old abyss — (^^ that ctree of Jife wbidi ex- 
*' tendeth its roots through all oceans, and spreads 
*' its branches oxer the universe'') — and the nar- 
rations how bold heroes and the friendly qpirits 
of light overcame, in many combats, the might of 
the giants* and the old powers of darkness-^own 
to the last great mystery, the ruia of gods and 
:Aaae — of Odin and his comrades^^the whde is 
one great and connected poem of nature and 
lieroism. The real object upon which its interest 
depends is, as in almost all other poetical legend, 
ihe termioation of a glorious and heroic worlds 
The destiny of war is ever most hostile to the 
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iMUest» the most valiant, sxd the most fpBcefid cf 
beioes ; and Odin assemUes all that are shun in hi« 
Valhalla, that he may have the more £iends saa^ 
fellow combatants in that last war against the pow^ 
of his enemiech— a war in which he is of cdd destin« 
ed to be not the vioto hut the vanquished« The 
first incident in winch this gzeat object of the whdb 
is set forth, is the death of BakLa*« As in the 
Tiojan legends, by the death of the two noUest 
lietoes. Hector and Achilles, so here also by the 
death of Balder, "* the favourite of all the gods^ 
^ *^ the most beautiful of warriors''*— tibere is shadow- 
ed out the universal decay of the heroic world* His 
fate is fixed by destiny ; in vain does the loot of 
Odin tread the patk to Hades. Hda, like the 
Theban S^phinx, gives no answeir but an enigma—- 
an eingma which is to be explained by £sai&l 
tmgedies, and secure to destruction the &ted prey. 
Fodiaps the Ossianic poetry--^at least so much of 
it as is of genuine antiquity — ^had its origin about 
the same period with these, but, as the knowledge 
of it was at all times confined to the small arch 
of tiie Scottish Gads, and never exerted die smallest 
influence on tlie common Izterature of Europe, I 
shall reserve tlie xxmsideration of it till another 4>p- 
portunity« : . 

' Among the Teutonic nations, scattered over die 
different regions of Europe, their origins} love of 
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poetry was manifested in a great number of at^ 
teinpts to set forth Clinstianity in verse, and to 
give a poetical clothing to the histories of the 
sacred writings. Many isuch attempts were made 
among the Saxons in England, and one in Southern 
Germany by Ottfried. These attempts, so &r as 
the mere art of poetical composition is concerned, 
were indeed, like some more modem attempts of 
much greater poets, not very suceessfiil. But they 
have been of great advantage to us, for they have 
supplied the most perfect means of information 
with respect to the poetical language and versifica^ 
tion of that time. Above all they are valuable, 
' because these Christian poets did not invent a form 
of writing for themselves, but were contented with 
copying and adopting that of the heroic poems of 
the preceding ages. We are at least certain that 
this was the case with regard to Ottfried, for we 
have still in our hands a heroic and warlike poem 
of the same period, which agrees in all circum^ 
stances with the form of his writiiigs. This is a 
war song, used by Lewis, King of the East Franks, 
in his contest with the Normans. A song of such 
antiquity (for it is now more than nine hundred 
yearis old) is indeed, on ac<^unt of that dreum- 
stance alone, an invaluable monument. But it 
contains' one passage whidb is of some historical 
importaince. The poet describes the solemn still- 
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ness, and calm bravery of the marshalled army, he^ 
fore the moment of attack i 

** There ^ere red cheeks m the ranks 
Of the waT'^delighting Franks."* 

And a little afterw4rds^ he says, 

f* Now the song was sung. 
And the battle begun.*' f 

We can see from this that the same old German 
custom, which is described by Tacitus, of inspirit- 
ing the soldiers for action by a heroic song, was 
still pr^erved, afi;er the lapse of many centuries, 
among the armies of the Teutonic peoples. That 
great attention was still bestowed by the Christian 
Germans on heroic poetry, may be inferred from the 
opening of one of these old poems-— one which cer* 
tainly could not at' first sight be supposed likely to 
contain any warlike allusions, since it is professedly i^ 
panegyric on St Annun, the Bishop of Cologne. 

<< Often have we hear4»bards tell, 
JIow in the old time towers and cities fell, 



* Blut schien en wangen 
Kampf-lostiger FnmkeB« 

f Lied war gesungen, 
ScUiV^t ward begunnen. 
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How haughty kingdoim met their^ de^tiiied ^5^ 

And peerlesft champioiw bled thebr souls away I"* 

The proper subjects of all heroic pöemd — ^the fall of 
nations, and the contest of heroes, are here pointed 
out in a manner at once short and impresnve. ' 

Although the Nihelungen-Hed was not in aH 
probability r^uced to its present form before the 
b^inning of the 13th century, yet I think the 
present may be the fittest opportunity for directing 
your attention to a composition so nearly of tjie^ 
same class with* those we have been considering. 

That skilful unfolding of incidents, and almost dra* 
maticnvidness of representation which form the chief 
characteristic of the Homeric poems, are qualitie» 
which were peculiar to the Greeks, and have never 
been imitated with much success by the poets of 
any other people. But among the heroic poems of 
those of other nations which have remained satisfied 
with a more simple mode of poetry, this German 
poem claims a very high place— perhaps among 
all the heroic chivalrous poems of modem Europe 
it is entitled to the first It is peculiarly distin- 
goished by its unity of plan ; it is a picture, or 

* <* Wir hörten von beiden oh mals siagen 
Und wie sie feste Burgen brachen, 
Wie hohe königreicke all vorgingin 
Und wie sioh liebe kampfgenosseii /Ichiedeiu'^ 
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tithti it 18 % flen^s of suecessrre pictures^ each na- 
turaU^f Mowing: the other, and- all Mmeated wil£i 
grcM^ boIdnesS' and silBtipli^y, and a total disr^ard 
of all superftuxties, Tb6 G^traifian language appears 
m tlää work in a state of perfeetifon to wliich m the 
eulkseqiieiit periods of its early bisioiy it faiad no 
plreteÄ^cms^ Aloag witb all iti^ natural livefifiess 
and strength, it s^eitis at that time to have possess- 
ed a flexibility v^eh soon ailterwards gave {^e to 
a style of affi^tidn^ hardness, and perplexity. The 
hetoie legiendid of all Kations have, ad I Imve already 
several times mentioned, a great Aeäi iti eo^indfi sd 
far as their essence and pnirpose ate coidfc^rned; 
their variety is only produced by their being im- 
bued iKith the peculiar feelings, and composed in 
the peculiair measures of different nations. In the 
Kibelungen-lied, in the same manner as in the le* 
gends of T^oy and of Iceland, the interest turns on. 
the &te of a yonthlul h^o, who is represented as 
invested with all the attributes of beauty,* magna- 
niinity» and victory-^— but dearly purchasing all 
these perishable glories by the certainty of an early 
and a predicted death. In his person, as is usual^ 
we have a living type both of the splendour and the 
decline of the heroic world. The poem closes with 
the description of a great catastrophe, borrowed from 
a half-historical incident in the early traditions of 
the North. In this respect also as in many others 
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we cannot fail to percdve aresemUanoeto the Diad:} 
if the la3t catastrophe of the jGrerman poem be one 
more tragical, bloody», and Titanic than any thing 
in H(NQ(ier, the death of the German hero on the 
eth» hand has in it more solemnity and stillness» 
mnd is withal depicted müi inore ex^piisite toudhes 
0f tendenji^s, than any similar scene in any heroic 
poaoQi with which I am acquainted.. 

The Nibelungen-lied is, moreover» a poem 
abounding in variety ; in it l|oth sides of human 
üfe, the joyful as well as the sorrowed, are depicted 
in all their strength. The promise of the opening 
stanza is fiilfilled. 

^ I sing of loves and wassellings, if ye will lend your ear8| 
Of bold mens' bloody combattinge/ aind gentle ladiea* 
tears-"» ' 



9 ^ VoD freuden und festes zelten, von weinen, und von 
klagen 

Von kühner beiden strdten, mögt ihr nun wunder 
hören sagen." 
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LECTURE VII 



0» THE MIDDLE AGE— 07 THE OBtÖIK OF T^E MODEBUT EVBO«« 
PEAN LANGUAGES— POETRY OP THE MIDDLE AGE— -LOVE POETBY-— 
DHA&ACTER OF THE N0BMAN8> AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON THE 
CHIVALROUS POEMS— PARTICULARLY THOSE WHICH TREAT OF 
CHABLEMAOKE. 

W£ o^ten think of and represent to ourselv«^ 
the middle age, as a blank in the history of the 
human mind-— an empty space between the re-^ 
finement of antiquity and the iUuminatioa of 
modem times. We are willing to believe that 
art ai^ science had entirely perished^ that their re- 
surrection after a thousand years sleep may appear 
something more wonderfiil and ^blime. Here, as 
in many others of our customary opinions, we are 
at once false, narrow-sighted, and unjust ; we give 
up sub^;aic^ for gaudiness, and sacrifice truth to 
effect The fact is that the substantial part of thtf 
knowledge and civilisation of antiquity never was 
forgotten, and that for very mapy of the best and 

VOL. I. 9 
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noblest productions of modem, genius, we are entire- 
ly obliged to the inventive spirit of the middle age. 
It is upon the whole extremely doubtfid whether 
those periods which are the most rich in literature 
possess the greatest share either of moral excellence 
or of political happiness. We are well aware that 
the true and happy age of Roman greatness long 
preceded that of Roman refinement and Roman 
authors ; and I fear there is but too much reason to 
suppose that» in the history of the modem nations» 
we may find many examples of the same kind. But 
even if we should not at all take into our considera- 
tion these higher and more universal standards of 
the worth and excellence of ages and nations» and 
altl^Wgh. we should entirely confine our attentbn 
to literature and intellectual ciiltivation alone» we 
ought still» I imagine» to be very &r from viewing 
thiie period f£ the tniddle ages with the ^shicmable 
degree of self-satis&ctiou aod contempt. 

If we consider literatute in its wideist sense» as 
the voice which gives expression to human intellect 
-T-as the aggregate inass of symbols in which the 
spirit of an age or the character of a nation is sha- 
dowed, forth ; then indeed a great and accomplished 
literature is» without all dcmbt» the nipsfc valuable 
fmses^ion of which any nation can boast. But if 
we allow ourselves to narrow the meaning of the 
woagi Uterature ism) m to make it suit the limits of 
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our own prejudices, and expect to find in all litem- 
tiures tlie same sort of exoellendes, and the same 

^ sort of ferms, we are sinning against tbe spirit of all 
philosophy, and manifesting our utter ignorance of all 
nature. Everywhere, in individuals as in species» 
in small things as in great, the fulness of invention 
must precede the refinements of art-^leg^id must 
go before Imtöpy, and poetry before criticism^ If 
the literature of any nation has had no such poetical 
antiquity before arriving at its period of r^ular and 
artificial developementv we may be sure that this U-* 
terature can never attain to a national shape and 
character^ or come to breathe the sjirit of originalitjr 
and independence. «The Grreeks possessed such a 
period of poetical wealth in those ages (ages certain-* 

' ly not very remarkable for thekf refinement eiüuae 
in literature, properly so called, or in science) which 
elapsed between the Troj^ adventoa^es and the 
times of Solon and Pericles, and it ik to this period 
that the literature of Greece wtts mainly indebted 
for the variety, originality,, and beairty of its unri^ 
vailed productions. What that period was ta Greece» 
the middle age was to modem Europe; the fulneso 
of creative fancy was the distinguishing characterise 
tic of them both. The long and silent process of 
vegetation must precede the sifting, and the spring 
must precede the maturity of the fruit. The youth 
ef individuals has been o^n called their spring-time 
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of life ; I imagine We may speak sso of whole natioi^a 
vnth the same propriety as of individuals. They 
also have their seasons of unfolding intellect and 
mental hlossotning. The age of crusades, chivalry, 
romance, and minstrelsy, was an intellectual spring 
among all the nations df the wei^. 

Literature, however, may be consttdeted in ano- 
ther point of view, besides this poetical one, in which 
our chief attention is bestowed on invention^ feelii^, 
mid imagination. It may also be regarded äs it is 
the great organ of tradition, by means cf which the 
knowledge of the ancient world is transmitted to the 
modem, and not only preserved in its (niginal inte- 
grity, but also daily augmented and improved by 
the natural progress of ages. The poetical depart- 
ment of literature is that which has been developed 
in the different vernacular dialects of modem Eu- 
rope ; the other, which has for its ol)geet tibe preser« 
vation of inherited knowledge, must be sought for 
in that Latiu Htefature of the middle age, which 
was the common property of all the nations of the 
west. Even with r^ard to this we shall find, if we 
eonsider the case vdth due attention, and enter into 
the true history and spirit of the middle age» that 
the progress of literature was something vejy diflPer- 
ent from what we are in general accustomed to 
suppose. 
If we should take nothing more into considera- 
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tion than poetry and tlie^devdopeaient of national 
intellect in the vernacular tongues, we might very 
naturally wish that no such Latin literature had 
ever existed, and that the d^ language had gone 
altogether out of use. There is no doubt that its 
use contributed in no small d^ee to take away all 
life from history and philosophy«— more particularly 
from the last. There was iildeed something beyonds 
measure barbarous and ruinous in the custom of 
treating iiH matters connected with science, learnings 
legislation, and state-policy, in a dead and foreign 
language. Its consequences were disadvantageous 
in many respects, but above all in regard to poetry. 
A great many poetical monuments of the Germans^ 
and indeed of all the western nations, have perished, 
in consequence of the pains taken by well-meaning 
translators and would-be expounders — ^who w^re in*, 
^efatigable in rendering every thing into Latin» 
and clothing what was 'originally true poetry and 
ha*oic legend, in the disguises of dull prose and in« 
credible Instory. Many poetical works have, in 
another point of view, been deprived of all their liv. 
ing influence on ages an4 peoples, by the fdUy of 
their authors, who consumed great natural powers 
in the vain attempt to do justice to a living fancy 
in a forgotten languagö. Of this I might quote a 
thousand unhappy examples from the good nun 
Ro8with»--'the author of ^ neglected poem m haiAn 
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upon the achievements of the great S^on empö« 
tor, which, had she written it in German, mighU 
hxve furnished us with a valuaUe mouument of 
language, and history^ and poetry too-— down ta 
Petrarch, who despised as juvenile and sentimental 
trifles those Italian love^poems which have rendered 
him immortal, and expected to establish Ijis true 
fame on a now forgotten Latin epic, in celebration 
of Scipio Afiicanus ; nay I might cite before yo^ 
SL whole band of true poets, the greater part Ger- 
mans and Italians, who flourished so late as the 
15th and 16th centuries, and \^ote every thigg in 
Latin. 

But the consideration of all the. very evident dis-f 
advantages ^hich resulted from the employment of 
the Latin language in the middle age, must not make 
us forget that before the several dialects now in uae 
had acquired some degree of precision and refine* 
ment, a common language was ab&olutely necessary 
in Western Europe, not only for the purpose of re- 
ligious worship, learning, and education^ bi^t even 
for conducting the international affairs of th^ ^•^ 
ferenl states. The langusige which was adopted 
forms the invaluable bond of connection by whidi 
the Old World is united with the New, Besides^ 
in the countries whose present languages are qf 
Roman on^tk, the Latin, in those days, was scaits^t 
l^ cpp^dered aa a foreign of evpn ^ a 4ead lant 
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gnage,. hvA rather as the cid and genuine Ibb^ 
guage of the land, preserved in its r^ulariiy aild 
purity by the men. of learning and education» in 
opposition to the corrupt and vague dialects of the 
common peo]de — the vulgar tongues, as they weite 
called. In those countries the Latin lai^iuige 
ceased Hot to be a living mte till the 9th or lOtib 
century ; for about that time the language of the 
people, assuming in each country a separate fOTm, 
began to be no. longer viewed as a mere corruption 
of the old Latin, but as an altogether different 
language. The progress to this state. of things was 
indeed so gradual, that we can seldom define the 
date of the great change. But it is evident that 
the delusion under which men lay in considering 
the Latin language as still alive, many centuries 
after it was really extinct» was very much prolonged 
by the perpetual use of that language in all the 
observances of religion, and in all the soqieties of 
the cloistera. It sustained daily alterations, bu;t 
was never altogether laid aside. 

The great legacy and inheritance of aU the 
knowledge and ideas of the ancient world is, willi 
jU£ftice, eonsid^ed as a common good of mankii^d^ 
which is ix>mmitted to all ages and nations in thek 
turn, which ought to be sacred in their eye^ and 
for the preservation of which posterity is entitled 
to^all tl^n tp-^n ^cepfuit* The foeli^ of pai^ 
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with which we cantempUte an^ violent rapture in 
thus bond by which we ai^ connected with the 
world of onr ancestors, and those of diagust with 
which we repel the attempts of such as would in- 
jure or weaken it, arp on the whole just and ho^ 
nourablf feelings. But it is only when we find an 
age or a nation to have been capable of deliberate- 
ly destroying, or treating with ufter contempt and 
neglect, the monuments of ändent refinement ; in 
short it is only in the case of a total ruin of 
science that we can be entitled to heap upop them 
the terrible reproach of barbarity. No such total 
ruin ever did take place; and wilfiil destruction, 
if it did sometimes occur in regard to the imitative 
arts, was at the least extremely rare so far as literature 
was concerned. I know of no wilful destruction of 
literary monuments but one— the burning of cer- 
tain of the then extant amatory Greek poets, 
which took place in Constantinople pretty far down 
in the middle age, and was entirely owing to sa- 
cerdotal aversion for the extremely ofi^tmsive indc« 
cencies of these authors. This moral squeamisb- 
ness, which induced men to forget not only the in- 
dulgence at all times given to poetical imagination, 
but also the reverence due to all monuments of 
language and antiquity, may, it is true, appear 
very ridiculous in our eyes. But that the collectors 
gnd transcribers of the middle age (both iq. thei 
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Eastern and Westön World) were, in general» to.» 
lerably free from any such over scrupulous niceti^« 
is pretty evident from the abundant collection of 
indecent poem^s in both the ancient languages, with 
which we have it still in our, power to regale our^ 
selves. Unfortunate accidents, and the eventi^ of 
war, have indeed occasioned the loss of many in^ 
teresttng monuments both of literature and anti<- 
quity. This has been the case even in the more 
recent times, and above all since the invention of 
printing itself. How much more frequently must ' 
it have occurred in the times which preceded th|jt 
invention, when instead of our enormous libraries 
of printed books, the learned had nothing but 
manuscripts, and these so costly that no one man 
could have access to many. Even in the most re- 
lied periods of the ancient world, long before 
Goths had possessed Rome, or Arabs Alexandria, 
whole libraries had £^en a prey to the ravages of 
hostile fire, and hundreds, nay thousands of works 
had perished, of which no other (^pi^ were in exr 
istence. We are accustomj^ to lament over the 
loss of a few great works, and to inveigh with 
unmitigated severity againut the barbarity of the 
middle a^s« But that the loss of a single worl^ 
or a single author, fumidbes x^ ground for accusr 
ing a whole pariod of barbarisin, may be gathered 
fippm tte well known history of the books of Ansir 
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totle* It aj^)ears that even among the aadent» 
tVemsdves, such was the negleet of diese writings^ 
which we consider as among the most precious mo» 
nimients of Grecian intellect, that there remained 
at one time but a single copy— «and that too rescued, 
fipom destruction by an accident of the most extra- 
oidinary nature. This occurred in the very middle 
of the period which we are uoed to admire as the 
most tnilliant era ef literature and refinement 
among the Greeks and Romans. And even allow«' 
ing that historical criticism may furnish us with 
yme reasons to doubt the htenl accuracy of this 
account, yet that will very little affect my present 
argument If this did not happen with regard to 
Aristotle, we are quite sure that the same thing 
happened to many other great authors, with only 
this difference, that the dangers from which his 
writings escaped proved fatal to theirs. In the 
western countries of Europe, after the time of 
Charlemagne, the multiplying of manuscripts was 
a work pursued with the most jealous and systema- 
tical application.-^I doubt whetheir the same olv 
ject was ever honoured with so much pnblic pa^ 
tronage, dther in Rome or Aleximdria, or any 
where else during the most polished periods of latar 
antiquity. That even in this respeet Christian 
writings and Christian authors were more attaided 
tp than any others, is not to be dcwedi aod pei> 
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haps is scarcely to be blamed. But how ihany of 
the heathen and ancient Roman writers were pre- 
served exclusively in the west? Constantinople 
was never plundered by the Goths, nor subjected 
to the licence of any whom we are pleased to call 
barbarians till the period of the crusades and the 
Turk$. And yet I have little doubt that those 
Greek books which have been preserved for us by 
the Byzantines, bear far less proportion to the iui^ 
calculable riches of the old Gi:ecian literature, than 
the Latui books preserved in the west do to the 
very limited literature of ancient Bxmie. 

Upon the whde, in the first part of the middle 
ages, the scientific education was very wisdy direct* 
ed into the channels most fiivourable for the main^^ 
tenance of andent learning. After fihose studies 
which had an immediate reference to Christianity, 
the first place wafi universally given to that of the 
\Eatin tongue — ^the only vehicle of learning which 
was then in use ; the most important parts of the 
mathematics were carefiilly taught; and in the 
cloisters, to preserve the writings of the apdent 
authors, was not barely considered as a mattet ol^ 
duty, but formed the most favourite exemse ot 
monastic ftkill. With r^ärd to language, which 
in our present subject of inquiry, occupies the most 
important place, we know that the pupils of the 
|()|h jcentury were taught rhetoric according to thf 
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mles of Cioeto and Quintilian, and I should dotibt 
whether either ancient or modem times could hare 
supplied them with better guides. That the authors 
of the 11th century wrote more agreeably and per- 
spicuously in Latin than those of the latest Ro- 
man age» and the 6th century, is well known to afl 
who are acquainted with the literary history of the 
time. In all those qualities of good writing which 
are attainable "hy men composing in a dead language, 
their superiority is* most evident. Next to lan- 
guage and its monuments, nothing else was of so 
great importance as the preservation of the ma- 
thematiesrr— which are the foundation of all know- 
ledge of nature^ and the sources of so many sciences^ 
inveptions, and technical expedients, which have the 
greatest influence on life. The rapid increase of 
wealth and cities, particularly in Germany under 
the Saxon Emperors, and the 4purishing state of 
a,rchitecture^ and many other arts wbadi imp^ 
knowledge and science, are sufficient proofs of the 
labour and exertion which were in these times be- 
stowQpl on preserving from oblivion the mathemati- 
.cal,' mechanical, and technical acquirements, of the 
ancients. 

What we have most reason to lament is the se- 
paration which took place between the west, and 
the knowledge and treasures of the Greek languaga 
Bat even here there was in truth qo such thing as 
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any absolute s^nratioiu The Greek knguage was 
eertainly not unknown in Gennany, at least betwem 
the time of Chexlemagne, who learned Gredc him-< 
sdf in his old age^ and established Greek profess«»» 
in his diffei^nt dties of the empire^ and that of the 
two last Othos of the imperial house of Saxony, 
who were both skilled in Greek sufficiently £or the 
purposes of conversation. Although^ as might 
naturally be expected, die Bible and the Fathers 
were always the chief objects of attention» we know 
that . Bruno Archbishop of Cologne, who was also 
a descendant of the same illustricms house, invited 
learned men from Greece for the express purpose of 
enabling himself, and through him othersy to be* 
come acquainted with the profane writers, the his^ 
torians and philosophers of antiquity. Under die 
dynasty of the Saxon Caesars, who were perpetually 
connected by tnarriages with the court of Constan- 
tinople, the north of Germany was adorned with ar 
profu^on of beautiM chutches, all more or less in 
imitation of that first model of all Christian, aarchi-« 
tecture, the Greek church of St Sophia. Upon 
the whole, during this period,— from the 10th to 
the 12th century incIusive,~-Germany possessed 
not only more political importance, but also more 
intellectual cultivation, tha^. any other country in 
Europe. 
The reproaehj, tibtqa^ which is commonly thtown 
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out ag^nfit the Teutonic natioBfl — ^that they.intiro* 
duoed barbarity and ignorance into all those pro^ 
vinces of the Roman empke to which their Tietories 
reached, is at least, in the extent which is com- 
inonly ^ven to it, altogether false and ungrounded. 
To none, however, of all these nations is it applied 
with so much injustice as to the Goths, who lived 
at the time of the first n<»them inroads. — ^For 
many centuries before these expeditions commenced, 
the Goths had been already Christians ; they were 
well acquainted with the importance of regular 
laws, aüd with the relations of the learned and 
rdigious orders ci society; and the truth is that, 
far from promoting any work of destruction in the ' 
Roman provinces, they were ind^atigable, so far ^ 
their powers and circumstances admitted of it, in 
forwarding and maintaining the interests of science. 
The only exception to this is to be found in those 
times when the Gothic tribes entered Italy under 
the guide of a foreign, a* savage, and a heathen 
conqueror; or when in some particular instances 
they were exasperated by party-hatred and Arian 
bigotry, to take too severe revenge against the equal 
hatred and bigotry of their Cathohc opponents. 
Even the last flourishing era of what might still be 
called ancient Roman literature, took place under 
Theodorick ; and never did the mock patriotism 
of Italians take up a more ridiculous idea than in 



the fiivourite theme of thdr later poets^-^the de- 
lirerance o( Italy from the power of the Goths. In 
the time of Theodoricky and under the government 
of the Goths, Italy was just be^nmg to enjoy the 
opening of a new perk)d of happiness. The true 
misery and the true barbarism b^an when the 
Goths were expeUed, and Italy submitted her neck 
once more to the deadening tyranny of Byzantine 
£unuchs and Satraps. Liet us only compare for a 
moment the activity and life of Western Europe, — 
her nationalities, her adventures and h^ chivabous 
poetry— with the long and mortal sleep under which 
th^ Eastern Empire lay for a thousand years-— ^nd 
we shall have no difficulty in deciding where the 
charges of sloth and ignorance ought to fall. And 
yet the Byzantines were in possession of much 
greater literary ridies, and of several useful inven- 
tions, with which the west was entirely unacquainted. 
The matter of chief importance in all civilization 
and all literatuf e is not the dead treasures we possess, 
but the living uses to which we apply them. 

But the effect was beyond all comparison more 
«»fortunate in the case of those wandering and 
conquering Teutonic na^ons which were not yet 
Christians; these were much more rude in thdr 
manners than those wehave as yet been considering ; 
they had no acquaintance either with the social or 
the sdentifio re^nements of the Romans. Such 
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ware the Franks in Gaul, and the Saxons in 'Bntaia. 
If we must fix upon some period as that pf complete 
void, — as a time of ignorance, darkness, and de^ 
struction — we shall find the nearest approximation 
to what we wish in the age which elapsed between 
the reigns of Theodorick and Charlemagne. But 
whik Italy remained bowed down under the bar- 
barous oppression of Byzantium, the light of know- 
ledge had found its refuge in the cloisters of Ir«r 
land and Scotland ; and no sooner had th^ . Saxons 
in England received the first rudiments of know- 
ledge along with their Christianity, thto they at 
once carried all branches of science to a height ,of 
perfection at that time altogether unrivalled among 
the nations of the west. By them this %ht was 
carried into France and Germany— there 4iever 
more to be extinguished. For firom this time know- 
ledge was not only systematically preserved Imt uu- 
weariedly cultivated and extended^ insomuch that 
the proper period of revival should, I think, be placed 
not in the time of the crusades, but in that of Char- 
lemagne. But €Ve^ in the darkest period of all, 
that between the sixth century and the eighth, thß 
foundations were already laid for that mighty engine 
of instruction which was afterwards perfected by 
the wisdom of Charlemagne. The establishment 
€i learned cloisters and brotherhoods had already 
commenced. It is^to the after extension of these 
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spiritual corporations, by.wbose exertions lands were 
rendeced fruitful, and peoples civiliased, and sciences 
usefiil, and states secure, that Western Eukpe is 
indebted for the superiority which she attained over 
the Byzantines on the one hand, who were possessed 
of more hereditary knowledge, and the Arabs on 
the other, who had every advantage that external 
power and proselytizing enthusiasm could afford 
them. That the result should have been what we 
now see it, could scarcely, I should suppose, have 
been believed to he within the reach of possibility 
by any cotempcHrary spectator. While Alfred lived 
almost in ihe poverty of a poet, and. while Charle- 
magne practised in his own palace the frugality of 
9^ monk, how must their attempts in the cause of 
sd^ice have been limited by the narrowness of 
their means ? and what, on the contrary, would h^ve 
been too much for Haroon al Kasdieed to perform^^ 
living as he did in the midst of the untrouUed 
splendour of Bagdad, and having it in his power 
to forward the cause of sdence by all the aids which 
ingenuity could invent, or magnificence supply? 
The result may give us an im.portant lesson, and 
teach us not to repose our confidence in the muni* 
ficence of kings. Science is not made to be culti- 
vated in obedience to the command of a mcmarch. 
He lends it indeed a temporary &vour, but it is only 
that it nmy increase his own fame, and throw ad- 
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ditional lustre around his throne^ Caliphs and 
Sultans attempted in vain to effect wliat was slowly 
and calmly accomplished in the unpretending dois« 
ters of the west. 

The exertions of Charlemagne in securing the 
indqiendenee, and diffiising the establishment of 
religious houses, have entitled him to the wannest 
gratitude of Europe, and the admiration of every 
cultivated age. But we must not conceal from 
ourselves, that great as were the merits of Charle- 
magne, both in regard to the vernacular and the 
Latin literature of Europe, they were still inferior 
to those of Alfred. That wise and vuiuous 
monarch was not only like Charlemagne, the un^ 
wearied patron of learning in all its branches ; he 
was himself a scholar and a philosopher, and he 
even contributed more than any other individual 
towards the el^ant formation of the Anglo-saxoh 
tongue. But the successfrd expeditions of the 
Danes threw back the progress of England ; and 
the literary establishments^ founded by Charlemagne 
in France and Southern Germany were disturbed, 
in then* in&ncy, by the attacks made on the one 
part of his empire by the Normans, and on the 
other by the Hungarians. The literature which 
flourished soon afterwards under the Saxon Em- 
perors was in every respect far superior to that of the 
days of Alfred or Charlemagne. At that time 
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Gtermany was rieh above all other things in good 
writers of history, from Eginhard, the secretary of 
Charlemagne, down to Otto von Freysingen, a 
prince of the house of Babenberg, who was son to 
St Leopold, and grandson to the great Barbarossa 
of the imperial family of Hohenstaufen. Her 
riches in this respect were indeed greater than 
those of any other country in Europe, nor is the 
circumstance to be wondered at, for she was in fact 
the centre of all European politics. It is a very 
common thing to hear all those Latin histories of 
the middle age, which were written by clergymen, 
classed together under the same contemptuous 
appellation of " Monkish chrohides." They who 
indulge in such ridicule, must, beyond all doubt, be 
either ignorant or forgetfrd that these Monkish 
writers were very often men of princely descent; 
that they were intrusted with the riiost important 
affairs of government, and therefore could best ex* 
plain them ; that they were the ambassadors and 
travellers of the times ; that they often penetrated 
into the remote East, and the still more obscure re* 
gions of the North, and weife indeed the only per- 
sons capable of describing foreign countries and 
manners; that in general they were the most ac- 
complished and intelligent men whom the world 
could then produce ; and that, in one word, if we 
were to have any histories at all of those ages, it 
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was absolutely necessary they should be writtien by 
the Monks. The reproaches which we cast out 
against the men and the manners of the middle age 
are indeed not infrequently altogether absurd and 
inconsistent. When we wish to depict the corrupt 
tion of the dergy, we inveigh against them for 
tyrannizing over kingdoms and conducting n^oda- 
tions ; but if we talk of their works, then they 
were all ignorant» slothfid Monks, who knew no- 
thing of the world, and therefore could not possibly 
write histories. Perhaps the very best of all situa- 
tions for a writer of history is one npt widely differ- 
ing from that of a Monk— one in which he enjoys 
abundant opportunities of gaining experimental 
knowledge of men and their a&irs, but is at the 
came time independent of the world and its trans? 
actions, and has full liberty to mature in retire- 
ment his reflections upon that which he has seen. 
Such was the situation of many of those German 
historians who flourished in the days of the Saxon 
Emperors. The more the study of history ad- 
vances, the more universally are their merits recog- 
nised. But if Germany had the advantage in his- 
tory, the superiority of France and England was 
equally apparent in philosophy. These countries 
indeed had already produced several distinguished 
philosophical writers» even before the influence of 
the Arabians had inlaroduQed the monopoluaing 
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despotism of Aristotle. In the 9th century therd 
arose that profound inquirer who, as it is doubtfu 
whether he was a Scotsman or an Irishman, is now 
known by the reconciling name of Scotus Erigena. 
No less profound^ though somewhat more limited 
in their application; were the views of Anselm. 
Abelard was both a thinker and an orator ; his lan^ 
guage was elegant, and his knowledge of antiquity 
extensive,-^praises which he shares with his illus^- 
trious scholar^ John of Salisbury. 

For eadi of the nations which speak Komanib 
dialects, there must have existed an interval of 
chaos and confiision, before they set themselves free 
from the rules of the Latin language, and b^n to 
give to their own new dialect the shape of an inde^ 
pendent tongue. But for the interference of cav 
tain unfortunate accidents, the situation of the 
Teutonic nations must^ in this ilespect; have been 
far more favourable than that of the others. For 
it is a thing infinitdy mbr6 ealsy to cultivate at the 
same time t^o languages radically distinct, than to 
give a new form to a language which has either 
been changed by some internal revolution, or ming^ 
led, in great par^ with the elements of some other 
language. That must always be a work of great 
labour and patience. But it happened very un* 
foMünatdy for the devdopement of the Teutonic 
language, that those of its dialects which were first 
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cultivated were successively forgotten in conse- 
quence of political events, and that so the mightj 
work of its formation was more than once to be be- 
gun again from the commencement. The Gothic 
language, which was the first that attained some de- 
gree of regularity, perished along with the nation 
that spoke it. The Anglo-Saxon attained to an 
infinitely higher degree of perfection, and we may 
even say, that, in the days of Alfred, it already pos* 
i^essed all the necessary parts of a complete litera- 
ture ; a great many works had been composed in it, 
not only poems and translations, but also prose 
histories, and treatises concerning many depart- 
ments of science. But this language also, although 
many of its monuments are still in existence, pass- 
ed away in consequence of the Norman conquest^ 
and a considerable interval elapsed before the present 
English language was formed out of the mixture of 
the Anglo-Saxon and the French. The work of po- 
lishing the Teutonic tongue was therefore to bqgin 
again for the third time. This took place in the 
9th century ; for it was then that our present High 
Dutch began to be in some measure developed. 
If any attempts had been made upon it in the pre- 
ceding century, they were irregular and unimpor- 
tant in their results. In the monuments which 
We possess of it during the 9th century, we can 
perceive the same traces of weakness and unsettled- 
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aess which charaeterise every language at the time 
when it is beginning to recover itself after Jfche ef- 
fects of a great mixture or revolution in its ele- 
ments. The High Dutch of that period was ex* 
actly in the situation in which the Komanic dia« 
lects were in the 11th and 12th centuries« We 
are accustomed to talk of our own language as 
having above all others the advantage of being pure 
and ori^al. This might be very true in its ut^ 
most extent of the old Saxon language, but no-^ 
thing can be less so of our present German. Oiu*s 
is a modem dialect, which arose in the Cardingian 
age out of the confusion of many old German 
dialects, and no inconsiderable infusion of Latin 
vocables ; and ought in truth to be classed aiifiong 
those languages which arose out of the political in-» 
termixture of the Koman and Teutonic nations. Its 
origin and early developement are, however, well 
worthy of much consideration, for it was long the 
language of the most cultivated nation in Europe, 
and its formation was the favourite object of some 
of the greatest geniuses the world has ever seen. 
The true old German language, that was originally 
and universally spoken by all the Teutonic tribes 
was that old Saxon which attained the height of its 
perfection in England under Alfred the Great 
That the Saxons of Northern Grermany spoke thc^ 
same lan^^uage with those of Sngland admits, of m 
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doubt ; .and even the Franks originally made ü^ of 
it It was common to all the Gennans of thd 
North. The RQmäbs made use of Frankish in- 
terpreters in England ; the British Saxons required 
no interpreters at all in Sweden ; when King Al-^ 
fred entered the Danish -camp in the disguise of a 
minstrel, he sung songs written not in a foreign 
language hut in his own ; and although there might 
perhaps be some small differente of pronunciation,- 
he was perfectly intelligible to his audience. 
Which then, it will be asked/ of all these Ger-^ 
man dialects was the language of the poems toh 
lected by Charlemagne ? Not the GrothiC, for that 
was entirely gone, or at best understood only by st 
few scattered inhabitants of the mountains of As^ 
tuna ; nor the High Dutch, for that language was 
only beginning to assume a regular appearance half 
a century later, and received its name of Frankish, 
expressly because it had its origin in the Carolin- 
gian age, — ^the name of the ruling Teutonic tribe 
being used, according to the fashion of that period, 
to denote every thing that was. Teutonic. Now it is 
evident that the poems collected by Charlemagne 
must Imve possessed some antiquity; they must 
have existed for two centuries, or at least for one. I 
have little hesitation in saying, that I believe those 
poems to have been composed in the old Saxon 
ianguage, the same which Alfred wrote, and whieh 
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was spoken by Charlemagne himself, whenever he 
did not make use of Latin ; for we must recollect 
that the favourite cadence of Charlemagne was in 
the Rhenilsh Netherlands, the old patrimony of 
the Frankis, whose language was olriginally the same 
with that of the Saxons. And, if this be so, the 
remark which I have made, is not merely interest- 
ing for the lover of language and poetry, but may 
be of considerable importance to the student of his« 
tory himself 

The origin of the High Dutch language seemd 
to me to be ^st explained in the following manner; 
The original seat of all the Teutonic tribes wail ^ 
on the borders of the Baltic Sea, aild each of them 
introduced into its dialect greater changes iti pro^ 
portion as it removed to a greater distance from the 
neighbourhood of those ancient settlements. The 
Goths, for example, were the first to extend their 
conquests; they founded a great empire between 
the Baltic and the Black Sea, and living there iü 
the midst of many foreign nations, from each of 
which they were continually Iborrowing particular 
words, their dialect soon came to be intelli^ble 
only to themselves, and to assume all the appear- 
ances of a new and diistinct language. In the 
southern regions of Germany, above all in the At- 
^e dii^tricts, the common influence of climate pro- 
duced its effect ; and the Teutonic dialect, spoken 
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in those regions, became hard and guttural like all 
languages of mountainous countries. The inex- 
tricable mingling of the various Teutonic dialectg 
in Southern Grermany, was caused by the succes« 
aive empire and colonizations of the Goths and the 
Franks. The intermixture of Latin is easily ac- 
counted for by the Roman colonies on the Danube 
and the early adoption of the Christian religion b; 
the inhabitants of all those regions. 

Of all the Romanic dialects, the first whidb attain- 
ed any polish was that of Provence, probably because 
it had less than any other been exposed to the dan- 
ger of foreign intermixture. The old language of 
the country had been very early forgotten in this 
first of all the Roman provinces, and the settle- 
ments bf the Teutonic invaders in its teiritory 
were very short-lived and inconsiderable. To dose» 
in one word, this hasty review of the modiem Eu- 
ropean languages, the two dialects which first re- 
ceived a regular developement were those of the 
countries, which had been least exposed to the mix- 
ture of foreign inhabitants,— the Provencial, on the 
one hand, and the High Dutch on the other. 
When compared with the othej more blended dia^ 
lects, the first of these may be considered as a pure 
Romanic, the other as a pure German language. 
Of three other Romanic dialects, which had been 
exposed to the greatest mixture of Teutonic^ tha 
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Italian, the Spanish, and the Northern French^ 
this last is the most removed from the Latin, and 
was the last to arrive at the highest point of its 
perfection. But the youngest of all these lan- 
guages is the English ; in it the mixture was far 
stronger than in any of the others, in so much, in- 
deed, that it is not easy to decide which of its ele- 
mentS'--the Germanic or the Romanic — ^has the 
predominance. The interval of chaos and confu- 
sion which necessarily precedes any mixture of lan- 
guages, was of longer duration in England than in 
any other part of Europe. That even these circum- 
stances, however, are not incapable of producing 
very favourable consequences — ^is sufficiently evi- 
dent, not only from the characteristic beauty, 
power, precision, and elegance of the English lan- 
guage, but also from the high and peculiarly na- 
tional spirit of the English literature. The Eng- 
lish literature stands in the midst between the. 
German and the Romanic, and is more original than 
either. 

The universal awakening of a new Efe and a 
youth of feeling in the age of the Crusades, pecu- 
liarly manifested itself in the sudden and magical 
infolding of that poesy which received, among the 
Provencials, the name of La Gaye Science^ and 
which, diffiising its influence over all the intellec- 
tual nations of Europe, gave birth to a rich and va« 
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nous literature of chivalrous poetry and love ^ngs. 
Although it is the spirit of love breathing eten 
from the chivalrous poems of that period, wUchf 
forms in truth the distinction between them and 
all other poems of the heroic kind, I shall begin 
with considering those which were more expresdy 
of an amatory nature. The poetry of love, there- 
fcnre, flourished first among the Provendals, who 
transthitted it to the Italians. The first Italian 
poets wrote frequently in the language of Pro-^ 
vente. This language is now indeed altc^thei* 
extinct, but many works composed in it are still 
{»reserved in manuscript collections. Next to France 
th^ earliest flourishing period of the gay science 
was in Germany^-^^hiefly in the 12th and 13tb 
centuries. iTie love poetry of Italy attained not 
its perfection till it came into the hands of Pe- 
trarch in the 14th, and the proper era of it, among 
the Spaniards, was in the 15th century. Nay, the 
last celebrated Spanish poet, who procured to him-* 
self a great name by poems of this class, was yet 
living far in the 16th ceiituiy. This was Castillejo, 
who followed the first Ferdinand from his native 
country into Austria. 

The pocltry of love t^as developed diflferently in 
the different countries of Europe, and had in each 
a formation in harmony with the spirit o^ the na- 
tion. With the exception of the Italians^ I ima- 
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gine that no one nation bonowed much in this 
matter &om another ; while, on the contrary, the 
jpoetry of chivahy was transplanted from one to 
another, and was considered the common prop^y 
of them all. Even the fonn of the composition 
varied in each country. The only thing that was 
common to them all was rhyme, and indeed a very 
musical use of it, which at first sight might appear 
to be mere playfulness and profusion. But in all 
probability this universal coincidence is to be 
«ought for in the nature of the music then iii vogue, 
for almost jsSl the l^e poems seiem tp have been 
made expressly to be sung. 

That the Germans borrowed their love poetry 
from that of the Provendals is very ojBten asserted ; 
but I think their is little reason for thinking so, 
particularly as we are quite certain that the Ger- 
mans had love poems of their own at a much earlier 
period. For, even so early as the reign of Lewis 
the Pious, it appears that it was found necessary 
4o address an edict to the nuns of the German 
doisters, administering them to restrain their inor- 
dinate passion for sin^g love songs or mynelieder. 
It is true that in the age of chivalry some of the 
German princes, who had large possessions in Italy, 
wrote poems in the Provencial, but this is a matter 
of no importance in r^ard to the poetry of the 
Germans. Had that been borrowed, there is no 
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dcmbt bat tiie minstrelB of Gennmy would have 
been as wilHng to oonfegs their obfigatknis as Pe» 
trardh afterwards was; and the moce so, that the 
German anthofs of nanatiTe Ghivalioiis poems are 
fimd of owning, evea more frequently than we 
eonld hare wished, how much they were indebted 
to the invention of their Provencial, or French 
predecessors. However this might have been, there 
is no doubt ihat the whole form and character, and 
Sfnrit of the German love poems, are essentially 
d^erent from those of the French or the Fro- 
vendaL The German collection of this kind is, 
moreover, by £ax the richest in existence. 

The drcumstance which affords ns most delight 
in these productions is the spirit of gentleness and 
tenderness with which they are imbued, and our de- 
light is mingled with not a little of wonder, when 
we learn that their authors were not unfrequently 
princes and knights, with whose characters we are 
familiar in history, as among the boldest and the 
most heroic of their time. But this apparent con- 
tradiction is nevertheless very consistent with na- 
ture, and true tenderness is never so engaging as 
when it is united with manly valour. In the 
midst of the most warlike life nature still leaves 
room for the affections, and tempers the rage of 
arms with the soothing influence of love and eom^ 
passion. That old melody, which is commonly as- 
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«ibed to the English Richard, breathes the very 
spirit of calm' dejectedness, and is indeed among 
the most precions of monuments, if it he really the 
production of the Lion-hearted king. 

The softness of feeling, and the musical ele- 
gance of language by which these German poem» 
are distinguished, have induced certain critics to 
throw out against them the reproaches of unifor- 
mity and triflingness. The reproach of uniformity 
strikes me as being a very singular one; it is 
as if we should condemn the spring, or a garden» 
for the multitude of its flowers. It is perhaps 
true enough that ornaments of many kinds are 
more delightful when they occur singly, than when 
we see them gslthared together in masses. Laura 
herself could scarcely have read her own praises 
without weariness, had she been presented at any 
one time with all the verses which Petrarch 
composed upon her even during the period of her 
life. The impression of uniformity arises from our 
seeing these poems bound t(^ether into large col- 
lections — ^a fate which was p(cobably neither the de- 
ngn nor the hope of those whd composed them. 
But, in truth, not only love songs, but all lyrical 
poems, if they are really true to nature, and ^im at 
nothing more than the expression of individual 
feelings, must necessarily be confined within a very 
paitow range both of thought and of sentiment 
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Of this we find many examples in the high species 
of lyrical poetry ^mong all nations. Feeling mnst 
occupy the first place wheroTer it is to he power- 
fully and poetically represented ; and where feeling 
is predominant, variety and richness of thought are 
always things of very secondary importance. The 
truth is, that great variety in lyrical poetry is never 
to he found, except in those ages of imitation 
when men are fond of treating of all manner of 
fuhjects in all manner of forms. Then indeed we 
often find the tone and taste of twenty different 
«ges and nations brought togeth^ within the same 
collection, and observe that the p(^ularity of the 
poet is increased exactly in proportion as he de- 
scends from his proper dignity, — ^when simplicity is 
sacrificed to conceits and epigrams» and the odq 
sinks into an occcmofnal copy of verses. 

The second criticism which stigmatizes ^these 
poems as trifling, is indeed founded on truth ; but 
I am extremely doubtful whether that prove any 
thing against the merits of the poems. £ven the 
ancients, although the full violence of passion is 
ofi;en enough depicted in their Erotic poems, have 
nevertheless recognised that in its nature the feel* 
ii^ of iQve is |i playM and sportive one, by the 
mode in which they have represented Cupid in their 
mythology, and the many beautiful aQ^^riesand 
actions ^hich aroge out of their idea of the childr 
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lÄnets of love. Tfail love itself wab m dlie age of 
obividry mue of tlie most vidieüt of pamoni, and 
often gfave rise to the most daring adventures» and 
the most tn^cal calaatrophes» might be easily 
gathered ftöm iiie gena»! character of that time. 
The histories of lliese ages »e fafl of sudi ex« 
aaples. Bat this serioos md passiefiate side of 
love was very seldom btought ibrwatd in the poems 
of the age. These are not indeed so destiOute ef 
aU iHnrions to the senses m the Platonic «llegoriea 
and sonnets of Peterdh. Bid even in tids respect 
they are ndt in general renuußkable f<nr any violent 
expressions of feeling. The &vourite, ahnost the 
exehisive tbdme of these poets, was that view of 
Ihe pasnoü which opens tibe freest space for lihe 
-exercise of the (&iioy« From that high estimeatioti 
of the female sex which was originally pecofiar to 
the Teutonic nations, after it liad beeoi reAaed and 
exalted hy the nnlder mann^ and loftier morality 
d tile Christian religion, theie arose 4i systematic 
iendevnesB of -feeling which has indeed longsinoe 
degenerated into^ die empty fotms of galkntiy, bnt 
whidi, so long as it remained in possesmft of its 
power, was the fountain of evei^ tUngofoble^and 
«graceftdboäi in manners and in poetty. Itiras^at 
ieast in some d^ee <m acooimt ^f ibe prevaSenee 
af sneh feelings as di^se^ äfat 1lift<9aman po^ 
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have restramed themselves fiom fiUing theur retnesL 
with ornaments which were certainly very macsh- 
within their reach. The Provendal court and' 
laws of hoe J and the metaphysical casuistry which 
was elsewhere so imweariedly employed in the sohl« 
tion of amatory questions and problems, were never 
introduced among the Gerinansi Tl^ir composit 
tions are indeed rude and unskilful when compared 
with those of the accomplished and Ineditative Fe^ 
trarch^ or some of the early poets of Castille ; but 
in return they possess more strength of feeUng, and 
manifest greater capacity of love for nature and the 
beautiful.: 

Epic poetry belongs al^n^her to the worid 
which had gone before ^. That poet of any re- 
fined and polidied age who dares to be a poet after 
the manner of the minstrels of antiquity-— to be 
truly q[>ic-^will always be looked iqpon as a remade- 
able exceptiou ; he.will be honoured and reverenced 
by all posterity^ as a high gift of nature to the age 
and country in which be appears. But in dramatk; 
poetry art maintains her pre-eminence ; it is only 
in an age of knowledge and el^ance that tragedies 
and comedies can be written« As youth in indi- 
viduaLs is the period most abounding in fueling, so 
doe9 lyrical poetry flourish most in the youth of na- 
Uons4 Tltci age.pf Crusudes was the youth of m^ 
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dem Europe It was the time of iinfK)phisticated 
feelings and ungovernable passions^ the era of love» 
war, enthusiasm, and adventure. 

After the Crusades, perhaps, nothing had so 
much influence in giving ä new direction to the ima- 
gination of the European nations, as the expedi« 
tions of tbe Normans. The foundations of chivalry 
were indeed everywhere laid in the original modes 
vof thinking of all the Grermanic nations; the poeti'^ 
cal belief in the wonderfiil, in gigantic heroes, in 
mountain spirits, mermaids, elves, and dwarfish 
sorcerers, had everywhere kept its hold in the ima- 
gination, from the days of the old mythology of 
the North. But into all these superstitions; and 
all these opinions, a new life was infused by the ar>^ 
rival of the Normans. They were fresh from the 
North, and had breathed in its original purity the 
atmosphere of poetry and chivalry^ Neither did 
they lose all this when they became converted to 
Christianity, and learned to speak Frmch; their 
character had strength enough not only to preserve 
itsdf unbroken, but to diffiise a portion of its in« 
fluence wherever they came ; in so mudi that a vi- 
able change was introduced by them not only into 
France but into the whde of Europe. They were 
living models of adventure and enthusiasm ; they 
omqu^ed England, and Sicily, and led the way 
im the Crusades. Thdr whole opiuions and lives 
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wexe poetic, and the wonderfiil was the pefpetual 
object of aU their worship and all theif ambition« 
It was by no means strange that the history of 
Charlemagne should have peculiar charms for the 
Normans. The whole of it was immediately re- 
duced by them to the diape of chivalrous poetry. 
The batde of Ro^cesvaUes, in which the army of 
the Franks was overcome by that of the AnhB 
and Spaniards, and in whidb Hoiand died» was in« 
deed, as it stands in history, an event rather un&r* 
tansie than glorious for the Franks and Charle- 
magne. But that, in spite of all tfiis, the odebra* 
tion of this battle had become very early a fiiyourite 
theme of popular poetry, may perhaps be accoonted 
for in this way— 4;hat» thongh unfortunate at Ron- 
^Desvalles, Chademagne was in the end sqceessfo], in 
settifig limits to the progress of the Saracen $rmn^ 
and «erecting the Pyrenees into an impr^;Bad>le 
biüwark before the liberties of Europe. The reli- 
gious view of the matter also might not be without 
its influence. Roland foil in battle with the ene- 
nies ei our foith; and although vanquished os 
earth, there was the sme crown of victory laid up 
for him in heaven. He haddied like a hero hu liie 
cause of God, «md was classed % the muititaide 
among Ikt ^knitus army <lf aitttyrs. It must hove 
been «n maie üuch pnncqdes as'theae, that 4^ ^ 
mous «11% «f Rolatul'^iiBed in battle even by *b€ 
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Normans themsekes — had been eompoaed. For 
otherwise the deatii of aia tmsuccessfiil hero could 
scarcely have been selected as the subject of an aaii-> 
mating war-song. In the age of the Crusade» the 
whole history of Choi^lemagne, the battte of Ron* 
oesvalles» and the death of Roland^ were repesent» 
ed by the poets as seene» of a rdigious war&re^ 
An example for the kmghts and adveattoers of the 
Crusades was shadowed out m the glorious names 
and sufMevementB of Charles and his Paladines ; 
nay, so &r were things eaixied, that a &buimis 
Crusade in the 9th century was invented for the 
express puippose of ascribing it to Charlemagne^ 
The authentic Instory of the great Frankish Empcafor 
soon became scarcely r^cogniseable under the dis« 
guise which it assumed^^in the midst of sultans» 
magicians, genii, and aH the &bles of the East* 
By and by comical characters and adventures began 
to be mingled with the rest. In process of time, 
4he Oral narratives of the Crusades supplied the 
West with a copious assortment of Oriental fic- 
tions ; and above all^men read the travels of Marco 
Polo (a production whose impudent exaggerations 
procured for its author the name of Messer Mil- 
lione) ; the consequence was that there was nothing 
of the marvellous to be seen or imagined between 
China and Morocco which did not somehow or 
,other find its niche in the poetry which treated of 
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Charlemagne and Roland. That poetry lost aQ 
trace of the true achievements and w^rs of Char- 
lemagpe (which in their original $hi^pe mi^t have 
furnished excellent mateiiids for a serious heroic 
^M)em)9 and came to he considered merely as a form 
or vehicle wherein all possible fictions might be 
fidrly introduced; and where the fancy might 
practice her boldest gambohi in th^ world ^f won« 
ders and impossibilities. Such is the dbape in 
which it appem in the writing^ of Ariosto. Thi« 
great genius confiding i^lely in the m^gic pf Inn 
language find narrative^ has ventur^ to make his 
pomn as irr^guliu: as his mi^terials were heteroge- 
neous ; he is continually bneaking off one story, and 
commencing another ; he scatters over^ evexy thing. 
« sparkling of wit, comedy» and satire. He is tibe 
most inimitable of all ppets^ 
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LECTURE VIII. 



THIBS 8£T OF CHIVALROUS POEMS— ARTHUR AND THE ROUND 

TABLE — ^INFLUENCE OF THE CRUSADES AND THE EAST ON THE 

7QETRY OF THE WEST — ARABIC AND PERSIAN POEMS — ^FER- 

' DUSI — ^LAST REMODELLING OF THE Nl^LUNOEN-LlBD—WOLK-i 

RAM TON ESCHENBACH^ TRUE PURPOSE OF THE GOTHIC ARCHI« 

'• TECTURE — ^LATSR POEST OF THE CHIVALROUB PERIOJ>— POEM OF 

^ THE CID. 

Thebe are three different sets of ^bles and histories 
itom which the subjects of the phivakous poems of 
the middle age are principally taken. The first of 
these x^onsists in the legends of Gothic, Frankish^ 
and Burgundian heroes, during the times of the 
great Northern emigrations ; these form* the sub- 
jects of the Nibelungen-lied, and of those ficag- 
ments which are collected t(^ther under the name 
of the Helden-Buch. For this set of heroic le- 
gends there is in general some foundation in his- 
tory ; they all breathe the pure Northern spirit» 
are dosely coimected with the traditions of the 0I4 
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heathenish antiquity and mythology of the Gothic 
nations, and have for the most part heen celebrated 
in the Scandinavian as well as in the German dia- 
lects. The second ^eat subject of chivalrous 
poetry is Charlemagne — ^more particularly his war 
agamst the Saracens, his defeat at Ronoesvalles» 
and the achievements of his Paladins. The nar- 
ratives which treat of these are in general vesy 
far removed fiom all historical truth; the active 
Frankish hero is transformed in them into a mere 
indolent* meiBareh» after the fi^hioQ of the E^^tem 
sultans, — a mistake whidi is probably to be ac* 
counted for by the circumstance of f^e chief poems 
concerning Chaxlemagpe having been composed by 
Normans, who pretty aaturally imagined that great 
and warlike prince to have been, with all the glory 
which surrounded him, sbmethiBg not very unlike 
the monarchs whom ihey themselves found in pes» 
session of his throne. However ihia might hax^ 
been, it is certain that the poetical histories of 
Charlemagne became v^ soon interaumgled with 
a large proportion of incidents purefy comic^ aind 
altogether covered ov^r with a veil of absiud sad 
fentastic ma^nery, through which the ongiadA 
&ets cannot, withoui great difficulty, be reeogn^k 
ed. The fate of the tlord set of chivalrous toMs-«« 
King Arthur and the Bound TaUe^^wm not' vcsy 
JBffereat fimn ihat of the seoeod. The os^giMl 
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groundwork of history became soon very nearly 
iinducaiüble from the dothiog of Oriental marväs^ 
Cniflades, and Indian aichievenients which waa 
heaped n|K>n it The hist<^dicf^ iblhur^ a Chas^ 
tian king of Britain» of the Cejtit^ nuie» and hia 
wars with the finst heathenish Sdxoa invaders, of 
England» could have fbiiis^byed iiideed a vcay Uniit. 
ed range for poetical emhellishment. But the very 
lunrowness of the fidd was the cause of its unpa* 
ralleledrichneas of cultivation; wd the poets mad^ 
ample amends for 1^ original insignificance of 
Arthur, by investing him in th^ 'fii^tioos^ with aQ 
the attributes of po&ct ch^ vafay. He is the ideal 
of a knight, md all the po^m« whiiQh treat of hi^ 
and hss period, have more t^ c^jeet and purpose 
than those concerning Char]jemagpe and hiB Fala* 
diB». Witii the iistcHry of Artbw these are be- 
sides interwoven many enga^ng foeBB^, m whi(^ 
love is depicted m 1^ moi^t beiptifa l incidents of 
the dbivateous life^ OiH l^esc^ the i»ost semarkabl^ 
is Ham^oiii ^ an el^ia« obe^^ctier« as mi^t b^ 
gathered from the «ime i^iell <^ Tnsi^nff. Thf 
Im^kmem o£ this ekffw opl^wpig^is w«H ad^jpted 
tat the natme o^ moh % n^aralpve i ijt barmoiwe» 
well with those feelings of darknesib^ depression,, 
aoÄ I*5i5^iB?%> w^ in^tp eirexy nu»4 Miier^ 

we ajT^ iiwm ta suviey t)|« sp^^Uefe of ^ heroic 
lile-^wbclli we i^eet on the ßeeüßgoess qf youtli^ 
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beanty, Valour, and the at best perishable and un- 
satisfectory nature of all earthly glme» and enjoy- 
j ments. The poetical elothing of the marveöous, 
/ and the chivalrous, under which the fate of love is 
/ represented, has the efiFect of at once beautifying 
the fiction, and ennobling the fueling. It is in 
vam that medöm poets, imprisoned as they arc 
within a world of present and prosaic realities, en- 
deavour to atone for the want of poetay by a dis- 
play of natural and moral knowledge, and the 
wiredrawn minuteness^of psychology. Not many 
learn to know eith^ the world or man out of books. 
TJie true «id of poetry is to awaken or restore aspi- 
rations and feelings which are the poetry of nature ; 
and, by setting all things in the most beautiful 
light, and investing all things with lovdiiness and 
magic, not so much to ennoble or exalt our feelings, 
as to preserve and sustain them in th^ natural 
element of beauty. Among aß the great and 
epic poems of love and chivalry in the middle age, 
the first place is given by all nations to Tristram ; 
but that we may not be fatigued by uniformity of 
fiction, the airy and liv% legaid of Launcdot 
is placed by the side of its more grave and elegiac 
representations. . 

But besides all this, the poetical historians oC' Ar- 
thur and his Kound Table, faad^ an altogether dif- 
ferent object 19 their view. ^ Th^ «Äiavoured^ 
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Hnder the fbim of Arthur and his knights, (in 
whom wss mpfosed to be represented the perfecr 
üon of all diiYahous virtue) to shadow forth the 
idea of a spiritual kn^hthood, true, like that other 
chivalry, to the obligations of a solemn vow, pipv- 
ing itself like it by achievement and by suffering» 
and rising like it, by slow and gradual advances, to 
the summit of its perfection. This idea, however, 
is not allowed to intafere with the external rules of 
their fiction, or to make tbem sacrifice any of those 
adventures and wonders of love and war in the 
East and the West, firom which the poetry of those 
days derived its most &vourite embellishments. 
Under the name of St Graal tiiare is Inrought tOr 
gether a whole train of such all^rical deeds of 
chividry ; the knight is represented as labouring, by 
incessant äertions, to make himself worthy of gain^ 
ing access to the holy places, and the deliverance 
of these is supposed to be the highest epd of his 
calling. And yet there is every reason tp believe 
that ia all these poems the ^ject was not merely 
to shadow out a qniritual aiid all^rical chivalry, 
but also to embody the peculiar ideas of a spiritual 
and yet a real chivalry, which was then in all its 
glory--*-the chivalry of the religious orders of 
knighthood, such as the Templars and the Kn^hts 
of St John. In a histoncal point of view, this 
may be of no inconsiderable importance« iJLiessing, 
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Üie fint $0 &r as I know who started the idea, was 
one well Qualified, both by bis erudition and hit 
judgment» to form a proper opinion on such a 
subject; and they vAh> are fiuniliar with sudi 
topics, wiB, I imagine, htve no difficulty in s^;ree- 
ing with him, proidded they read again these old 
poems with a view to this particular omadea^ 
tion. The purpose is indeed sufficiently manifest 
even in the French romances of St Graal, but in« 
finitely more so in the more elaborate productions of 
the Germans. 

This third set of fitbles then — ^that relatii^ to 
King Arthur and the Round Table had a pecu- 
liar, sometimes a doubly, allegorical character of 
thdr own. But when I said that this set of 
&ble8, along with those of the Nibelungen and of 
Chadanagne, formed the only subjects of the poetry 
of the middle age, I perhaps expressed mysetf 
rather too strongly. A crowd of other fictions di* 
verge in all points from these ; they formed only the 
centre point and kemd of the imagination. I 
must now, however, go on to consider under what 
varieties of shape this chivalrous poetry appeared 
among all the difibrent European nations, how 
long it lasted, by what gradations it gradually 
lost in each country its original character and des- 
tination, and in particular by what drcumstancea 
it so hiq»pened that in almost no instance did it 
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ever reaeh that degree cf skUfid beauty and deve- 
lopement of which it might everywho'e have been 
muoeptible. But befoi<e I proceed to this, I must 
pause to say a single word coaeeming the influence 
of the Crusades on die poetry of the West — and» 
above all^ to direct your attenticm to the share of 
that inftuence which cdgisially belonged to the 
poetry of the Eas^. 

The chirf elements of all this influence were, 
without doubt, no other than the incidents of the 
Crusades tbemsdves, and the power whidi the 
spirit in whidi their expeditions w^e undertaken 
must at all times have hoA of arousmg the imagi- 
nation. The achievements of Godfrey of Bouillim 
weie sung in the very, thne in which they took 
places 2did ihad no need of the mysteiy of ages vk 
order to make them poetical. But the poets were^ 
no doubt, mcüre partial to the fidralous fa&stories of 
Chademagne and Arthur, because tibey weie wctt 
aware tint Ifhe moie distant their scene was laid, 
die naote room had they for the exereise of their 
fancy. 

The influence exerted on EuMpe by Ibe poetry ^ 
*of the Eaät, made known tbrotigh the Crusades, 
was very iticoBsiderable in comparison with ^ifhat we 
generaliy aufi^oae it to have been ; and tbat ifidiidi 
leally ^iid exut beloi^ged ki the greatest part^^-^^ilinost 
eulusivcly-'-*4o i^ Fersianl^ <not the Axabians^ 
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Among dll the works of Oriental fiction, ^äiere an; 
two in particular which contain within themfldves. 
the best specimens of Oriental fkacy, and enable n» 
at once to perceive in what this influence consisted, 
and what sort of spirit that was which was either first 
introduced into Europe^ or which at least augmaited 
the (Nriginally kindred spirit of Northern poetry, by 
means of the Crusades. The ^' Tales of a Thou* 
** sand and One Nights/' ati AraUan collection 
of fantastic narratives, and the Persian heroic 
poetry of Ferdusi, who has been called at one time 
the Homer, at another the Ariosto of the East. 

The elder poetry of the Arabs before Mahomet, 
^consisted, so fiur as we know, of lyrical heroic sopgs 
which^ without making use of any peculiar mytho- 
logy, simply celebrated warlike deeds, or the feel- 
ings of love — generally the fame of some individual 
hero and his ancestry. The spirit of pedigree 
formed almost the soul of th^ inspiration, and all 
the enthusiasm and zeal of the poet's imaginatioa 
were exerted for the purposes of extdUiug the 
achievements of some one race, and undervaluing 
^ those, of its rivals. And this is done with the 
same profusion of moral maxims and ßmciful con- 
ceits which was so much in £uhion all over the 
East But in this old Arabian poetry there is to 
be found no peculiar mythology, no sudi world of 
Action concealing gods and heroes, and spmts, and 
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the mighty struggles of the wonderful ]power& of 
nature, nut is to be found eithar among the Greeks^ 
or the Persians» or in the poetical theology of the 
Northern scalds. There poetry^ moreover, is so 
very local that, so fiur 6om being capaMe of being 
transplanted mto other regions, in order to under- 
stand it perfectly^ we ought to become profoundly 
versaht ib all the genealogies of the Arabs, ht 
its want of any peculiar mythology, and in the cn> 
cumsfeanoe <^its being entirely dedicated to the &me^ 
traditions, relations, and opinions of a few partieo*- 
lar &milies of Aralnan nobility, this Arabic poetry 
bearii a great resemblance to the Ossianic« There 
is, however, this great difference, that in the 
Ossianic poems there prevails that tone of lamen^ 
tation which might be supposed to be most in hap- 
moay with the fedlings of ä Vanquished, depressed^ 
and almost expiring people— or, if we prefer an- 
other explanatioi]^— of a people inhabiting the de- 
solate borders of the Northern Ocean^ and sadden- 
ed by the cold mists and vapours of that dreary 
region. In the Arabian songs^ on the other hand, 
ih&te breathes such a spirit of joy, prides and var 
lour» as might suit a victorious nation and a burn- 
ing dimate. The hostile tribes are here spoken of 
not with sorrows and lamentati<m8, but scorn and 
hatred. The great disadvantage of such poetry 
eonsists in its locality ; it is an heir-loom and can« 
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not pMi fiooi its seat; while, on tibe contaay, Üie 
fidaons ef a moie myAologieal system of logienib 
aie easäy transmitted from <me people to anotfaov 
and find many points of lesemblaaee and oomei' 
dence among every nation which is so fortunate as 
to have any smuhur possessions. 

To shew how &t a poetical mythology was le* 
moved from the spirit of the ancient Andis, I need 
only refer you to a well-known incident in the 1^ 
of Mahomrt. It seems that an Arab fanwght to 
Mecca the Persian hermc histories of ükendar* 
and some other of the haroes of ancient days. 
These were received with much intoest, hemg 
something altogether new and wiIcnowM. But 
Mahomet put a stop to the progress they were 
making, in the fear that his own poetry, and his 
own puiposes, might be iigifred by their popu- 
larity. 

That the Arabs, however, contraeted» daring 
the subsistence of their Asiatic empire, a strong 
passi<m finr the magical personages of the Persian 
poetry, is evident bam the work to which I haive 
already alluded — ^The Arabian Tales. That many 
of these veiy tales indeed, and in particular such 
of them as are most filled wich wondcs» and &n* 
eies--««enot gensine old fictions of Arabian growth^ 

* Alexander the Great. 



but tather helmg to the poetry of iPerria, and in 
jmrt probdbly to that of Indiia-^tMs ha« been long 
since adurtmleaged by all great Qri^talists* But 
if the ArkH previom to their intercourse with 
Persia, refill^ possessed any original and cultivated 
chivalrous poetry c( their own» btisddes those (dd 
lyrical** lYSbe scfTtg»"" of which 1 have spoken— 
that is A circuiztstaüce of whi<ä the world hAs aa y^^ 
seen no proof. 

Elvts and mandrake^ mountain spirits^ nier«> 
maids; giants, dwärfe, and dragons, were all known 
in the Northern mythology long before thie period 
cf the Crusades- These were not things borrowed^ 
but only trades of the old original identity of the 
Northern and the Persian superstiticms. All that^ 
the Western poetry owed to that of the East, with 
r^iai'd to these particulars, consisted in a certain 
Southern magic, and Oriental brilliancy of fimcy^ 
with which these familiar forms came about this 
time to be invested. But the kindred spirit of the 
two mythologies was manifested by another and a' 
still more important circumstance, lie Persian 
Bo^ of Heroes, in which the poet Perdusi, about' 
the beginning of the 11 th ceiitury of our era, ool- 
leeted together all the legendi^ and histories of the 
I^ersian kings and warriors, and celebrated them in 
the purest and most beautiful language of hia 
country, and threw around them a bhue of fancy 

VOL. I. X, 
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which has pröeuied tat him his name of 7[%e Pa* 
raduaic^-^-'Um book is deserving of great atten^ 
tion even when considered merely as a repository of 
mythological learning. The reign of DsehemscMd 
is represented at the beginning of the poem as hav- 
ing been the golden age of the kingdom of Persia^ 
mid of the whole Asiatic world. Dschemschid 
himself is clothed with all the attributes of wisdom 
and victory, and appears like a bright image of 
the Eternal upon the earth« But after many hajqiy 
centuries^ when the Sun of Righteousness becomes 
darkened, and this best of monarchs fells in die 
fullness of his glory, the Land of Light becomes 
' exposed to the ravages of its enemies. The eon-« 
test betwixt Iran and Turan, the Holy Land of 
Light, and the Wild Region of Darkness, is 
fix>m thia time the centre^point of all subsequent 
fictious. In the victory of the great Feridun over 
the wicked Zobak, and his later more unfortunate^ 
contest with the fiendlike Afrasiab ; in the govern-- 
ment which this evil spirit establishes, and the 
darkness with which the whole empire is now in* 
vested, till at lengthy after a long series of adven-» 
tures, Afrasiab is conquered by King Chosru, the 
proper historical founder of the Persian kingdom-^— 
in all these fictions, however strange and diversified,^ 
we can still perceive, under the guise of heroic le^ 
gends^ a perpetual, adherence to the old Persian 
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ideafi oonoeming the contest between light and 
darkness. The same spirit breathes in all their 
other poems, and the same adherence is every- 
where perceptible. Kow there is no question that 
a very similar set of ideas, respecting the contest 
of Light and Darkness — (ideas to which, let it be 
remembered, the Greeks had nothing parallel) were 
extremely prevalent in Europe during the middle 
ages ; I might almost say that they were the ruling 
ideas there,. from the moment when the influence of 
the poetry and all^ories of the Scriptures began to be 
felt. The only difference between the Christian and 
the Persian systems, with regard to the perpetual 
contest between Light and Darkness consists in this^ 
that in the former the good Deity is lifted high 
above all competition with his enemy; while in the 
latter, the good and the evil principles are repre-^ 
sented as being originally distinct and independent 
powers. But all this lies in a higher r^on ; the 
distinction is just and great, but it is after all 
merely metaphysical Christianity recognises in 
the world of the senses and in the world of spirits, 
in nature and in man the perpetual opposition of 
die good and the evil, the unceasing strudle be- 
tween Light and Darkness — and this forms the 
true essence of all the maxims^ emblems, and alle^ 
gories of our religion. We may adopt what opi- 
nion we wiU concerning the oripn of all these re- 
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semblances,— we may view them either as produced 
by the general identity of human reason, or as the re- 
sult of simple and unquestioning imitation ; it is evi- 
dent that from whatever source the coincidence arose^ 
ii must have naturally given rise to a kindred set of 
imaginations and opinions, and to a kindred spirit of 
^try in the two peoples among whom it was found. 

The later romantic poems of the Persians, such 
as Meinun and Leila, Chosru and Schirin, bdong 
to a q>ecies of composition altogether unknown 
among the ancients, and have a strong resemblance 
to Out European poems of love and chivalry in the 
middle ages. Yet the flowery and fantastic charac- 
ter of the Oriental imagination has, of course, kept 
them very far asunder from any European writings» 
to say nothing of the still more important differ- 
ence occasioned by the mode in which love and 
every thing like moral feeling are treated by men 
brought up in the customs of the East. 

If we compare the old French tales and fabliaux 
with the Arabian tales, we shall have no difficulty 
in perceiving that the greater part of these fictions 
had been brought from the East into Europe, in a 
great measure it is probable, by the oral narratives 
of the Ginsäders. TOie small variations which have 
been introduced, and the coloming of European 
manners wKch has so carefuDy been thrown over 
them, cannot conceal the identity of the inventions. 
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At the same time it is by no me&w ipiMely that 
there was a re-action in the cajsie, and that in those 
days of unexampled intercourse hetwi^n the £as|; 
and the W^t, many European npvefs may have 
£;mnd their way to ithe pr^Q^sional story-^Uers of 
the Orientals, JBut thjeijß is np evidepge thai; we 
j^ver borxQWie^ any entire^fsrjdic fictions &om prfen- 
.t^l jsouc^; even the ^^dbulpus h^toryof Ala^nder, 
^though tjlie adventures of the Maoedpnian form 
the sujbgect of oae of the bejst of the Persian roman- 
€eif»wasnotdesiyedto i^fropitbatiqpjail^r^hn^tirom 
a Greel^ boojs^^ qf pq)ul9r Ifg^;^, and the <^othing 
of diivalrotis man^e^St wi^ whieh th^ fiction was 
jifter^nmds^ invested^ belonged exdueiyely to our- 
4selyeß, Something similar ooeurred in regard to 
o«r aid l^gmd3 oi the vws nlff Tfoy ; we d^vod 
in like jtnaoner pur id^ea^ co^iQepiiQg the ey^(|S 
of that penod» not »firom the gqeat p^ets j^f anti- 
quity, but firom another popular book of the ^me 
class. Our own age» whidi is so rich jn aU histori- 
cal knowledge, and whidi hdds the first pl;^ in 
every species of elabora^te imitation, ma^y ii^|p$d 
look down with great contempt on ^uch rude ^nA 
ehUdi^ attempts as these po^ns which represent 
the siege of Troy, /md .other n^atters of antiquity» 
under. this disguise of chivahro^s inanAe]:^, That 
daric age, nevertheless, however great i^iay have 
been its iitferiority,to,Qur own time in ey^ ot^ 
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respect, was eertaiiily not without some advantage 
over us in r^ard to its comprehensicm of the cha« 
racter, although not of the costume, of the earlier 
ages of antiquity. The middle, age was the heroic 
age of Christendom, and in the heroic legends of 
the Greeks there is much that may recall even te 
us the manners of chivalry. Tancred and Richard, 
surrounded with their minstrels and troubadours, 
stood in many respects in a much nearer relation 
to Hector and Achilles, and the Trojan rhapsodists, 
than the field-marshals and poets of a later and 
more cultivated generation. The achievements of 
Alexander w^e made the favourite theme of the 
romancers, merely because they, of all historical in- 
cidents, even without fictitious embellishment, bear 
the greatest resemblance to heroic traditions, and be- 
cause the marvellous which they contain is above aH 
ihe true wonders of other conquerors, akin to that 
marvellous, which is the delight of poets. 

But the approximiation of East and West was 
not the only approximation caused by the Crusades. 
The nations of the West themselves were brought 
into closer contact with each other than they had 
ever before experienced, and the fictions of all ages 
and all countries became inextricably mingled and 
confounded. This chaotic mixture was in the end 
the chief cause why all the best, the most touching,., 
and the most peculiar of the European heroic le- 
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ge»dB^ dissolved themsdves into mere play of 
fancy, and lost all traces of that historical truth 
upon which they had originally heen estabUsbed. 

/With r^;ard to the whole body of romantic fie- 
tions still extant, whether connected or unconnected 
with die great sulgeots oi the poetry of the middle 
age,— even with regard to those whidi are founded 
in part on true ev^ts, I know only one common 
standaid of critkism. Their value is always so 
mudi the h^her in proportion as they are more 
dependent on a historical foundation, more national 
in their import and character, and more abounding 
in a free, natural, and unaffected display of ima» 
^nation,-^above all in proportion as they are im« 
bued with the spirit of love. I do not allude mere^ ; 
ly to a mild, beautifying, and, at the same time, 
amiable mode of treating every thing that is re- 
presented, but rather to that spirit which forms the 
essential mark of distinction between the fictions of 
Christendom and all other fictions; whicl^ where 
a tragical catastrophe is either inseparable firom tiie 
nature of the subject, or introduced on purpose by 
the poet, never allows us to dose with the single 
feeling of destruction, oppression, or an inevitable 
.fate-v««hidi bids the victim of sorrows and death 
rise to a higher lifo with a more glorious presence, 
and <{ffer8 to hvqi who is overcome by ear^y ene* 
mies^ or afflietioni^ the sure prospect of a recom^^ 
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pease finr all faur eiidiiEaiice~A croim ef nctocy iit 
the hea^vemj 

I shall now direet your sttentkm to llie £irther 
developentönt of the duvabous poetry, or mther to 
its i^eedy conuptkm and dedise among the most 
ülustrioQs of European nationa down to ike time of 
the vefonnatkm ; and I shall h^gm ^ntfa Geraumy» 
keoanse its literature of this i^ and species, al^ 
though not the most rich, is at least tiie hest 
Imown. I shall postpone to the end my tonsideca«- 
üon of the Italian literature of this period, hecanae 
the qpirit of chivalry had at no thnemudi domhiien 
er influence on the other side of the Alp9, where « 
peculiar set of tastes and opiniaas, dl leaning to* 
waids the antique, had even at this . early paio^ 
hegaa to dbtain an «entire supriemaey. 

Tke pcoper awakenii^ and spring of the.piessirt 
language and poetry of the Germa» commeneed 
about the timeof Fsederidk ^ First, in the Jbflth 
century. The "first iouryung period was akeady 
«ver at the beginning of the 14th centusy, imt ra 
aimilar sort of poetry continued 4o be cultivated» 
«pd tile language oontiHpued to i)e treated .after the 
«me manner, down to tiie «eign <if Maxms&m« 
iFvom that time the prose waiting was beeoming 
«daaly more pnlifthed, but iJbe art of versifying was 
^fi& ^n the decline, and the language of ipoetii^ 
«trogradiiig inio raidoieis aaad .bavbarity^^owii io 
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tile eoimettccmeat of the l€th century, winen, in 
ooBsequeace of the umverflal shaJoBg and ^isturbT 
aaoe of ideas» ihece took place a. total ektixtgß in 
the kaguage, i/vhadbi now foxim a ccaspkte wall of 
aeparataon between urand the old Gfcanan taste in 
language and poetry. Befcrethe time of Barfaa*» 
TQBga, that onltuce» hy wlneh ;6ena8iiy was so mmk 
dästingmdiedin the days of the Saxon and «utliert 
Fnoikijdi Enqieracs, was» neverthtless» ratber a 
Xiatin eiiltare than a Tenxtonie. It omkl scarcely^ 
jbdeed, have been atherwise in ti[ie seat of the Im^ 
{lexial Court itsdf ; fin* that formed the ccsatre; 
pohtt by which not only Germany^ but the half of 
Italy» the half Romanic^Lotharingia» «ad the al- 
most entirely [Romanic jBurgundy» w^e governed 
and miited; it formed aho^e.seene of ^afanoitf aH 
the pdilkal nego^tioBs of 'Europe^ and^ ^in^dfeor^ 
die nnkemaLianguage-i^the LaUn^^^washere an in«- 
atrament of the neairefit and the H»st indiirpciwiWe 
Beoessity. Thesamedieumstaneesfinrnishuswi^ 
easy explanation how it ^Imjqfimed that some of the 
JSmperoxs themsdves» whoae affiius must lum» frd* 
f{nen% occasioned t|wm;to be hmg jiisea^ 
many» composed poems in iite Romanie dialeets>«9 
allude» in particidar» to eettain piinees'of ithe iMise 
«f Hdhenstaufen» some xif ndiom rhowever were al^ 
|ioels in ithenr native lapignaget The^need^of i it. oon- 
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even within Gennany itself; where, in addxtim to 
all the native dialect»— at that time stiU &Ltum^ 
•epante-^such at the North Dutch and ^ ^mA 
Dutch, the Saxon and the Alemanwic)^-thqBe €9Hat- 
ed a very considerahle population wfaoae language 
was Sclavonic. With regard.to the great improve^ 
ment which appears in the German language dur^ 
ing the reign of die first Frederick, I imagine this 
was produced, not so mudb by any immediate exerir 
tion or patronage of that monarch himself, aa by 
the general, drcumstanoes of the time. Gr^rmany : 
began about that period to abound, more than ever» 
in petty princesrHBovereigns whose dominions were 
too insignificant to occupy the whole of their atten* 
tkm» and who thereft>re were at fuU leisure to think 
(cS procuring for their courts the ornaments of music; 
poetry, and the^|Krts. These were die real patrons 
of German literature. It was dius that such as» < 
cemblages of poets and minstrels were collected 
around the courts of the landgraves of Thuringia^ 
and stillmore of die Austrian Babenbergs. I have 
little doubt diat fi:om s^mie one of diese poets, resi* 
dent ^1 Austria, die Nibehmgen^Hed received that 
form in which we now see it. Not only by the 
minuteness of his local knowledge, but also by his 
partiality. for Austrian heroes, are the country and 
residence of die poet betrayed. He goes out of hk 
way to introduce, by a bold anachronism, the Mai-^ 
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grave Budiger — ^the fayourite hero of tbe Austrian«. 
JEyen the advantageous manner in which Attila is 
depicted, may be accounted for somewhat in the 
same way ; for many traditions coneeming his afr- 
chievements have been at all times preserved among 
the Hungarians ; and as these had such a close poli-* 
tical connection with Austria, it may be supposed 
that Attila came to be considered with some degree 
of partiality, even among the natives of that coun- 
try. When the Margrave assures Chriembild, who 
is desirous of espousing a heathen maiden, diat 
** many Christian knights and lords have their 
" dwdling in the court of Atilla,'' he says nothing 
but what is perfectly Consistent with historical truth. 
But it is impossible to avoid being a little amused 
with another passage, in which it is said, that in 
Attila's court men lived dther according to Chris- 
tian or Pagan custoins, as it pleased them ; for that 
the prince knew no rule of favour, but rewarded^ 
men according to the valour of their achievements 
and the virtue of their lives. So strange is the per- 
versity of fiction ! The warlike and inde&tigable 
Charlemagne we have already seen represent^ as 
an indolent and luxurious sultan t and now we see 
the conquering and cruel Attila trans&rmed into 
the likeness of a mild, magnanimous, and tolerating 
monarch. 

The last edition of the Nibelungen-lied may, I 
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thiiik, be fdaoed^with great probability, in the reign 
of Leopold tbe Gkxrioiui» the last but one ei the 
l^inoes of the house of Babenberg ; and if we are 
mmous that the auth^ of «udi a poem should not 
be left ivithottt a name, apd insist upon connecting 
:it wiäi that of soipe w^ Jmown genius, it is, I 
think, highly probable that the poet was no other 
than Henry Von Qfterdi^gen^ who was a native of 
Thuringim but'had his residence in Austria. 

This wcMic is not wly the most exeell^t of its 
tii^e in respect of hngfiage ; its internal structure 
is also extremely regular and masterly. It has aa 
almost ^nunatic oonchisi<m, 4md is divided into six 
books : these again are subdivided into smaller sec» 
tions, cantos, or rhapsodies, with a view, it is pro- 
MAß, tß <«fd recitation or singing. The poet must 
.hwe.adbtt^ with great fidelity to his ancient an- 
th^iitües; finr |t is remarkable, that he has kept 
j^$^y fieepf aU aUijMoiis to t^^ 
tbepe wexe the pafpetaal th«me and adpiration of 
all the other poets of his age. 

The infln^oe of tibie Crusades, and of those east- 
lern f^lpiBiages wbich were then so prevalent, is, on 
the eoptrary, jqo whece more cqnq^icuous than in 
those v^ unequal compontions which are classed 
iog^er under the ^lame of the Helden-buch. 

Of the other dasses of chivalrous fictions, that of 
w)|idb Charlemagne was the subject lyere, at first in- 
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deed, recdved with great favcmr among the Gennans; 
but m the sequel, Arthur and the Hound TaUe had 
completely the advantage. But were I called upon 
to give a general opinion concerning the merits and 
defects of all the old German chivalrous poems^ I 
should have no hesitation in saying, that I consider 
their chief &ult to lie in this — ^that they are all too 
much composed iu the spirit and tone of the love 
poems — ^their predecessors. According to my 
judgment, that would deserve to be considered atf 
the best chivalrous poem, which, being founded ori- 
ginally on history or tradition, should express so 
much national feeling, and give to its uKlErvellous so 
much of the character of power and greatness as 
might entitle it to be considered as a heroic poem^ 
while, on the other hand, it should preserve in the 
department of feeling, all that beauty, and tender- 
ness, and love, which formed the excell^fnce of the 
sentimental poetry of the Troubadours» Whether 
this height of perfection was in reality ever attain- 
ed by any of those accomplished masters of roman-^ 
tic poetry, who in subsequent times have appeared 
among the Italians, the English, and thig Germans, 
I shall not take upon me to decide. The poet who 
appears to be most near it is Torquato Tasso. 

There are still extant several German romanceSj, 
particularly concerning Tristram^ which, in their un- 
broken melody of versification and softness of feel- 
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ing, are entirely siinilar to the old poetry ofProveii(^# 
But of all the Gcnium poets ofthat time, by far the 
most acoomplished magter of his art was Wolkram 
Von Eschenbach : — ^he has written the histories of' 
the Round Table in a manner superior to any other 
poet of any country in Europe, and has sdzed in 
particular, with tHe highest success^ the idea of that 
doubly all^rical method of treating them^ to which 
I have above alluded. His hero is at once the type 
of spiritual war&re, and the ideal of a Templar. In 
his own days the £une of Wolkram was as great in 
Germany, as that of Dante was in Italy ; and, in- 
deed, he bears no small resemblance to that illustri- 
ous poet, both in his propensity to all^orieSy and 
in his love of displaying, with some little pedantry, 
what was in those times a greater rarity than genius 
itsdf-^his extensive audition. In respect of his 
leaning towards an almost oriental fullness of fancy 
in his descriptive pul», he bears perhaps more ije- 
seinblance to Ariosto than to any other poet. It m 
with old poems as with old pictures and statues ;-^ 
when these are first dug up fix>m some dungeon o£ 
concealment, and seen all covered over with the rust 
and. filth of ages, it is not easy to perceive at one 
view the real exceUence whidi they possess« To 
oomprehend their true merits, we must wait till they 
are cleaned, and arranged^ and inqpected at our 
leisure» 



AkheMj^ I have mentioiied that the (loetry of 
WoSopam VonEschenbach is in fiome respect a«kiii 
fö Dante and Ariosto^ I am yet far fix>m admiring 
the custom of those who are perpetually tracing re^ 
aemUimces betweai the poets of different countries 
and ages. These resemblances are in general either 
insignificant or imaginary, for every true poet is a 
being by himself. If we must compare the poems 
of that age to somethings let it be> not to the 
poems of other times, but to the other works of 
art which were produced in their own time^ and in 
tibeir own country» They resemUe in the sublimity 
of that solitary idea which lies at the bottom of 
them ali^ and also in that fullness of ornament 
whidi characterises their execution — those monu* 
ments of the Gothic architecture which we still sur« 
vey with a mixed feeling of melancholy, delight» 
and wonder. Perhaps I might carry the parallel a 
little fiurther, and say that the Gothic architecture 
and the chivalrous poetry have both in a great mea« 
sure remained ideal, and never been brought to per*- 
fection in execution. It may be, that the grandeur 
of the original conception comes upon us with a 
stronger impulse from this unfinished work than it 
might have done had they been adorned with the 
last exquisite touches of eli^ance. The terrible 
graces are ever conversant with tlie undefined. The 
irpirit of the middle ages has nowhere s(^ powerfiilljr 
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expressed itself as in those monuments of an ätc\a^ 
tectttre whose origin^ after all» is unknown to us. I 
spedk of that st^rle <3f£. Christian architecture whidi 
is characterised 1>y its lofty vaults and aorches ; it» 
pillarSj which have the appearance of being formed 
out of bundles €^ reeds ; its profusion of oi^lament ; 
its flowers and leaves-^— and which is in all these re** 
spects essentially distinguished &om that elder C3uis-' 
tiän architectär?, whose first and hfest model is to be 
£mnd in the church (^ St Sophia in Censtsmtin^e« 
•Ittiat it was not invented by the Goths, is now ad* 
mitted on äU hands^ for the nation c^ the Goths 
had passed äwäy-fong befi^re any existing spedmens^ 
of it ^ere foi^nied ; and we kÄoW thiat it was ^ot an 
art which took centuries to perfect it. It leapt at 
once to p^eetion, and its oldest monuments axe the 
best Neithe* is it-in any respect Moorish, or if it 
be so, in a. very inconsiderable degree ; for we have 
many true old Moorish buihHngs, both in Sicily and 
in Spain, aöd these are all marked by a character 
quite peculiar to themselves. And with regard to the 
specimens of Gothic architecture which are to be 
found in the E^t;; these are all, beyond any doubt, 
of European origin, and exist only in cities and 
churches which formerly belonged to the Kni^ts of 
the Temple and of St John. The most flourishing^ 
period of this architecture was in the 12th, ISth^ 
and 14th centuries. Its cMrf seat was originally 
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in Germatiy, and Getms^ artists csonstructed, to the 
i^hniration of all Italy, the great cathedral of Milan. 
But it was by no means ednfined to Germany and 
the German Netherlands ; it flo^ridied^ on the can* 
trary, with leqnal success in England, and in th& 
Northern parts of France* Who was the first in- 
vented: of it is entirely unknown ; I doubt indeed 
very much whether it was ever brought to its pet 
fection by any one great architect; for in that case 
it is difficult to believe that his name could have 
been utterly forgotten. I am rather of their opi- 
nion, who cotfceive that this system of architecture 
was p^ected and diffiised over aU Europe by a 
small society of artists who w^e veiy closely can?* 
nected with each other. But whoever might be 
the builders, this much is certain, that they were 
not mere heapers together of stones, but had all 
thoughts which they* meant to embody in theit 
labours. Let a building be ever so beautifiil, if it 
be destitute of meaning, it cannot belosng to the 
fine arts. The proper display of purpose, the im- 
mediate expression of feding, is indeed denied to 
this oldest and most sublime of all the arts ; it 
must excite the £eeUngs through the medium of 
thought, but perhaps the feelings which it does ex- 
cite ore on that account only so much the more 
powerful. All architecture is symbolical, but none 
so much so as the Christian architecture of the 

VOL.a. Y 
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middle age. The first and the greatest of its ob^ 
jects is to express the elevation of holy thoughts, 
the loftiness of meditation set free from earth, and 
proceeding unfettered to the heavens. It is this 
which stamps itself at once on the spirit of the he- 
holder, however little he may himself be capable of 
analysing his feelings, when he gazes on these hi 
stretching columns and airy domes. But this is 
not all ; every part of the structure is as symbolical 
as the whole, and of this we can perceive many 
traces in all the writings of the times. The altar 
is directed towards the rising of the sun, and the 
three great entrances are meant to express the 
conflux of worshippers from aL the regions of the 
earth. Three towers express the Christian mystery 
of ihe triune Godhead. The choir rilses like a temple 
within a temple ^ith redoubled loftiness. The shape 
of the cross is in (»mmon with the Christian 
churches even of tl^e earlier times. The round 
arch was adopted in the earlier Christian architec- 
ture, but laid aside on account of the superior 
gracefulness supposed to result from the crossing of 
four arches. The rose is the essential part of all 
the ornament of this architecture ; even the shape 
of the windows, doors, and towers, may be traced 
to it, as well as all the accompanying decoration of 
flowers and leaves. When we view the whole 
structure, from the aypt to the choir, it is im-^ 
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|K)ssible to resist the idea of earthly death leading 
only to the fulness, the freedom, the solemn glories 
of eternity. 

I have said tliis much merely to point out in 
passing, how widdy they err who despise indiscri- 
minately the works and the spirit of the middle 
ages. They who do so are in general little ac* 
quainted with the works, and altogether incapable 
of comprehending the i^irit of a period so remote 
from their own. 

In the 14th and 15th centuries the tendency of the 
Germans was chiefly to moral didactic poems, partly 
of allegorical, partly of satirical import. Of this 
the fable book of Reineke Fucks may be cited as 
an example ; and in truth if we would see a dear 
and predse picture of the course of human afiairs 
in those ages, I know not any other book from 
which we may learn so much of all these things as 
from this. The witty author has contrived with 
great adroitness to let us see that the fox, whose 
success he represents among the animals, is only the 
type of that cunning which was in those days found 
to be the true road to preferment, both among 
knights and burghers. The chivalrous poetry of a 
former age erred in entirely departing from history, 
and becoming a mere display of imagination ; the 
poets now ran into the opposite extreme, and com- 
posed regular chronicles in rhyme. Thus the two 
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dements of true hetoit poetry were giveä not in 
ecmjimctioii but in detaiL The two lart consider- 
able specimens of our elder poetry are to be found 
in the celebrated romances whidi were both piib- 
lished^ one of them perhaps ill a great measure 
eomposed, by the Emperor Maximilian ; the oüe 
of these is in prose, the other in Terse. Both of 
these books are valuable on account of the spitifi 
with which t|iey are animated ; but the half-all^^^ 
rical half-historical mode of composition then in 
fiusbion, was, it is probs^ble, extremely unfavourable 
to the noble getiius of Maximilian — the last of the 
dd Germans. 

The spirit of clnvalry remained nowhere so long 
in all its active purity as in France aüj3 England^ 
but the chivalrous poetry of those countries became 
very soon corrupted, and that even be^re it had 
time to readli any high degree of perfection in itsi 
developement. In France it degenerated into iong 
prose romances, which were cjuite dei^titute of the 
q>irit of the ancient minstrelsy. In England its 
&te was more favourable ; for although it Was re^ 
duced to compositions of no great extent, these un* 
doubtedly wafe well qualified to take fast hold of 
the inind^ and preserve alive the feelings of cMvahy 
in the bbsoms of the people. The French, indeed, 
are not without their old songs and baBids, and 
m$ay of them ar& distinguish^^ by great tendernesa; 
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of feeling; but neither in. quality nor in quantity 
caü they for a momefnt be compared with the popu- 
lar poetry of the English — ^more particularly of the 
Scots ; they are as much inferior to them as the 
N<Mrthem French love-poems of a former age were 
to those (if the Provencial Troubadours. Among 
the ori^al poets of this old French time, Thi- 
bault. Count of Champagne, and King of Navarre» 
appears to be entitled to ä high place — perhaps to 
the very first. The fictitious histories of Charle- 
magne and the Round Table Were first composed 
in the Frendi language, either after Latin authori- 
ties, or fit)m the traditions of the vulgar. But in 
0rery department of literature which flourished in 
France, England also had her share, and, to under- 
stafHi this with ptopriety, we must take into our 
consideration what was the pditical situation of 
France at that period. Provence we must consider 
altogether by itself for not only had it a language 
of its own, but it was also a fee of the empire, be- 
longing to Burgundy, and the flourishing state of 
Provencial poetry commenced from the time when 
Frederick Barbarossa gave its investitm-e to the 
Count Berengar. The Northern and Eastern pro- 
vinces of France, on the other hand, were under 
the government of England; and in truth the 
whole chivalry and chivalrous poetry, both of the 
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French and the English, may be said to have be- 
longed of right not to them but to the Normans. 

Of the first progress of the French language, 
the celebrated Roman de la Rose gives, in spite of 
all its fame, no very advantageous impression. The 
French literature of the 14th century is indeed ex- 
tremely poor; but from the romances and what 
other productions of that period we have in our 
hands, it appears that the language had at that 
time a character very inferior in every respect to 
the cotemporary dialects of Spain and Italy. The 
French language never assumed its proper shape 
till long afterwards. Nor was the case very diffe- 
rent in England, where aU the knowledge and 
genius of Chaucer could not introduce either uiii- 
formity into the language, or nature into the feel- 
ings of his countrymen. It is probable that the 
long wars between France and England, during the 
14th and 15th centuries, and the bloody feuds of 
York and Lancaster, prevented, in a great measure, 
the natural progress both of language and poetry in 
the two countries. That much of the literature of 
that age has perished there is every reason to be- 
lieve ; but to judge from what remains, as the riches 
of the English consisted in ballads, so that of the 
French consisted in fabliaux and little tales or 
novels ; these wiere in a great measure the fountains 
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from which Boccacio drew his fictions, and indeed 
they wanted only a style like his to procure for 
them that honour which is due to the rich imagina* 
tion of their inventors. 

But even in this early age of French literature, 
it is easy to perceive a strong tendency to the same 
species of writing which is the most peculiar and 
original, and which has since hecome the richest of 
all, its possessions. I mean those historical me- 
moirs of particular men or times, in which there is 
displayed, with so much liveliness, the spirit of so- 
cial observation, and which in their portraitures of 
manners, and their minuteness of finishing, bear a 
considerable resemblance to romance writing. The 
fir^ t of these compositions (which form the most 
valuable part of French literature) is the work of 
the faithful servant and friend of St Louis, the 
Sieur de Joinville. 

The literature of Spain possesses a high ad- 
vantage over that of most other nations, in its his- 
torical heroic romance of the Cid. This is exactly 
that species of poetry which exerts the nearest and 
the most powerfid influence over the national feel- 
ings and character of a people. A single work, such 
as the Cid, is of more real value to a nation than a 
whole library of books, however abounding in wit 
or intellect, which are destitute of the spirit of na- 
tionality. Although in the shape in which it now 
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appears the work was probably produced about the 
11th century, yet the whde body of its inventions 
belongs to the older period antecedent to the Cru- 
sades. There is here no trace of that joriental 
taste for the wonderful and the fabulous which af- 
terwards became so predominant. It breathes the 
^»ure, true-hearted, noble old Castilian spirit, and is 
in &ct the true history of the Cid, first ^tang^ 
and extended into a poetical form, very shortly, it 
is probable, after the age of that hero himself. I 
have already tak^a notice that the heroic poetry 
and mythology of almost all nations is in its es^ 
aence tragical and elegiac. But there is another 
less serious view of the heroic life, which was ofteti 
represented even by the ancients themselves. Her-» 
tules and his bodily strength, and his eating, are 
drawn in the true colours of comedy, and the waa^^ 
dering adventures and lying stories of Ulysses, have 
been the original of all amusing romances. But, in 
fxuth, specimens of this sort of representation are 
to be found in the histories of almost all great he-' 
roes. However powerfully history may represent the 
hero's superiority in magnanimity, in bravery, and 
in corporeal strength, it efiects its purpose by de- 
picting him not among the poetical obscurities of 
a world of wonders, but surrounded by the realities 
of life ; and it is then that we receive the strongest 
inqiression . of his power, when we see it . exerted 
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in opposition^ not to imaginary evil« of which we have 
little conception, hut to the every-day difficulties 
and troubles of the world, to which we ourselves 
feel that ordinary men are incapable of offisring an jr 
resistance. We have many instances of this comic 
sort of writing in the Spanish Cid ; for example^ 
there is the description of his rather unfair method 
of raising money to support his war against the 
Moors, by borrowing from a Jewish usurey and leav^ 
ing a diest of old stones and lumber as his pledge ; 
and the account of the insult offered to his dead 
body by another of that race, and the terror into 
which he was thrown by the Cid starting up on his 
bier, and drawing his sword a span's length out of 
the scabbard. These are touches of popular hu- 
mour by no means out of place in a romance founded 
on popular traditions. But there is a spirit of more 
delicate irony in those sorrowful lamentations with 
which Donna Ximena is nmde to address the Kin^ 
on account of the protracted absence of her bus* 
band> as weU as in the reply of the Monarch. The 
romances translated into our language by Herder 
are much later in date, but still preserve in great 
purity the character of the ancient fictions. They 
abound also in a very peculiar simplicity of expres- 
sion and feeling,' which are not so perceptible in 
the somewhat careless translation of our great critic. 
The Spaniards are as rich in ballads as the Eng* 
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lish and Scotch ; but theirs are fk)ssessed of certaiil 
peculiar excellencies to which the others have nö 
pretension. They are not only popular balladis;^ 
intelligible and dear to the vulgar, they ate also 
true national and heroic poems, which may be read 
with the highest admiration by the most refined 
critics. Popular ballads are in general a sort of 
lamentations over an antiquity of greatness more 
favourable for the poet. But it is always to be re^ ; 
gretted when that poetry, whose business it is to 
keep alive the national feelings of a whole people, 
assumes a form which adapts it only for the vulgar. 
Such poetry has, moreover, this disadvantage, that 
it is its inevitable &te to become every day more 
tmintelligible even to those for whose use it is iorm^ 
ed. In general, however, poems of this sort are to 
be found in the greatest abundance among nations 
possessed of truly poetical feelings, whose legends,, 
traditions, and national recollections, have been in^ 
temipted or mutilated by long protracted civil wars, 
t)t by some universal revolution and concussion of 
opinions« 
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